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Preface 


The volume contains 36 studies on Greek linguistics and philology 
offered in honor of Professor Emilio Crespo on the occasion of his 
retirement in September 2020. The editors and authors of these 
papers are united by academic respect and personal affection 
towards the honoree. Among them are his former students, 
colleagues of his university and of other universities and research 
institutes, members of the research projects which he has led, and 
friends. They come from different countries of Europe and from the 
United States, all of whom recognize Emilio Crespo’s important 
scientific contribution to the field of Greek linguistics in the course 
of his distinguished career. 

As per custom, the volume starts out with an academic and 
personal assessment of Crespo’s work written by Professor 
Giannakis, which is in many respects the text of the laudatio 
delivered in 2017 on the occasion of the conferral upon Emilio 
Crespo of the Doctorate Honoris Causa by Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki, and then follows a list of the honoree’s publications. 

The topics and the orientation of the articles and scientific notes 
with which the participants in this volume have chosen to honor 
Professor Crespo are diverse and range from phonetics to discourse 
in grammatical terms, and from Indo-European to Medieval and 
Modern Greek in historical terms. The papers analyze aspects of the 
linguistic fields that Emilio Crespo has dealt with in one way or 
another, such as epigraphy (Kaczko, Striano) and dialectology (del 
Barrio, Tzitzilis); the lexicon (Bernabé, Blazek, Janse, Kazazis, 
Kolligan, Kulikov, Meier-Briigger, Méndez Dosuna), naming 
constructions and onomastics (Dardano, Filos, Finkelberg, Hodot, 
Minon); phonology (Papanastassiou), metrics (Golston), syntax and 
clause structure (Jiménez, Luraghi, Bubenik, Lillo, Ruiz, de la Villa, 
Liosis), pragmatics and _ stylistics (Conti, Cuzzolin, Fornieles, 
Giannakis) and, especially, one of the areas in which Professor 
Crespo, together with the research groups he has led, has carried out 
pioneering work, as is the articulation of discourse and the particles 


(Allan, Martinez Vazquez, Poccetti, Redondo). Finally, some papers 
fall in the middle ground between the study of Greek language and 
literature (Benedetti, Melazzo). 

This rich and varied collection of articles reminds us that 
Professor Crespo, following in the footsteps of teacher Martin 
Ruipérez and the tradition of classical studies in Spain, has dealt 
with both the linguistics as well as the literature of Ancient Greece 
with so much energy, zeal, and innovation; in addition, he has 
produced translations of Greek authors into Spanish which today 
constitute the reference version in the Hispanic world. 

The editors and the participating authors offer this volume as a 
token of deep appreciation and gratitude to Professor Emilio Crespo 
for his extraordinary scholarly contribution and his exceptional 
human qualities. 


Madrid — Thessaloniki, June 2020 
The Editors 
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Georgios K. Giannakis 
Emilio Crespo GUemes: The Man and the 
Scholar 


The scholarly work of Emilio Crespo amounts to nearly 200 entries, 
among them 21 books (monographs, editions of ancient Greek texts 
with commentaries and translations), articles on various aspects of 
ancient Greek language and linguistics, chapters in collective works, 
contributions in conference proceedings, and numerous reviews. 
These works concern various problems of mainly ancient Greek 
language and linguistics, many of which touch upon issues of 
dialects, syntax, semantics and the use of particles and connectives, 
historical linguistics, and the study of texts of ancient Greek. Emilio 
Crespo belongs to the most important school of Greek literature and 
linguistics in Spain, which was inaugurated by the famous Hellenist 
Martin Ruipérez. This is the model of functional linguistics which 
has produced important works mainly in the field of phonology, 
semantics, and syntax. This theoretical and methodological 
approach frames to a large extent the work of Emilio Crespo. 


1Homer and epic poetry 


Professor Crespo’s journey to Greek literature, language and 
linguistics began with his doctoral dissertation on the language of 
Homer under the title Elementos antiguos y modernos en la 
prosodia homérica, which was written under the guidance of the 
great Hellenist Martin Ruipérez and completed in 1976, while it was 
published as a monograph a year later (in 1977) in the Suplementos 
a Minos series, by the University of Salamanca. In this work, Crespo 
moves within the general methodological and epistemological 
framework for early epic poetry and epic language initiated by the 
American Classicist and linguist William Wyatt, according to which 
in the Homeric language one finds reflections, in a prototypical 
form, of many archaic features that were normal features of the 
language in a former stage but went out of usage in Homer’s time 
becoming thus relics of an older time of the language. However, on 


the model of these older features new items were in the meantime 
being built that demonstrate an archaic outlook. This fact causes a 
superficial anomaly to the prosodic rules of epic poetry to which 
Crespo provides successful solutions, turning this work into an 
important tool in Homeric studies. 

In a similar vein, several problems of the language of epic poetry 
are tackled in another cooperative work (Homerica. Estudios 
lingtitsticos, Madrid 1992), where Crespo and his colleagues discuss 
various issues concerning the Homeric dialect such as etymological, 
historical, morphological, and syntactical problems. With a 
glossophilological approach applied and a well-thought method, 
solutions are provided to major problems of the epic dialect. The 
language of epic poetry, particularly Homeric poetry has been the 
subject of many other smaller studies by Crespo, who shows a 
special diachronic interest in this area over the years. 


2Syntax 


A second major area with rich and systematic activity of Professor 
Crespo’s scholarship is syntax, morphosyntax and semantics of the 
Greek language, an interest reflected in one monograph, two 
collective volumes and a large number of thematic studies. Perhaps, 
the most characteristic work here is the book Sintaxis del griego 
clasico (in collaboration with Luz Conti and Helena Maqueira, 
Madrid 2003). In this work one sees the successful application of the 
theoretical and methodological arsenal provided by various 
approaches in the theory of syntax, both traditional and more 
‘modern’, such as a combination of a descriptive approach within the 
functional model, cognitive linguistics and _ structuralism, a 
combination that provides the background for a_ balanced 
presentation of the syntactic organization of Classical Greek. This 
combinatory approach is performed with admirable skill and deep 
knowledge of the material, resulting in an excellent analysis of the 
syntax of the Greek language. All those skills and virtues that 
characterize Crespo’s work as a whole are also evident in this 
particular book, namely clear method, good arrangement and deep 
analysis of the data, originality in the solutions suggested, virtues 
that turn this work into an important handbook of the syntax of 
Classical Greek. 

Of equal significance but of wider perspective on the syntax of 


many other Indo-European languages is the volume co-edited by 
Crespo and Garcia Ramon under the title Berthold Delbriick y la 
sintaxis indoeuropea hoy (Madrid/Wiesbaden 1997). In fact, if one 
considers the problems inherent in studying the diachronic and 
comparative syntax of old languages due to the special difficulties in 
locating syntactic structures and other complex features of syntactic 
organization, as well as considering the scarcity of specialized 
studies in this research area, it is easy to see the high value of this 
work. As observed by Penney (Kratylos 45, 2000, 29), “The editors 
are to be congratulated on having produced a substantial volume 
that indeed seems likely, as they hope, to serve as a useful 
companion work to that of Delbriick, that offers a splendid variety of 
papers on individual languages and on the parent language itself, 
and that stimulates reflection on the whole question of what is to be 
understood by Indo-European syntax and how it is to be 
approached”. Within this endeavor, the Greek language, Crespo’s 
major expertise, occupies central position due both to the antiquity 
and to the large volume of its testimonies. In addition to the editorial 
care, Crespo’s contribution in this volume is on a rather dear theme 
to him, as it seems from his many studies on the topic, namely the 
use and syntax of the moods in early Greek: Crespo’s analysis here is 
detailed and genre-sensitive, searching for answers within the 
framework of the specific author and/or genre, a fact that requires 
deep knowledge and understanding of the particularities of the texts 
and their specifics, a general characteristic, I should add, of the 
honoree’s overall work. 

In the area of syntax we have one more collective work led by 
Crespo, the volume Word classes and related topics in Ancient 
Greek (Louvain-La-Neuve 2006), which is the result of a special 
conference on the syntax of Ancient Greek that took place in Madrid 
in 2003 and dealt with the role that the different word classes play in 
the syntactic organization of the language. The introductory chapter 
to this volume co-authored by Crespo and his co-editors (J. de la 
Villa and A. R. Revuelta), sets the theoretical principles and the 
criteria for the classification of the syntactic roles (i.e. the function) 
of the various lexical elements in the syntax of the language. These 
criteria are formal (phonological and morphological) and functional 
(i.e. semantically motivated), something that makes the further 
distinction of the syntactic roles clearer and more accurate, and this 
classification has been acknowledged by syntacticians and became a 


standard feature in similar studies thereafter, also seen in the 
concluding statement of a critic of the book who says that “[...] the 
volume provides an excellent overview of the level and breadth of 
Greek linguistic scholarship in Europe” (Allan, Kratylos 54, 2009, 
106). 


3Sociolinguistics/language policies 


As often noted by Emilio Crespo, he has inherited from his teachers 
the way of looking in his research for the functional and pragmatic 
principles of the language. However, language is also part of socio- 
historical and cultural milieu and the linguist ought to have this in 
mind as hermeneutic tools or guiding principle. This approach, also 
known as ‘sociohistorical linguistics’ (e.g. Romaine 1982), sees 
language evolution through time in relation to its social and cultural 
parameters, with the end result being what is often referred to as 
‘the history of the language and its speakers’ (see also Horrocks 
2010). This is a relatively new research area, and Emilio Crespo has 
a good number of important contributions in this direction, which 
are particularly significant for understanding similar problems of 
Ancient Greek, especially the problem of language variation in 
ancient Attica. Another matter that occupied Crespo since his early 
years is the application of the methods of historical linguistics in 
Ancient Greek in general, but also in the study of the dialects and of 
Attic-Ionic in particular. In addition to the theoretical background, 
these studies are documented with rich linguistic data, and provide 
innovative solutions to a series of problems such as the repeated 
‘waves’ of quantitative metathesis, vowel contractions before and 
after the disappearance of digamma (Ff), and other similar problems. 


4Greek dialectology 


A large part of Crespo’s work concerns ancient Greek dialectology. 
His interest in the Greek dialects is old and closely connected with 
his early training. In addition to many shorter specialized studies, he 
is also the editor or co-editor of two volumes that deal with the 
dialects of Ancient Greek. The first is the volume Dialectologia 
Graeca that contains texts read at a conference in 1991 in Madrid 
and was published two years later (Madrid 1993); the second is the 
more recent volume Studies in Ancient Greek dialects: From 


Central Greece to the Black Sea (co-edited by G.K. Giannakis and P. 
Filos; Berlin/Boston 2018), which is the result of an international 
workshop and a conference that took place in Thessaloniki in 2012 
and 2015, respectively. In this volume there is an effort to map the 
linguistic and dialect map of ancient Greece of the central and 
northern domains up to the Black Sea area, with many original and 
specialized studies organized in six thematic and regional or sub- 
regional groups. The collection is admittedly of great significance for 
the restatement and re-evaluation of old problems and setting new 
challenges in Greek dialectology in view of new material that has not 
yet been incorporated in the debate of ancient Greek dialectology. As 
stated by a recent critic, “We have here significant groundwork for 
fruitful study of an invaluable corpus of low-register dialect 
documents” (James, The Classical Review 70, 2020, 2). 

In the same spirit, a recent activity on dialectological matters of 
Ancient Greek has produced a series of works as part of a European 
research program under the title “Multilingualism and Minority 
Languages in Ancient Europe” of the Humanities in the European 
Research Area (HERA) under the general coordination by Albio 
Cesare Cassio. Emilio Crespo was the principal investigator of the 
Madrid group in this program and investigated the linguistic and 
dialectal consistency of North-West Greece focusing in the language 
and dialects of ancient Epirus and its surroundings, especially the 
corpus of oracular tablets from the old cult center of Dodona. We 
think that this work will prove of utmost significance in the effort to 
properly place the linguistic map of Epirus on the general linguistic 
map of ancient Greece. The results of this effort are yet to be 
evaluated, but the fact alone that this neglected geographical area 
slowly finds a spot in the debate of ancient Greek dialectology is a 
first encouraging and much-promising sign in this direction. 

It should be added in this context that Emilio Crespo also dealt 
with an old and much debated issue of Greek dialectology, namely 
the character of ancient Macedonian and its position within Greek 
dialect geography. Here Crespo devotes at least three different 
studies, starting in 2011 with the study of six Orphic fragments (OF 
496 Bernabé) that derive from the region of Macedonia, observing 
that towards the end of the fourth century BC there is a dialect 
variety that possibly reflects a corresponding dialect variety of oral 
language of the area. Crespo assumes that this dialect led to the 
adoption by the Macedonian elite of the neutral so to say Attic 


dialect as official language of the state of Macedonia, a fact that later 
perhaps boosted the spread of koine. 

In two other studies he revisits the matter offering more 
technical details on the language of Macedonia. In reality, these 
studies are complementary to one another: the first gives a general 
overview of the linguistic situation in the ancient kingdom, with the 
languages and dialects spoken and/or used in it and are attested in 
written documents that date between the fifth and the fourth 
centuries BC. In the second study Crespo tackles a crucial problem of 
the language of Macedonia concerning the aspirated voiced stops 
*bh, *dh, *gh and their outcomes in ancient Macedonian. The 
conclusion reached here is that ancient Macedonian is a dialect of 
Ancient Greek with some peculiar features of its own and closely 
related to the dialects of the North-Western group, i.e. the Doric 
dialects of the general area of Northwestern Greece. 


5Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek Language and 
Linguistics (EAGLL) 


Furthermore, Emilio Crespo had an important contribution in a 
major work for the Greek language, the compilation of the 3-volume 
Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek Language and Linguistics (Leiden/ 
Boston 2014) from the capacity of Associate Editor as well as of 
author of a number of entries. This is the most comprehensive and 
analytical work for Ancient Greek that combines both traditional 
approaches and new theoretical achievements in language study and 
analysis and has become already a standard reference work. An 
expansion of this work to cover the rest of the history of the language 
(Medieval and Modern Greek) is under preparation, a major 
reference work for the Greek language as a whole. 


6Other scholarly activities 


The history of ideas, in particular the history of ideas relating to 
classical philology is a topic that drew the attention of Emilio 
Crespo, and this was materialized in the production of a volume 
entitled La idea de lo clasico (Madrid 2017) that contains papers 
presented in two scholarly meetings under the sponsorship of the 
Fundacién Pastor, in whose organization and execution Emilio 
Crespo had the leading role as President of the above institution. 


The theme of the volume is the concept of the ‘classic’ in Greco- 
Roman tradition and in various disciplines such as fine arts, 
philosophy, mathematics, economy, etc., whereas in different 
chapters there is a discussion of the impact this idea had in other 
cultural traditions around the world, e.g. India, the Arab world, the 
Philippines, North America, Germany, Italy, Spain and China. In 
addition to serving as co-editor, Crespo himself has a contribution in 
the volume whereby he examines the concept of the ‘classic’ as it 
evolved from the Latin adjective ‘classicus’ and the early ideas in the 
Hellenistic period through the terms oi éyxpi0évtec and oi 
mpattOuevol that refer to the authors in general. The studies of the 
volume represent first rate scholarship covering an important issue 
concerning both the idea itself of the ‘classic’ as well as its impact on 
a wide range of fields in antiquity and later on, a fact that gains the 
volume a special spot in the library of the history of ideas in general. 

Following a strong tradition in Spanish academia, Emilio Crespo 
has also a rich contribution in the area of translation of ancient 
Greek texts into Spanish, with the following deserving special 
mention: the excellent translation of Homer’s Iliad (with over 
twenty editions so far), Plato’s Symposium, Heliodorus’ Aethiopica, 
Plutarch’s Parallel Lives, and Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia. 

Since 2004 Emilio Crespo has served as President of the Pastor 
Foundation for Classical Studies, which was founded in 1954 and 
ever since has demonstrated a significant activity in the study and 
dissemination of Greco-Roman antiquity, and in its library a good 
number of papyri (in Greek and Coptic) is kept that come from 
Egypt and date from the 2nd to the 7th centuries AD. The 
Foundation has a rich gamut of activities, such as the organization of 
seminars and classes on various aspects of classical antiquity, 
conferences and symposia, exhibitions and a number of publications 
of works produced in the Foundation itself or reprints of significant 
works in the area of classical studies (see the website: http:// 
fundacionpastor.es/). 

Emilio Crespo is a member of many scientific organizations in 
Spain and abroad, among them the “Commission scientifique de la 
Fondation Hardt pour l'étude de |’Antiquité classique”, and of the 
Editorial (or Advisory or Scientific) Committee of many academic 
journals, such as Tempus, Monografias de Filologia Griega 
(Saragossa), Quaderns de Filologia de la Universitat de Valéncia, 
Cuadernos de Filologia Clasica (estudios griegos e indoeuropeos), 


Logo, Minerva, 1611, Myrtia, Noua Tellus and Minos. In recognition 
of his contribution to the study of the Greek language and philology, 
Aristotle University of Thessaloniki awarded him in 2017 the 
Honorary Doctoral Degree. 


7Synopsis 


It is not possible to cover in its entirety and in full detail Emilio 
Crespo’s rich and multifaceted work; this is only a selective account 
of certain central aspects of it alone. In sum, we could codify his 
contribution in the following main points: 


b) his important work on the moods 
of Ancient Greek; 
c) the highlighting of the 


significance of the conjuncts and 
of adverbial particles for the study 
of the syntax of the language and 
their role in expressing meaning; 


f) his strong support for the Greek 
studies in Spain and the Spanish- 
speaking world through a wide 
range of scholarly and cultural 
activities and through his 
teaching. 


As a rule, a historical linguist’s ‘laboratory consists of texts of all 
sorts, dictionaries, grammars, collections of inscriptions, and a large 
volume of secondary literature. Not infrequently his starting point 
are some hints with the help of which he tries to trace the possible 
route of things in the past of the language but reversing his path 
from the present to the past. Often the end result of this endeavor is 
the reconstruction of a picture of the past, at times a more or less 
complete picture, usually an incomplete one, but such that allows 
one to draw some conclusions or to state hypotheses on how 
linguistic things were in the distant past. The method is like that of a 
detective or an archaeologist, a historian or paleontologist, in a word 
that of the ‘paleoscientist’, who seeks to establish the truth of things 
past. This general rule is also true for Emilio Crespo; he is foremost a 
historical linguist and philologist of the Greek language, but at the 
same time he is also a combination of all the rest. It is this versatility 
and wide range of interests that shaped his scholarly profile 
throughout the years and characterize his overall contribution to 
classical philology and particularly the study of the Greek language. 

This volume is a well-deserved tribute to such a scholar who 
serves his field with devotion, zeal, open mind and deep knowledge; 
this is a tribute to a scholar, a colleague, a collaborator, a teacher, a 
friend. He has our heart-felt gratitude and deep acknowledgment for 
all he has over the years given and continues to give us: scholarship, 
collegiality, and friendship. We simply thank him. 
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Part l:Epigraphy and Dialectology 


Maria Luisa del Barrio Vega 
The lonic of Lampsacus and the Month of 
Badromion 


1The dialect of Phocaea 


There are many Greek poleis from which hardly any inscriptions 
have survived prior to the penetration of the koine and whose 
original dialect is therefore unknown. Fortunately, some of them 
founded at a fairly early date various colonies from which there are 
inscriptions from the archaic or classical periods, and therefore 
before the disappearance of the local dialect under the influence of 
the Ionic-Attic koine or some other koina. In principle, and with due 
caution, since one must take into account the possible subsequent 
divergent evolution of both dialects, the language of these 
inscriptions can help us to reconstruct what the dialect spoken in the 
metropolis was like at the time when the foundation took place, thus 
compensating for the lack of first-hand material. 

Phocaea, the northernmost Ionian city in Asia Minor, from which 
there are scarcely any inscriptions in the local dialect available to us, 
developed a widespread colonizing activity, particularly in the 
western Mediterranean. The inscriptions from the Phocaean 
colonies of southern Gaul and north-western Hispania, especially 
the lead letters, have been the subject of numerous studies and 
constitute a valuable source of information on the Phocaean dialect. 
However, the language of other Phocaean colonies, specifically 
Lampsacus, has not received much attention. This brief study of the 
dialect of this Asia Minor city is a modest tribute to Professor Emilio 
Crespo, a great expert in the Ionic dialect. 


2The lonic of the inscriptions from Lampsacus 


Located in the north of the Troad, on the Dardanelles strait, 
Lampsacus was founded by the Phocaeans in 654/653. Few 
inscriptions have reached us from this colony: the corpus published 
by Frisch in 1978 contains only 34, and new inscriptions have hardly 


appeared since then. The majority of them date from Roman times 
and are therefore written in koine, offering only meager information 
about the dialect of Lampsacus. Nevertheless, they provide some 
interesting forms that bear witness to the Ionic character of the local 
dialect.1 

Indeed, in a short dedication (ILampsakos 25)2 one reads 
[Axo]\Aopavew, genitive singular of a sibilant stem (nominative 
AnodAo@avne), but with an ending analogous to the masculines in - 
a (the expected Ionic form would be Amod-Ao@dveog or even 
AnodAopaveuc). Genitives in -ew of sibilant stems, instead of the 
regular ones in -eoc (or -evc, with diphthongization), are also 
attested in several cities of the Dodecapolis, the Cyclades and 
Euboea, as well as in some Ionian colonies of the northern Aegean,3 
which is why their presence in a Phocaean colony, and probably even 
in Phocaea itself, is not surprising. 

Worthy of mention are also the anthroponym IIv00vaé,4 which 
has clear Ionian roots, and the ethnic MaooadAujtn¢,5 which exhibits 
a characteristically Ionic form. Indeed, as is known, in some ethnics 
deriving from stems in -G@ (> -n in Ionic-Attic), when this vowel is 
preceded by ¢ or 1, G/n, is replaced by w in most dialects, except in 
Ionic, which retains n (< G).6 Thus, MaooadAujtn¢ is the Ionic form 
of the ethnic corresponding to MaooaAia/Maooaain, as opposed to 
Maooadwitic of the other dialects (Attic and koine MaooaAwtng). 
This is the form observed in the coins from Marseille: 
Maooadint@v.7 This form of the ethnic name is quite well attested 
until a fairly late date: Amé\A1og T6 Auwvog Maooadujteo (DGE 
705, 2, Delphi, fun., end of 6th c. BC?); Ogom ApiotoAgov 
MaooadAifta, yatpe (IGEP 134, Emporion, fun., ist c. BC?); 
AxpOxoA1c AntoA\Awviov Maooadtjt1¢ UG II/TII2 9294, Athens, fun., 
2nd/ist c. BC); KAsondtpa Adegavépov Maooadif\tig UG II/II2 
9296, Athens, fun., imperial period); EUgeve Avatitco MacoaAij™m 
(UG XIV 610, Tharros, fun., undated); s..MacoaAu}ta xaipe UG XIV 
2178, Rome, fun., undated). However, in the case of citizens from 
Marseille outside their homeland, there are also examples of the 
more common form Maooadwt-, alongside the typically Ionic form 
Maoooadu}t-: cf. OedSWpocg Hpwvaxtoc, KAedSauocg Kaikou, Kpiwiic 
IIv8ia,s Tv0iag Kpww&i Maooadi@ta (Sylloges 585, ll. 10-11, 
Delphi, proxeny catalogue, 196-195 BC); Oed6wpocg Aewpdyou 
Maooadwtn¢ (IG II/III2 9295, Athens, fun., 2nd c. BC); X@aipoc 
[T1]Aatwvoc [Ma]looaAwtn¢ UG II/II2 9297, Athens, fun., 2nd/1st 


c. BC); MéA1ooc Medioo<u> Maoadwrtne¢ (sic) (IG II/III2 Addenda, 
p. 885 no. 9296a, 2nd c. BC); NUbugpwv Kpwai Maooadi@ta xaipe 
(IG XIV 1884, Rome, fun., undated). 


3The month of Badpopiwv 


Along with these forms, whose Ionic character is undeniable, there 
are others in Lampsacus which are not characteristic of Ionic. Of 
particular interest is the month of BGSpowwyv in an inscription from 
the 2nd c. BC written in koine.9 This month, in its different variants, 
is attested both in the Ionian-Attic area and its coloniesio and in the 
Dorian south-eastern Aegean.11 Occasionally, what is preserved is 
not the name of the month itself but the name of the respective 
festivals, which allows us to reconstruct the existence of the month 
of Badromion in the calendar in question.12 As pointed out by 
several scholars,:3 although this month is not attested in Phocaea, its 
presence in Lampsacus makes it possible to restore it also to the 
calendar of the metropolis. 


3.1 


The name of the month of Boedromion displays several formal 
variants in the calendars in which it is attested: Bondpomwv, 
Boadpodmoc, Badpdmoc, Badpomwyv, Batpdmio¢g and Batpopwv. 
The form Bondpomwv appears in the calendar of Athens, from 
where most of our examples come, as well as in various Ionian 
calendars (Delos, Ceos, Amorgos, Priene, Didyma, Siphnos, Pontic 
Olbia), while the forms with Ba° (< Bod°) are mainly attested in the 
Dorian area of the south-eastern Aegean (Rhodes and the Rhodian 
Peraia, Kos and Kalymnos).:4 Surprisingly, the forms with BG@° are 
also attested in some Ionian calendars in which the Ionic variant 
Bon°® would be expected. This is the case in Ephesus, Chios, in our 
example from Lampsacusis and in the two examples from Paros and 
Thasos. 

Similarly, some of the variants with BG@° display a T that is 
difficult to explain. Normally, unless I am mistaken, the forms with 
T are only attested in the Dorian south-eastern Aegean where we 
find BatpOo0¢g (Rhodes, Kos and Kalymnos). The only example 
outside this area occurs, surprisingly, in Paros, although with the 
ending -1wv (Batpoyiwv), which is characteristic of the Ionian 


calendar, while the only example from its colony, Thasos, seems to 
display a A. In a lex sacra from Thasos published by F. Salviat in 
1958,16 there are indeed, among the names of festivals cited in the 
dative, traces of a name for which various readings were proposed at 
the time, among them that of [B]aSpo[yiJofile by G. Daux (ef. 
Salviat 1958, 195). The publication thirty years later of an inscription 
from the 2nd c. BC from Paros, in which the month of Batpouiwv 
appears,i7 confirms the reconstruction proposed by Daux for the 
Thasos inscription and, therefore, the existence of this month not 
only in the calendar of Paros, but also in that of its colony Thasos, 
although with a slight formal difference (T/A). If the reading 
[B]aSpo[pijofij¢ in the Thasos inscription is correct, one must 
assume that the form Batpouwwv, with T instead of A, began to be 
used in Paros after the founding of its colony in the northern 
Aegean. 

Finally, unless I am mistaken, there are only two examples of 
forms in Bod°, both in Phocis: one in Abae (unvdc Boadpouiov, FD 
III 2:230, 1. 5-6, 138 BC) and the other in a decree from Elateia (év 
Toh Gyovi tH. yvulviKdn] tHv Boaspouiov, SEG 11.1107, 
Stymphalos, ca. 189 BC).:8 


3.2 


The forms with Ba® pose two problematic questions: a) how Badpou 
° was derived from the original BoGSpou° and b) whether Boddpou® 
/ Bondpou® > Badpou® is a regular development also in an Ionic 
dialect. According to some, Ba°® would be the result of the 
contraction of Bo@°, a regular development in Doric and Lesbian,19 
as illustrated by the forms Ba06evn and €Ba06n[oe] in the case of 
Lesbian.20 According to others, however, the Lesbian verb BaOdnI 
would result from the hyphaeresis of the first o through 
dissimilation in the face of repetition of this vowel in the following 
syllable.2: That would also be the origin of BaSpou°. At any rate, 
none of the developments suggested (contraction vs. hyphaeresis) 
can give BadSpouwv in an Ionic dialect. In fact, the Ionic form 
resulting from the supposed hyphaeresis of o in Bondpouwv (< 
BodSpomiwv) would have been **Bndpopwv, not BaSpopwv, while 
the Ionic form resulting from the contraction would have been 
**Bwdpouiwv.22 


3.3 


Once the Ionic nature of the variants with Ba° has been ruled out, it 
remains to establish their origin in the Ionian calendars. Some 
scholars attribute it to the influence of the Dorians of the 
neighboring islands and the Asia Minor coast.23 Others, however, 
consider BadSpouiwv an Aeolism.24 Although the question is 
complex, it is quite plausible that the form Bdépomwv from 
Lampsacus/Phocaea, as well as those from Ephesus and Chios, come 
from the Aeolic of Asia Minor. In support of this hypothesis one may 
adduce the Aeolisms, together with the expected Ionic features, 
observed in some inscriptions from Chios and other Ionian cities, 
especially those located in the northernmost part of Ionia. The same 
happens in some inscriptions from the Phocaean colonies in the 
West, especially the lead letters from Marseille and Emporion, 
whose Aeolisms must be attributed to the dialect of the metropolis, 
Phocaea.25 The question is whether BGSpomwv is the result of the 
adaptation to Ionic, through the suffix -1wv, of a Lesbian month 
Badpoutos, as yet unattested in the various Aeolian calendars,26 or 
whether the Aeolic influence was limited to the phonetic treatment 
of the first part of Bondpo-tiwv, which became BaSpomwv under 
the influence of BaO0devn, €Ba86n[oe] and other similar forms. 


3.4 


In summary, what little we have from the dialect of Lampsacus 
seems to confirm its Ionic character, inherited from the metropolis. 
Regarding the month of BaSpoywv attested in Lampsacus and 
other Ionian cities, several questions remain open: 


a) First, scholars disagree about the 
origin of the form BaSpomwv in 
the Ionic-speaking cities. Of the 
two proposals put forward, Doric 
or Aeolic origin, the latter seems 
more likely: a Doric influence 
would be more difficult to explain, 
especially in terms of 
geographical distance. Besides, we 
should not forget that before 


b) 


c) 


If the Lesbian origin of the form 
BadSpouwv in the Ionian 
calendars were true, we would be 
faced with another Aeolic element 
in the JIonic not only of 
Lampsacus / Phocaea but also of 
Ephesus and Chios. The data we 
have so far do not allow us to 
reconstruct this month in the 
calendar of Lesbos, the Troad and 
Aeolis, although the influence of 
other related terms, such as the 
forms of the verb Paddnm 
mentioned above, on the Ionic 
BaSpouwyv, instead of the 
expected Bondpouiwv, is not 
unlikely. 

Last but not least, we do not know 
in which form this month was 
known in Phocaea, whether in the 
same form as in its colony 
Lampsacus (Badpoumiov) or in the 
more common form of the 
majority of the Ionian cities 
(Bondpopiwv). In the latter case, 
our research on the origin of 
Badpou? will have to focus on 
Lampsacus, not Phocaea. 


more so the isolated form 
Batpowwv from Paros.27 More 
than a simple phonetic change - 
Sp- > -tp- we are inclined to see in 
this variant the influence of the 
root tpeu°® / tpo°, as well as that 
of the alternation between 
Tledayeitv? / TIletayertv® (Attic 
Meta-yeitv’), attested in the 
Doric dialects of this area. 
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Panagiotis Filos 
Reflexes of Koineization in Ancient Epirote 
Feminine Names 


1Introduction 


The process of koineization in ancient Epirus, namely the gradual 
replacement of the epichoric NW Doric variety by the Attic-Ionic 
koine was marked by the tenacity of the local idiom and the ensuing 
slow success of the new variety. Some indicative evidence from 
Epirote feminine names pointing to the transition from the local 
variety to the koine will be examined in this paper, with an aim to 
highlight both the potential and the peculiarities of the onomastic 
evidence in the study of language change in ancient Epirus. 

Epirus in antiquity was a borderline Greek area, both literally 
and figuratively. Its remote geographical position to the west of the 
Pindus mountain range, which resembles a geographic ‘spine’ along 
the main part of the Greek peninsula lying to the north of the 
Peloponnese, ensured the prolonged isolation of this rugged 
territory from the classical Greek world.28 

As the epigraphic evidence indicates, Epirus was a largely Greek- 
speaking area,29 even though a linguistically uniform picture, both in 
the sense of dialect use and in terms of linguistic identity is far from 
certain, at least as regards the northern parts bordering S. Illyria.3o0 
Ancient Greek testimonies, on the other hand, are rather confusing 
and range from deeming Epirus the cradle of Hellenism (e.g. 
Aristotle, Mete. 352a33-352b3) to the rejection of its Greek 
character (e.g. Thucydides, 2.80.5-6). However, ancient views 
should be examined very carefully since many classical authors often 
relied on second-hand information (cf. Filos 2018a, 216-220). 


2Language change in ancient Epirus 


2.1NW Doric 


The form of Greek spoken in Epirus was an epichoric dialect of NW 
Doric (or NW Greek), a supraregional Doric dialectal variety used in 
many other areas of Greece, including neighboring areas of Epirus, 
such as Aetolia, Acarnania and (probably) Macedonia. Even though 
it is difficult to detect in the surviving epigraphic texts any particular 
features pertaining to the epichoric Epirote form of NW Doric, there 
is hardly any doubt that such traits, however limited in number and/ 
or secondary in terms of linguistic importance (e.g. lexicon), did 
exist, as modern (socio-)linguistic knowledge has demonstrated and 
some vestigial evidence, literary (glosses, e.g. Spauig ‘type of bread’; 
cf. also fn. 22) and epigraphic alike (e.g. maymaoia ‘household’) 
indicates. 

The earliest epigraphic texts (Dodona, early 4th c. BC; note also 
some earlier oracular lamellae from Dodona (6th c. BC), even 
though not of Epirote provenance necessarily) point to a Doris 
mitior variety (five short and seven long vowels) in terms of 
vocalism.3: In general, the language of the Epirote inscriptions does 
not show any major deviations from the linguistic fundamentals of 
NW Doric (cf. Filos 2018a, 233-240; Méndez Dosuna 1985, 36ff.; 
Thumb/Kieckers 1932, 250-315). 

Doric (proper) and NW Doric comprised the so-called ‘Doric’ or 
West Greek dialect group and shared a number of features that 
differentiated them from (some of) the other dialects, e.g. retention 
of -t1 (vs. Attic-Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot -o cf. Dor. méputi vs. Att.- 
Ion. mépvot ‘last year’), preservation of /a:/ (<G@>) (vs. Att.-Ion. / e:/ 
(<n>); cf. Dor. 1a typ vs. Att.-Ion. ptnp ‘mother’), etc. The latter 
feature is often deemed some sort of Doric shibboleth — even though 
it was actually preserved by all the Greek dialects except for Attic- 
Ionic — including personal names, e.g. names occurring in Epirus 
too, such as AvéporAeiddc (masc.) and Evapéta (fem.) would be 
promptly felt by many ancient Greek speakers as Doric, or at least as 
non-Attic-Ionic. 

On the other hand, NW Doric sports some particular features 
which differentiated it to some extent from Doric proper. Among the 
most salient traits of NW Doric one may list the following: (i) 08 > 
OT, (ii) -ep- > -ap- (e.g. tapos), (iii) dat. sg. -o1 (instead of -w1) in the 
o-stem nouns, (iv) dat. pl. -o1c (and -eooi) in the athematic 
declension, (v) acc. pl. -ecg (in lieu of -ac) in the athematic 
declension, (vi) medio-pass. ppl. -eievoc (cf. contract verbs in - 
€@).32 In addition, one may include the definite articles toi, tai 


(masc.-fem., nom. pl.), 3pl. imp. '- vtwv, uncontracted -eo- in gen. 
sg. of personal names with an *-es or *-ewes stem (sigmatic) as well 
as the change €o > ev in anthroponyms beginning with @eo-, KAgo- 
and Neo- (e.g. KAevuayos) (cf. also Bubenik 1989, 124-134). 

As a matter of fact, some of the above features (but also some 
other traits) of NW Doric do not actually occur in Epirus, while some 
others appear rarely (e.g. the definite article toi in the form of a 
pronoun toide (Dodona, late 4th c. BC (?)). On the other hand, the 
change €o > ev in anthroponyms beginning with @eo-, KAgo- and 
Neo- is in fact recorded in Epirus and will be referred to below (5) in 
the discussion of Epirote feminine names (cf. also Bubenik 1989, 
134).33 


2.2NW Doric koina 


NW Doric was spoken over large swathes of central and western 
Greece, including areas such as Locris, Phocis, Phthiotis, Aetolia, 
Acarnania and Epirus. Some degree of geographic variation was 
inevitable (cf. Epirus in 2.1), even though differences were not 
outstanding and could hardly pose any serious barriers to 
communication, e.g. between an Aetolian and an _ Epirote. 
Nonetheless, some small degree of accommodation may have been 
necessary at times. 

In the early Hellenistic period (ca. 3rd — 2nd c. BC), a new, 
‘common’ NW Doric variety (: NW Doric koina) emerged, which is 
reflected in official documents of the Aetolian League. Its precise 
origins and the extent of its actual use are still unclear, both in a 
geographic sense and in terms of sociolinguistic variation, registers, 
etc.34 The NW koina had essentially been formed on the basis of the 
more generally accepted features of NW Doric, in parallel with the 
gradual elimination of epichoric peculiarities through dialect 
levelling and koineization (see Bubenik 1989, 196-198, 204-206; 
Douthe 2014, 104-106; Minon 2014b).35 

The NW Doric koina was marked by two features: (a) athem. dat. 
pl. ending -o1c (e.g. €u m&ot totic Aywvoic (Delphi, esp. 2nd — ist c. 
BC)), and (b) the prepositional phrase €v + acc. (direction/ 
movement towards a place). Nonetheless, these two traits are 
practically absent from inscriptions found in Epirus.36 This Epirote 
‘deviation’ was probably due to linguistic reasons, even though there 
has been some speculation about possible political motives, i.e. an 


attempt by the Epirotes to differentiate linguistically from salient 
‘Aetolian’ features of the NW Doric koina due to the traditional 
rivalry between the two regions.37 


2.3The Attic-lonic koine 


The NW Doric koina may be seen as an intermediate stage between 
the epichoric varieties of NW Doric and the Attic-Ionic koine, which 
expanded into the NW Doric-speaking territories in the late 
Hellenistic-early Roman periods. The dubbing of the NW Doric 
koina as an ‘intermediate’ stage has much more to do with its koine 
character rather than with any sense of linguistic transition from the 
previous (?) stage of the epichoric NW Doric varieties, given their 
small differences on the one hand, and the still unknown extent of 
oral use for the NW Doric koina on the other. 

It seems that NW Doric in general was in use until the late 
Hellenistic times at least, and did not succumb completely to the 
Attic-Ionic koine before the ist/2nd c. AD. In Epirus, public and 
private inscriptions begin to show a ‘mixed’ dialectal character from 
as early as the 3rd/2nd c. BC. These are largely texts redacted in the 
NW Doric koina, but they also show some degree of Attic-Ionic 
influence, e.g. dat. sg. -w1 in lieu of -o1 (e.g. TH1 AoxAamiGn vs. Tot 
AoxAamot). But in fact, very few texts were written in proper Attic- 
Ionic koine until the late Hellenistic times. Eventually, the koine 
prevailed, but probably that did not happen much before the Roman 
period (first centuries AD), e.g. [H BovOp]atiov [kloAwvia [...] 
Aoylothyv Eavtijc, Siuxaioobvvns (Bouthrotos, late 2nd/early 3rd c. 
AD).38 In lack of new, more comprehensive studies, the available 
figures may look incomplete, or even puzzling at times (e.g. more 
texts, apparently, of a ‘mixed’ character (NW Doric, Attic-Ionic 
koine) in the 3rd c. BC than in the next two centuries BC); however, 
the Attic-Ionic koine did manage to advance into Epirus by the end 
of the Hellenistic period (cf. Bubenik 1989, 117—118).39 


3Koineization 


The terms ‘koina’, ‘koine’ and koineization have already been 
referred to in (2) before, largely in the sense of the supplantation of 
the NW Doric koina or Attic-Ionic koine for the epichoric Epirote 
NW Doric variety. However, in view of the more detailed discussion 


of the Epirote feminine names in relation to koineization in (5) 
below, it is worth mentioning very briefly some basic theoretical 
points. 

Siegel (1985, 375-376) has provided a standard definition of 
koineization: “Koineization is the process which leads to mixing of 
linguistic subsystems, that is, of language varieties which either are 
mutually intelligible or share the same _ genetically related 
superposed language. [...] Formally, a koine is characterized by a 
mixture of features from the contributing varieties, and at an early 
stage of development, it is often reduced or simplified in comparison 
to any of these varieties. Functionally, a koine serves as a lingua 
franca among speakers of the different varieties. It also may become 
the primary language of amalgamated communities of these 
speakers”. 

In simpler words, and in closer relation to the ancient Greek 
evidence under scrutiny here, koineization can be briefly described 
as a process that leads a new supra-dialectal variety emerging from 
dialect convergence / levelling to supplant gradually some pre- 
existing dialect(s). The ensuing koine variety becomes more widely 
accepted as a means of communication by speakers of the other 
varieties (cf. accommodation to the dominant variety) due to various 
linguistic (e.g. enhanced and/or standardized lexicon, cf. e.g. the 
Attic-Ionic koine) and extra-linguistic reasons (e.g. socio-political, 
cultural, geographic). However, the gradual transformation of a 
dialect into a koine is also marked by other phenomena such as 
dialect levelling, namely the replacement of less widespread features 
of the emerging ‘koineized’ variety, which normally derive from its 
contributing dialect, by more regular ones (e.g. Attic -tt- did not 
survive into the koine but was replaced by Ionic (and not only) -oo-) 
(cf. also Minon 2014b, 1-6). 

In the process of koineization, especially in cases of a prolonged 
‘stand-off between the koine and the local varieties there arise 
occasionally some particular, cross-dialectal forms, such as hybrids 
(‘mixed’ forms, e.g. Epirote otpata-yobvtoc) and hypercorrect 
dialect forms (mistakenly coined, pseudo-dialectal forms, often 
marked by the erroneous presence of dialectal features, e.g. pseudo- 
Doric -a- in Umapétac); note also the case of anachronistic usage of 
dialect forms, e.g. late Laconian forms, such as o10¢ ‘god’ or forms 
with rhotacism that were previously deemed suitable for Aleman’s 
early Laconian Doric poetic language (cf. also Minon 2014 a, 


passim). 
4Personal names 


4.1General 


Proper names in general, and personal names in particular, are a 
special category of the lexical stock. Apart from the frequently 
opaque etymology, which is often due to borrowing or substrate 
influence (: provenance), onomastic lexemes tend to sport particular 
features: for instance, it is more common for compound personal 
names to appear in the form of mirror-image duplicates, namely 
with their compound parts in reverse order, e.g. HatpoxAfic / 
TlatpoKAog (masc.) vs. KAed-matpoc (and fem. KAeomatpa) ‘glory of 
the father(land)/clan’ (but cf. also the same phenomenon occurring 
in common nouns such as n06apyo¢ vs. Apyisous ‘swift-footed’).40 

Personal names, despite their durability in time are not immune 
to language change. They can be modified in many respects, 
normally due to phonological (for instance, vowel deletion/merger, 
e.g. AaFapyocg > Aapxoc) or morphological reasons (for example, 
analogy, e.g. Mevéournoc in lieu of more regular Mévinzoc, probably 
after a model name such as Avounsoc); but occasionally, under the 
impact of less regular phenomena too: note, for instance, 
univerbation (e.g. Kvvap-yosc < Ktbvec Apyoi ‘swift dogs’), colloquial 
names (shortening) like AdAg&ic (< AAé-Eavdpoc), EvKAfic (< 
EvKAéFnc), Ayic (< AynoiAaoc), folk etymology (e.g. Litwv ‘Simon’, 
originally from Hebrew Sim‘6n ‘listen, hear(ing)’, but overlapping, in 
the context of Greek, with Liptwwv < oos, -1), -Ov ‘snub-nosed’), etc.41 

In fact, Greek personal names may resemble sometimes a 
linguistic palimpsest reflecting different stages and phenomena from 
the history of the Greek language; note, for instance, compound 
masculine names beginning with the Ai(F)-‘Zeus’ stem: Ai(F)eipuoc 
(A(F)e1- = originally, dat. sg. of Zevc), Autpé@ne (Au- = originally, 
loc. sg., but later dat. sg. of Zevc), Aioyévng (bare stem Ato-), 
AvooKov-poi (Alos = gen. sg. of Zevc used in a univerbated nominal 
phrase Ai0c KoUpou), etc. 

Moreover, names may cross language/dialect boundaries in the 
course of time and find themselves next to names from other 
varieties; cf. e.g. Doric names in -iSdc like Aewviddc or Bpaoiédc 
coexisting regularly with Attic names in -idnc like Apioteiénc or 


@ovkvdidn¢ in the post-classical koine as well as in later (medieval, 
modern) Greek. 

On the other hand, semantic shift in personal names, partly or in 
full, may relate to both linguistic (e.g. re-interpretation of 
morphosemantics, esp. in compound names) and extra-linguistic 
factors (e.g. cultural, socio-political, religious impact, etc.). 


4.2Personal names in Epirus 


Epirote personal names on record (predominantly attested in 
epigraphic tests) are obviously not as much abundant as the Greek 
names from other areas, e.g. Attica; but still, names from Epirus 
form a sizeable corpus. The Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, vol. 
III.A (= LGPN III.A) lists 3330 (in fact, 3338 according to the actual 
search results on LGPN online) different persons from Epirus 
(http://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/publications/vol3a/places.html); 
obviously, the number of names is much smaller since multiple 
individuals are often listed under the same name (e.g. 613 different 
female persons linked to Epirus correspond to ca. 275 names, cf. 
LGPN online). 

The attested masculine names from Epirus outnumber by a large 
margin the feminines, which is no surprise, given both the general 
character and the particular genres of ancient texts as well as their 
overall context (social, political, etc.).42 According to LGPN III.A, 
almost 80% of the persons listed are male, and one may assume a 
similar discrepancy (roughly) between masculine and feminine 
names (entries).43 In fact, the number of listed feminine nouns in 
LGPN III.A is ca. 275 (very few names are ambiguously (fe)male 
since they do not have straightforward feminine endings, e.g. 
Mooyw; in fact, there are several female names attested in the 
neuter rather than in the feminine gender). 

In what follows, I am going to focus, largely due to space 
restrictions, on this smaller set of feminine names — with some 
occasional references to masculine names, in support of the evidence 
and/or for the sake of argumentation — in an attempt to detect 
useful indications of the process of koineization in Epirus in the field 
of onomastics. My primary goal is obviously not some kind of bold 
revision of the already established, yet still incomplete knowledge of 
the slow advance of the koine into Epirus in general, but an attempt 
to highlight the potential and the methodological challenges arising 


from the examination of such a particular group of linguistic 
evidence. 

It goes without saying that the focus of this study is on linguistic 
matters proper rather than on correlated historical or epigraphic 
issues. The data has been retrieved from LGPN III.A, but there are 
some occasional additions (: forms as examples, not as additional 
figures) from later (post-1997) publications, especially from Dodona 
(DVC 2013) and Chaonia (Cabanes et al. 2007, 2016).44 


5Koineization and feminine Epirote personal names 


The study of the impact of koineization on Epirote personal names is 
a challenging endeavor: not only does one have to focus on rather 
limited reflexes of language change, essentially at the level of 
(morpho)phonology, but must also deal with the idiosyncratic 
semantics and particular use of names, given inter alia their trans- 
dialectal mobility. For instance, feminine names which do occur in 
Epirus, such as LiBvAAa or Ocav@ may theoretically be either Doric 
or Attic-Ionic (or, Greek in general) from the viewpoint of 
morphology and phonology, whereas a name like IIlpagayopa would 
in theory be anything but Ionic. On the other hand, feminine names 
related to ethnica or place names, such as AnoAAwvia and Niko- 
mMOAIc give readily away their (probable) Epirote origins, at least in 
the sense of geographic provenance. In general, it is the overall 
analysis of the evidence, literary and epigraphic alike — note here 
apart from linguistic traits some other indicative factors like earliest 
attestations, frequency, cultural background, _ socio-political 
connotations, issues of identity, etc. — that may indicate the original 
point of departure, i.e. the dialectal area from which a name started 
off before spreading over to other places, even though some names 
may have propagated through some other dialect(s). 

The phenomenon of koineization in feminine Epirote names will 
be examined here in terms of morphophonology, both at the level of 
lexemes and in the sense of onomastic formulae.45 Semantics, on the 
other hand, will be left out of the discussion since its analysis would 
also require a detailed discussion of extralinguistic aspects and/or 
matters that fall outside the field of linguistic analysis proper (e.g. 
naming patterns and trends, historical context, genealogical and 
prosopographical details, mythology, culture, religion, etc.).46 


5.1 (Morpho)phonological traits 


The most prominent evidence pointing to koineization is of 
phonological or morphophonological nature. Stems and endings 
alike may exhibit features of (probable) non-Doric origin: note e.g. 
an Att.-Ion. masc. name like AoxAnmiddn¢ (Nikopolis, AD c.) vs. 
(NW) Doric AoxAamadac; but cf. also the opposite, i.e. a (NW) 
Doric name such as feminine Adiota (Bouthrotos, mid-2nd c. AD) 
vs. Att.-Ion. ‘Héiotn (‘Sweetest, Most-Pleasant’).47 


1. a-stem feminine nouns (with long /a/) point directly to possible 
koineization (cf. Att.-Ion. <n> (/e:/) vs. non-Att.-Ion. <a> (/a:/)), 
e.g. Tlau@iAn vs. TaupiAd (both occur in Epirus). Obviously, -a 
feminines (e.g. Aéatva ‘Lioness’ (Bouthrotos, mid-2nd c. BC)) can 
provide us with no such clues via their pan-dialectal ending,4s while 
the same holds true too for -a@ feminines preceded by <e, p, 1> since 
the koine adopted the Attic (cf. ‘Attic reversion’) rather than the 
Ionic forms, which were phonetically unconditioned (: always -a@ > - 
n); note e.g. feminine names from Epirus, such as Meaitéa 
(Bouthrotos, before mid-2nd c. BC), Ipagayopa (Dodona, 5th c. 
BC), Epuia (Nikopolis, AD c.), which could in theory be either NW 
Doric or koine (< Attic) forms, at least from a (morpho)phonological 
point of view. Obviously, a detailed onomastic study of each of these 
names could reveal more indications about their (probable) dialectal 
profile (chronological — geographical spread of the name, semantics, 
the broader context (poetry, mythology, history, sociolinguistics), 
etc.): note e.g. the case of the attested mythological name Evtépzn 
(Muse) in Epirus which need not be associated with the koine alone. 

On the other hand, some non-Doric forms may simply be plain 
imports due to other reasons (e.g. political affinities, economic 
relations, cultural influence), alongside other factors, such as 
immigration, colonization, pilgrimage, trade and the like: note e.g. 
Attikn, originally a place name / ethnonym. Moreover, there is the 
possible role of ‘intermediaries’, e.g. (possible) koineized 
Macedonian names, such as Bepevixn (in lieu of an ‘original’ 
Macedonian Bep(e)vikG).49 It is evident that given the complexity of 
the problem and the multiple caveats mentioned above, one ought to 
focus primarily on names that can more safely be deemed ‘local’, 
mostly for linguistic, but sometimes also for other reasons (history, 
genealogy, epigraphic context). 


Among the Epirote feminine names sporting an -n ending one 
may find the following names: 

AtyAn (Dodona, 4th/3rd c. BC),50 Appnviavyn (Nikopolis, ist AD 
c.),51 Attn (Nikopolis, AD c.),52 Atyn (Nikopolis, AD c.),53 
Bepevixn (place?, 4th/3rd BC; Ambracia, AD c.),54 Bepon (place?, 
4th/3rd c. BC),55 TAavKn (Nikopolis, AD c.),56 ['vaun (Bouthrotos, 
AD c.),57 Aavan (Bouthrotos, AD c.),5s8 Emtyovn (Nikopolis, AD c. 
(twice)),59 Evtépmn (Bouthrotos, 2nd c. BC),60 Kad(A)ippon 
(Nikopolis, AD c.),61 Kappovvn (Ambracia, 2nd c. BC),62 Kapziun 
(Nikopolis, AD c.),63 Aaodikn (Orikos, AD c.),64 MéOn (Nikopolis, 
AD c.),65 Tau@iAn (Nikopolis, AD c.),66 To8eivn (Bouthrotos, 2nd c. 
AD),67 ‘Podomn (Photike, AD c.),68 Xwtixn (place?, 2nd/1st c. BC),69 
Meponn (Nikopolis, AD c.),70 MuptaAn (place?, 4th c. BC),71 Nikn 
(Dodona, Hellenistic times; Antigoneia, 5th/6th c. AD), Ti@@n 
(Nikopolis, AD c.), Tittn (Nikopolis, AD c.), Tpopipn (Nikopolis, 
ist—2nd c. AD (twice)), Tvyn (place?, ist c. AD).72 

On the basis of the above small set of forms, some points are in 
order here: 

(a) the -rn feminine personal names from Epirus are very few (27 
forms), esp. in comparison to the corpus of the -@ feminine names 
(ca. 80 names — a few are dubious as to the quantity of their -a 
ending- plus another 50 feminine names in -@ preceded by e, 9, 1,). 
Moreover, most -n names are attested only once — barring a few 
names (cf. Bepevikn, Emtyovn, Nixn) which are attested twice. 

Interestingly enough, some of these -n names do have non-Attic- 
Ionic equivalents, either in Epirus or in some other area(s) of the 
Greek-speaking world (including Italy and Asia Minor),73 while 
others do not, e.g. no *Bepod name is attested anywhere. Obviously 
the focus is on forms that have an -@ counterpart also attested in 
Epirus since relative chronology could provide us with some clues. 
However, the evidence is too meagre to allow any proper 
conclusions: we only come across a couple of pairs of names, such as 
Aaodixn (Orikos, AD c.) vs. Aaodixn (Bouthrotos, 2nd c. BC), Nikn 
(Dodona, Hellenistic times; Antigoneia, 5th/6th c. AD) vs. Nixa 
(Bouthrotos, before 163 BC), Tlau@iAn (Nikopolis, AD c.) vs. 
TlaupiAG (Phoenike, 3rd c. BC plus another 15 attestations, mostly 
from BC centuries and mainly from Bouthrotos). This last pair is 
probably the most indicative about the sheer predominance of the -@ 
forms during the BC centuries, even though the attestations are 
largely confined to one particular place in N. Epirus (Chaonia), i.e. 


Bouthrotos. 

(b) The time range of the attested -rn feminine names is 4th c. BC 
— 6th c. AD. Attestations from the AD era outnumber those from the 
BC period by a small margin, but given the overall poor number of 
the evidence, there is hardly any clear tendency to note.74 In any 
case, it is hardly a surprise that no feminine names in - n are attested 
before the 4th c. BC: on the one hand, this is by and large the start 
date for the corpus of Epirote inscriptions (barring some Dodona 
lamellae and texts from the then Corinthian colony of Ambracia); on 
the other, this is basically the time when Epirus, in the form of the 
‘League of the Molossians’ (post 400 BC) and the subsequent 
‘League of the Epirotes’ (post 330 BC), began opening up to the 
classical Greek world, which by that time was marked by the 
increasing cultural and linguistic influence of Athens.75 

(c) One more useful lead of investigation is the continuation of 
the ‘Doric’ -G feminine nouns in general into the AD centuries 
(except for those whose -G ending is preceded by <e, p, 1>), ie. 
whether or not they have any -n equivalents.76 As one might expect, 
there are hardly any attestations of -G feminines in the centuries AD. 

In statistical terms, the distribution of the -n and -G@ names 
(barring those with a stem in <e, p, 1> as well as the Latin(ate) ones) 
is as follows (NB: figures are approximate since forms with relatively 
ambiguous dating (: dating split between two centuries, but not 
more vaguely) have been distributed proportionally): 


3rdc. BC: 2. -n feminine nouns, 2attestations vs. 14 -dfeminine nouns, 14 attestations 
2ndc. BC: 2 -nfemininenouns, 2attestations vs. 61 -dfemininenouns, 173 attestations 
Istc.BC: 1 -nfemininenoun, attestation vs. 1 -afemininenoun, 1attestations 


AD cent.: 22 -n feminine nouns, 23attestations vs. 12 -afemininenouns, 12 attestations 


Overall, there is a gradual increase in the number of -n feminine 
names, and conversely, a gradual decline in the number of -a female 
ones. However, the data is limited (cf. e.g. the gap in ist c. BC and 
the large number of forms in 2nd c. BC, mostly due to the corpus 
from Bouthrotos); in addition, we lack more direct links between 
these respective downward and upward trends, notably in the form 
of well-established -G names in Epirus getting replaced by -n 
counterparts at a later time; TIau@iAd (vs. Tlap@idn) is rather a rare 
exception. 


2. Further evidence can be adduced by some less common, but very 
characteristic phonological discrepancies between NW Doric and the 
Attic-Ionic koine. As also mentioned above (2), one well-known 
shibboleth of NW onomastics was the - so- > ev- change in 
anthroponyms beginning with @eo-, KAgo- and Neo-, e.g. (NW) 
Doric @evdotoc vs. koine Oe06ot0¢.77 

As a matter of fact, among the Epirote feminine names, there are 
more -eo- than -ev- forms:7s Oe050Ta (Bouthrotos, before mid-2nd 
c. BC),79 KAeoyéva (Dodona, 5th c. BC),80 KAeonatpa (Bouthrotos 
(10x), before mid-2nd c. AD; Nikopolis, AD c.),s: Neomatpa 
(Omphales Chimolioi, late 4th c. BC).s2 The last two forms could be 
deemed either plain koine or half-koine (-e0-) — half-CNW) Doric (- 
a) forms given their -pa endings; but the first two ones (Qe060t4, 
KAeoyéva) look more firmly like cross-dialectal, hybrid forms that 
combine different dialectal features (cf. -eo- and -G@).s3 In theory, 
besides assuming the presence of a more generic Doric form here, 
there are two other possible lines of interpretation in this case: these 
feminine names may be ‘koineized’ Doric forms, or, conversely, 
‘Doricized’ koine forms (or a mix of both). In the former case, one 
would rather think of dialect levelling, namely a stage in koineization 
when some ‘outlying’ dialectal traits are levelled off through dialect 
contact. In the latter case, one could speak of hypercorrect hybrid 
coining, e.g. for reasons pertaining to the safeguarding of local 
identity through maintaining emblematic dialectal features in 
personal names. Nonetheless, it may perfectly also be the case that 
the -eo- > ev- change in Epirote anthroponyms beginning with @¢eo-, 
Kieo- and Neo was not employed very systematically.s4 

A different explanation may be provided by (re-)considering a 
number of factors, i.e. date, number and consistency-distribution of 
the respective attestations (epichoric vs. koine vs. ‘hybrid’).85 
Unfortunately, no such conclusive discussion of the -ev-stem 
feminine names alone is feasible due to the scarcity of the available 
data. On the other hand, the attestations of -ev-stem masculine 
names are more numerous but do not seem to improve the picture 
dramatically. 

On the other hand, we may notice that it is only the name 
KAeonatpa that does also occur as an -ev- form, i.e. it is also attested 
as KAevaatpa (Bouthrotos, before mid-2nd c. BC; Prasaiboi, before 
mid-2nd c. BC).s6 Timewise, there is hardly any discrepancy 
between the two variants, but the form KAgonatpa is certainly not 


frequent. One may assume perhaps, given the overall diatopic and 
diachronic distribution of the names Oevd0tG, Oeob0Ta and 
@eo60tm across the Doric world (see fn. 52), that @evSota and 
@e060ta4 could in theory have co-existed in Epirus even without any 
koine impact.s7 But on top of these considerations, we also ought to 
take into account the dialectal and broader (historical, cultural, 
religious, political etc.) background of the names involved; for 
instance, the form KAeonatpa might have owed some of its 
popularity to the use of the name in the neighboring kingdom of 
Epirus, Macedonia as well as across the Hellenistic world in general. 

The examination of two important morphophonological features 
(-a, -ev-) above has provided us with rather few indications about 
the impact of the koine on Epirote feminine onomastics.ss But what 
has probably emerged, especially in relation to our heretofore 
general knowledge of koineization in Epirus (cf. (2) above), is the 
sharp gap between the BC and the AD periods, namely very few -n 
names in BC years vs. almost no -G names in AD years, and 
particularly, extremely few -n/-a pairs of the same name, e.g. 
Tlau@iG/-n). This ‘discontinuity’ is rather puzzling, and in fact 
considerably more noticeable than is the case with other linguistic 
phenomena, particularly if we take into account that onomastics is a 
field of the lexicon that is not normally characterized by abrupt 
changes. 

One may wonder with reason whether the actual reasons behind 
this picture are purely linguistic: on the one hand, we must note that 
the epigraphic corpora of the Hellenistic era largely come from 
different places of Epirus (Dodona, Bouthrotos, and partly from 
Ambracia) from those of the Roman/Imperial era (Nikopolis, but 
also Bouthrotos now as Roman-established cities); on the other 
hand, but also in relation to the previous remark, one ought to 
consider the differences between the population makeup of Epirus 
before the Roman destruction of Molossia in 167 BC and the new 
colonizing milieu of Roman Nikopolis (and Bouthrotos), with 
settlers from both Epirus and elsewhere, including non-Greeks. 
Future research ought to take into account these factors and bridge 
more effectively the gap between the evidence from the Hellenistic 
and the Roman periods (cf. Hammond 1967, 654 for some evidence 
about some smaller koina and ethne (post-167 BC); see also Cabanes 
et al. 2007 and 2016). 


5.2 Onomastic formulae and context 


The examination of a number of feminine names in (5.1) above has 
provided us with some interesting insights into the (possible) impact 
of koineization on Epirote feminine names. On the other hand, 
language change in onomastics can also be examined in context: an x 
name occurring next to some other one(s), especially of the same 
family, may give away further clues about onomastic change, 
especially in trans-generational and cross-population terms. 

Onomastic formulae are patterns of naming and modes of 
identifying a person in a certain socio-linguistic context. The term 
‘formula’ may sound like a standardized, established form of 
reference, but, in reality, onomastic formulae may vary, even within 
a certain socio-linguistic framework (cf. class, status, sex, age, etc.). 
In the Epirote texts, names are normally followed by their fathers’ 
names respectively (in gen. sg.), e.g. Mayatacg Apiotopaveos. 
Sometimes, ‘ethnics’, i.e. tribe names may follow, e.g. LaBup[tiov 
ModAoloo@v Ovonépvov [Kapta]tov (cf. Filos 2018b, 286). 

As far as the Epirote feminine -n names are concerned, we hardly 
find proper onomastic formulae since the nomenclature of feminine 
names was far simpler. At the very best, one may come across names 
of daughters followed by their fathers’ names, but sometimes also by 
their mothers’ names. Husbands may be cited at a distance from 
their wives within the text, but their names do not normally indicate 
linguistically very much in relation to their wives’ names apart from 
possible endogamy/exogamy. 

In any case, there are a few texts in which some of the -n 
feminine names discussed above occur and can provide us with 
additional insights despite their overall brevity (most of them are 
funerary inscriptions):89 


a) the non-Doric name Kapudvwvn, 
which occurs in a_ Hellenistic 
funerary text, is followed by her 
father’s (?) Doric name, 
Tlavoavia (Doric gen. sg.); 


c) 


d) 


in another Dodona lamella from 
the early Hellenistic period 
(4th/3rd c. BC) the Attic-Ionic 
name Nikn is preceded by her 
husband’s__ Attic-Ionic name 
Kaddtxkpdatns. Even though the 
text is written in Attic-Ionic, an 
unexpected Doric tac (gen. sg.) 
article preceding Nixnc raises 
concerns about’ the actual 
dialectal identity of the enquirer 
(‘KadAdArkpatns Enepwta eH 
€OTAL Ol yeved ANO thc Nine 
tic yuvaikdc fe...) (cf. Lhéte 
2006, 118—119);90 

the short Roman-era funerary 
inscription of Doric Xwtnpiya is 
followed by her parents’ names: 
her father’s name is a ‘Doric’ 
Xwtnpi6ac¢ and occurs in a Doric 
gen. sg. (-a), while her mother’s 
non-Doric name is Mé@n and also 
occurs in gen. sg. (Mé0ng); 


BC) epitaph of Xwtiyn (from some 
unknown place in Epirus). 


In general, the first four cases (a—d) can hardly indicate anything 
more than the co-existence of Doric and non-Doric names even 
within the same family in Epirus since the Hellenistic period 
already. On the other hand, the names listed in (e) simply point to 
the fact that in the new major urban center of the Roman era, 
namely Nikopolis, Attic-Ionic names were the norm, occasionally 
preceded by some Roman name (cf. conversely the sharp decline of 
Doric names in -@).91 In other words, the slim evidence once again 
points to the same pattern: a dialectal discrepancy between the 
mid-2nd c. BC and the early centuries AD; or, a slow (?) advance of 
the koine into Epirus until ist c. AD. 


6Conclusions 


The examination of the LGPN III.A set of Epirote feminine names 
offers some indications about the process of koineization in Epirus 
in the late Hellenistic — early Roman periods, and essentially 
corroborates the already established scholarly view, largely based on 
the (quasi-)presence of dialect features in epigraphic texts, about the 
slow advance of the Attic-Ionic koine into Epirus (cf. Bubenik 1989, 
117-118). What this onomastic study has to offer in addition, even by 
means of rather meagre evidence, is the picture of sharp 
discontinuity between the BC and AD periods, a difference that must 
also be examined from an extra-linguistic point of view (e.g. 
provenance of major epigraphic corpora, population changes 
between pre-Roman and Roman Epirus). Obviously, a large-scale 
study which would make use of the new onomastic evidence, cover 
the totality of personal names from Epirus (masculine and feminine 
alike) and look afresh into other aspects (common nouns, dialectal 
character of texts, etc.) could eventually provide more definitive 
answers about the advance of the Attic-Ionic koine into Epirus 
during the late Hellenistic — early Roman periods. 
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René Hodot 
Women’s Names in the Lesbian Dialect 


1Introduction 


Two sets of documents will be considered: 1. Sappho’s lyrical 
fragments;92 2. epigraphical texts from the Lesbian area.o3 In both 
sets, women’s names are not numerous: 16 in Sappho’s fragments, 
76 surely feminineo4 names (for 86 women) in inscriptions, mostly 
funerary, from the 5th century on. 

Three names only appear in both sets: ‘AtO1c, KAgic, and Lam@aos 
~ Wanew.o6 No more than 33% of Lesbian words are shared by lyric 
fragments and inscriptions (Hodot 2007, 105), but the disparity is 
more surprising in anthroponymy, as onomastics usage normally 
does not undergo strong breaking off in the space of a few centuries. 
Therefore, it is worthwhile to examine these names. 


2Women’s names in Sappho’s fragments and their 
epigraphical echoes 


2.1Compounds 


Apxeavacoa: kApyeavacoa 213, 2-3. 

LGPN I: one example in Rhodos; Va: one in Colophon, 4th c. BC. 
Cf. Apyaid-vakta ... Tov Mutwnvatov Strabo, XIII 599, and the 
masculine patronymic adjective fpxeavaxtibav Alcaeus 112, 24 
(Liberman 1999, I, 58, n. 23). HPN 45/78: Apye-avag Milet, 6th c. 

ist element: Apy- in Apyinma—Apyinnn IK 5, 13 passim;97 -apya 
in Apioot(ap)ya Hpaw ybva Nécr. 12 (-tpaya lapis). 

2nd element: Avagi- in Avaiidika Medavypwo Sympl. 88, 
Avaiiéixa Avuketvéa, yova 6€ ...JG Suppl. 72, 1. In inscriptions, no 
name in -avaooa, vel sim. 


? Mvaoidika: eVuop@~otépa Mvanidika tic amdAac Tupivvac “M. 
more fine-looking than tender G.’ 82 a ~ varia lectio: eDuop@otepa, 
Mvdaoi, Aixa ‘Dika is more fine-looking, Mnasis’. 


In all eight volumes of LGPN, this is the unique example of the 
name (= HPN 136/319); four examples of masc. Mvaoidéixog, all in 
Boeotia, LGPN IIIb. 

The ist element Mvaoi- does not occur in Lesbian inscriptions 
(but see n. 9). 

2nd element -dixa: Avaéidixa (s. supra); Apiotodika A1iaéveoc 
Alt. Aig. 41,98 [A]piotodixa [A]noA\Awvida yova IG 299; Aapvodixac 
évtéAcoc IG 395; Aauodixa Kp[- - - yuv]i 6€ ...IK 5, 46, 1399 0 SGp0¢ 
| [K]AavSiav ...| tav kai Aaidixav Sympl. 60.100 


TAevotodinn:  WAeiotodixn ... Oov[o]uaoOnjoetai ‘P. ... will be 
named’ 213, 4. 

The sole example quoted in all LGPN volumes. The name does 
not appear in HPN 136 (-61koc) / 372 (TlAeioto-), nor the ist element 
TIAe1oto- in Lesbian inscriptions. 


Two more compounds occur as patronymic adjectives: feminine 
according to their grammatical gender, they point out not to women 
but to men, the women’s fathers:101 

TlevOuAna: purot[at’] fhAco TevOunav [ 71, 3102 

TlwAvavaktie: tTav ToAvavaxnida sat6a 155, toAvavaxt[..]a 99, 
I 2.103 


2.20ther names 
Suffix in -(i)a 


Avaxktopia : Avaxtopi[ac ...|... o0] mapeoioacg ‘A. [not] being 
present’ 16, 15-16. 

Sole example quoted in all LGPN volumes. The name, which does 
not appear in HPN, is formed on dvaxtwp, a doublet of Gvaé.104 No 
woman’s name in -top-ia is to be found in Lesbian inscriptions. 


ToyyvaAa: | ToyyvAa .[ 95, 4; we|ta tlic] ToyybAns ‘with G.’ 213, 5- 
6. 

Sole example of the feminine: the masculine ToyyvAoc (10 
examples in all) is attested in Kyme (IK 5, p. 210, HPN 486 “Namen 
nach sichtbaren Eigenschaften”). DELG 231-232: yoyyvaAoc, 
adjective, means ‘round’, yoyyvAog, noun, refers to a ‘wildfig’. 


Awpixa: |A]apixa 15 bi1; hv Lanpw péev  tTHv peA@v moujTpIa 


Karel Awpiyav, ... GAdAor 5 Ovopadovor ‘PoéS@nw ‘which S. the 
poetess of lyric poetry calls D., ... but others name Rhodopis’ (Strab. 
xvii 808), fv 8& Opiooa 10 yévoc ‘she was Thracian by birth’ (Phot.) 
202. 

The name is not in HPN.105 According to J. Miller, RE II 1, 1914, 
col. 957-958, Rhodopis is the “Beiname einer aus Thrakien 
stammenden Hetaére in Agypten, Herodot. II 134f. (...) Ihr 
eigentlicher Name scheint Awpiya gewesen zu sein (Athen. Strab. 
Suid. a.a.0.);” ‘Po6@mc suits a hetaera. As Sappho’s brother 
Charaxosio6 spent lavishly for her, the poetess used to take Awpiya’s 
true name in a derogatory fashion (€v pédAct Lanpw mdAAa 
Katekeptounoe ptv Herod. ii 135); Pod@mc does not occur in 
Sappho’s fragments, and Awpiya does not occur anywhere else, it is 
the sole example in all LGPN volumes: has the influence of the 
‘Tenth Muse’ acted upon the spreading of the name? 


Kaddona: atta 5€ ob Kaddiona ‘even you K.’ 124. 

This name, which is not present in Lesbian inscriptions, is 
frequent elsewhere: 4 KaAAioma, 54 Kaddiomn in LGPN; HPN 565 
(PN aus Namen gottlicher Wesen: a slave in Delphi). 


Mixa: |uiooe Mixa| 71, 1. 

Mixa (and Mixn, Mixxa, Mixxn) is just one of the numerous 
nicknames formed on uKpdc “small” (OGS I 22, OGS III 227, HPN 
485, where Mixa itself is absent). There are no such feminine names 
in Lesbian inscriptions; one example of a masculine form: Mikiov 
Avtipav[etoc IG 74, 13. 


Aixa: | ob 5& otepavoic, @ Aika “and you, you wreathe” 81 b1; 
evuop@otepa, Mvaoi, Aika 82 a (var.lectio: see above). 

The use of Sixn ‘justice’ as personal name is very rare: besides 
Sappho, only 4 examples of Aika in LGPN (Napoli, in imperial age), 
and one of Aixn (Ephesos, id.).107 


Eipava: | Goapotépac ovédayua nOipava o€8ev ‘no one, o E., is 
harsher than you’ 91; | ti ue Tlavdiovic, ‘Qipava, yeAidw...; ‘what’s for 
me, o E., Pandionis the swallow?’ 135. 

OGS I 152 lists the names taken from abstract notions of good 
omen: the LGPN volumes register 9 Eipava, 186 Eiprvn, and 9 
Eipryva. 


Suffix -I¢ 


AtO1c: Npduav pév éyw oeGev, ‘AtO1, maAa1 nota ‘I loved you, A., 
since a long time’ 49,1; AtOi, ool 6 éue8ev péev annyOeto | 
@povtiodnv... ‘A., to care about me has become a disgust to you’ 131, 
1; €m|uvacBe10’ ‘AtOiS0c iwépoi ‘remembering A. in desire’ 96, 16; 
Jat@iSoc[ 90, 15. 

In Mytilene, AtOic Tli8wvoc | yatpe IG 3143108 elsewhere, five 
examples, all of Roman date: Attica, Campania, Lydia, Cnidos, 
Miletos. In HPN 550, only the masculine AtO1k0c. 


KAgic: | ool & yw KAé ‘me for you, K.’ 98 bi; ...KAéic Gyanata | 
‘beloved K.’ 132, 2. 

KAéic | Baxyiw JG Suppl. 78 (Mytilene, 3rd c. BC). 

Outside Lesbos, the feminine name appears only once, in Arcadia 
(Lousoi, end of 3rd c. BC); two men, a father and his son, are named 
KAégic in Thespiai (end of 3rd c. BC). The name is not included, HPN 
242, among the hypocoristics formed on KAgo-. 

As first element of compound, KAgo- appears in KAevnatpa 
LavAixkwvoc yova Nécr. 46 (OGS II 377) and KAewviopua Kaddinw IG 
Suppl. 21, 3.109 


? Mvdone: conj. 101, 3, cf. above (Mvaoidixa). 

According to LGPN, this hypocoristic is not infrequent, as femin. 
Mvaoic (12) — Mvnoic (2), or masc. MvGoic (9) — Mvijotc (15). 

Fragment 135 (ti pe Tlavdiovic, "Qipava, yeAidw...; ‘what’s for me, 
o ! Eirana, the swallow, daughter of Pandion?’) alludes to the myth 
of Prokne who was changed to a swallow;110 Tlavdiovic is a kind of 
patronymic adjective, which is nowhere used as a personal name for 
any woman. 

The feminine suffix -1¢ is frequent in dialectal inscriptions: 
Lesbos: ‘Agaiotig @eodmpeia yvuvi[a-- JIG 535; Ba@vadaic 
Mnv[o8éut]S0c¢ TGSuppl. 109; Adc Tiwaoiwpé-ovtocg yova IG 551; 
Zac Aiayopa yvva 6€ ... IG 322; Tepiyevic Ain IG 333; Myrina: 
"Hpauc Apiotovikw ybova Reinach 1891, 478; KaAAic Oeob0tw Neécr. 
44; Kyme: Xpvoic KAewwayopou IK 5, 14.111 


Suffix -w 


Topyw: dda 61 Kexopnpevoic | Topywe ‘(men) fully satiated with 
G.’ 144; ff TAei-otodixn [t]fi TLo]pyot ovvcvé ‘P. spouse for G.’ 213, 


5. 

HPN 112 (hypocoristic on Topyo-): Topyo, 564 (PN aus Namen 
gottlicher Wesen ... Kreis der vorolympischen Gotter): Topyova 
‘Hetaére zu Athen’. According to Chantraine, DELG s.v. yopyos, “il 
faut partir du nom de dragon femelle Topya, terme expressif (...)”. 
As a woman name, outside of Lesbos, Topyw appears only in 
Argolide (9x); variant Topyot (4 in Laconia, 1 in Messenia). 

Just as Ilavdéiovic, Tem (TedAAwco madopurmtépa ‘more 
attracted by children than G.’ 178) is not a woman’s name: Gello was 
a Saiuwv hv yuvaikec TA veoyva maisia @aolv apmaew ‘a demon 
that, women say, kidnaps newborn children’ (Hesychius, in DELG 
215). It seems to have never been used as a woman personal name. 


Tuppivo: evuop@otepa Mvaoidixa tic amadac Tupivvwe ‘M. more 
fine-looking than tender G.’ 82 a; Juptvvo1 29 (24) 3, Katyupivv[ 90 
(1) III 15. 

Sappho is quoted in HPN 589 (PN aus Tiernamen): “aus 
yuptvoc” (‘tadpole’), and in OGS II 554 (about the geminate, see 
below). 


Wan@go: the poetess readily pictures herself as having a 
conversation with Aphrodite or some friend and then her name is 
always used in vocative, in the beginning of a verse: @ | Va]nq’ 1, 
19-20; | Pano, 65, 5 and 133, 2; | Pang’, 94, 5). 

Bechtel, HPN 490 (Namen nach sichtbaren Ejigenschaften), 
relates Tampa — Panga to pwapapoc ‘crumbly, dusty’, alluding to 
skin, cf. papapo-ypws (DELG 1289). 

In various regions, several women were named Langa (Lanpw 
xpnotn IG 423, in Eresos where Sappho was born, late hellenistic 
age; two in Delos, LGPN I, 279 and 106/5 BC; one in Attica, II, 2nd 
c. AD; two Avp. in Beroia, IV; one in Bithynia, Va; three in Caria, Vb, 
Roman times), Lape@a@ (Dyrrachion, IIIa, late hellenistic period; 
Phrygia, Vc, 4th c. BC: the oldest of all examples), and Yaga. 
(Cyrene, ca. 100 BC). In Olympos of Lycia, a man is named Avp. 
Xapitwv 0 Kal Lanpodwpoc, LGPN Vb, 3rd c. AD: the fame of the 
poetess was long lasting in Antiquity. 

Aixas@a, Abmeier (1990, 4) (Assos, 3rd c. BC): the name, alone 
on the funerary stone, was new and is still without another example; 
Abmeier brings it together with Atxagévn¢,112 of which it may be a 
hypocoristic with the same ending as Panqw. 


The feminine suffix -w appears frequently in inscriptions: 
Lesbos: ‘Atw Tepi-otpatw yaipe IG 487; Epatw Pativia IG 378 II 5 
(koine); MeAivva HPN 304 (Stob.); Medittw yova Medavta ti 
TIpaéi|Adw IG 554, 1-2, quoted by HPN 304, LGPN I (sole example), 
and OGS III 138 (suffix -1t@, -1tt@); ---it@w Epuwveia IG 92, 1 
(offering to Artemis); Myrina: Xwow Avtiyovw Necr. 58, LGPN Va 


(sole example).113 
* 


Among the sixteen women’s names present in Sappho’s fragments, 
no less than six are not in use anywhere else (Avaxtopia, ToyyvAa, 
Tuppiva, Awpiya, Mvaoi-dixa, TAgiotodixa); six more forms are 
rare (Apyeavaocoa, AtOic, Topyw, Aika, KAgic, Pampa); only three 
are widely used through Greek territories (Eipava, KaAAiona, Mixa). 
These figures may suffice to explain the disparity between lyrical and 
epigraphical Lesbian data pointed out above. 

Compounds are few (Apyeavacoa, Mvaoidixa, THAewtodixa), 
hypocoristics (Avaxtopia, KAgic, Mixa, Mvdoic) and above all 
nicknames dominate: AtOic, Toy-ybAa, Topyw, Tuppivw, Aika, 
Awpiya, Eipava, KaAAiona, Pango. Is this due to the affective 
climate spreading in the poems? 

However, a group which has an affective tone is absent from 
Sappho’s fragments.114 


3Women’s names in neuter gender in dialectal 
inscriptions 


AiBépiov A tpd@os ‘A. the nurse’ JG Suppl. 103 b; HPN 531 (Der 
Name bezeichnet die Gottesangehorigkeit). Only two other examples 
outside Lesbos: in Attica, LGPN II, ca. 300. 


‘Apeotov Navan, yova 5€ EvVavaxtog ‘A. daughter of N, and wife of 
E.’ IG 320; HPN 66 (zu dpeotoc, Apeotoc Mapawvioc); one other 
example, in Euboia, LGPNI, 2nd c. BC. 


Toodiov ‘Hpodotw ‘I. son of H.’ Necr. 43. No other example is 
attested anywhere. It is a hypocoristic of compounds such as To00- 
5a/nwos, -dixoc, -Sotos, -Sapog; it is not quoted in HPN 227.115 


[Mey]liotiov ... Zwitta S€ watnp ‘M. ... mother of Z.’ Sympl. 84, 2-3; 


Meyiotiov| [- - - -] xaipe IG 425 (dialectal?); one more Meyiotiov in 
Kos (LGPN J), and one in Attica (II). 


Lépvov Zasmvpo ‘S. daughter of Z.’ IG 297 (hellenistic), quoted HPN 
502 (Namen nach Charaktereigenschaften); no other example 
anywhere. 


All these neuter names are unique or at least very rare; non-dialectal 
inscriptions display two other neuter names, which are widely used, 
as the volumes LGPN show: Aumiov, 167 ex., and Mooyiov, 100 ex.116 


4Expressive gemination 


The reduplication of a consonant of hypocoristics of compounds and 
nicknames is a frequent device in Greek anthroponymy.117 It is used 
both in Sappho’s fragments and in dialectal epigraphical texts: 


Tab. 1: Expressive gemination of consonants. 


——_ sappho Inscriptions 

KK “CS TATKKOTOO~—“=CSSCS™*S 
Aptotwv[u]pida IK 4, 
59 

AA KaAAtoTra KdAAtc Oeoddtw (see 
above) 
Ba®uAAic 
Mnv[o8Eut]docg = (see 
above) 

vv Tuppivw Aoivvw Avootkeia 


(see above) 
MéAivvw (see above) 


Trp2 Wanow Aixati@w (see above) 

TO2 ‘ATOIC ‘AtOIc (see above) 
---iT8w Eppwveia IG 92, 1 

Tt — MEAitTW yuva 


MeAavta (see above) 


1. Quoted HPN 451, among the numerous hypocoristic compounds in 
Dio-. 

2. For pronunciation and written form of ‘aspirated’ consonants when 
geminate, see Michel Lejeune, Phonétique historique du grec et du 


mycénien, Paris 1972, 71; a variant Lap@w, see above. 


5By way of conclusion: AeoBia 


The name Agofia does not appear in Sappho’s fragments nor in 
dialectal inscriptions; a AeCBias is recorded among worshippers to 
the cult of god Mandros in Kyme, IK5, 37, 58c, text in koine (late 
hellen.?). 

Outside Kyme, the use of the feminine Agofia is not frequent: 
once in Napoli (LGPN IIIa), in Smyrna and Lydia (Va), and in inland 
Asia Minor (Vc), all from the ist or 2nd c. AD. The masculine 
AéoBioc was more widely used: 23 examples, in all regions except for 
Central Greece. The compounds on AeofBo- are concentrated in 
Mytilene: see HPN 277, except for a KA. AcoB@vag in Pompeiopolis 
of Paphlagonia, 2nd c. AD. Like the other examples, the Latin suffix 
of AeoBiavoc (one in LGPN II, one in IIIa) points to a late fashion.119 
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Ntkouaxoc w’ E0€ | 
xalpe Favat hépaxdsc: | 6 tol kepauetc p’ dvebExe: | 
50c 6 F’ iv AvOpo morc | S0Eav Exev Ayab<a>v 


(CEG 396 post CEG2, p. 303)120 
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Archaic Greek epigrams were meant to be inscribed on durable 
materials and combine image and text. They are characterized by 
features that were both distinctive and conventional: the epigrams 
usually were written in an epichoric alphabet and dialect (with 
frequent echoes of poetical models, chiefly the Homeric epics), have 
the metrical form of hexameters or elegiac couplets, and are concise 
and formulaic, with such mandatory or nearly mandatory elements 
as the name of the dedicator and/or the individual being 


commemorated and reference to the deity for which the dedication 
was intended. The physical layout of the inscriptions is fairly 
standard as well, though on occasion it varies for reasons ranging 
from mechanical errors to the desire to help the reader navigating 
the text or to attract the attention of passers-by.i21 

Particularly interesting in these respects is a small 6th cent. BCE 
terracotta object from South Italy inscribed in archaic Achaean 
lettering with a verse dedication to Heracles and the signature of the 
artist, who is also identified as the dedicator. From the moment this 
peculiar item was unearthed in 1882 near the small town of San 
Mauro Forte (roughly 50km from both Matera and Pisticci),:22 
uncertainty regarding the sequence of the lines has occasioned 
debate. The layout suggests planning that was partly abandoned in 
the execution, with some hesitations and mistakes. On the other 
hand, the general meaning of the inscription is clear enough 
regardless — and, in my view, this is the key point — of the sequence 
of the lines: it is an anathematic epigram to Heracles, the artist and 
dedicator of which, Nicomachos, also specifies his profession as 
Kepauevc (notable parallels include CEG 193 = ACADE 15, a 
dedication by Nearchos inscribed on a capital supporting an 
outstanding kore crafted by Antenor, one of the most famous 
sculptors of the time).123 


2 


Before addressing the main features of this monument — its 
typology, the formal and formulaic features, the recipient deity, 
poetic allusions, and the layout — it will be useful to provide a 
detailed description of it. Standing ca. 40 cm high and described 
variously as a pyramid, obelisk, stele, or possibly more likely, a 
votive to be compared to the class of the votive boundary stones (i.e. 
a terracotta version of a tetragonos lithos):24 on a three-stepped 
base, it was certainly made to be positioned on a support. The 
inscription is written in the late archaic Achaean alphabet, for which 
reason it has been dated to the last quarter of the 6th c. BCE.125 
Unfortunately, not much is known about either the context of the 
dedicationiz6 — it must have been one in which Greeks and local 
populations came in contact (a kind of relationship in which 
Heracles came to play an important role) — or the cult of Heracles in 
Metapontum and its chora_ generally, which is _ otherwise 


documented only by a 4th c. BCE inscription and two 5th c. BCE 
coins.127 The nature of the cult and its relationship to the dedication 
are likely to have important implications for the function of the 
votive object and Nicomachos’ choice to offer it to Heracles.128 

The text, then, is an anathematic epigram to Heracles in elegiacs 
plus the signature of Nicomachos, who identifies himself as both the 
artist and dedicator and as a kepaueve. It was executed before firing 
in five vertical lines running (mostly) boustrophedon from top to 
bottom on the four faces of the object, with each line of writing 
corresponding to a hemistich of either a hexameter or pentameter. 
Two of the faces are larger, extending from ca. 9 cm from the bottom 
to ca. 5 cm from the top; the two narrower faces extend from ca. 4 
cm from the bottom to ca. 2 cm from the top. On one of the larger 
sides, which may be labeled A, run two lines of writing, left to right 
and top to bottom, one reading yaipe Favas hépakdAec and the other 
Nikopayxog pw’ éndg, thus providing the signature of the artist. 
Contiguous to this side and proceeding counter-clockwise, is a 
narrower side, which can be labeled B, that reads 6 toi kepapevs LW’ 
dvébe«e, initially in retrograde (see below) writing and running from 
bottom to top. Side B is also contiguous to the other larger side, C, 
which reads S0fav éyév dya0<a>v from left to right and top to 
bottom. Lastly, the other narrower side, D, contiguous to side A 
proceeding clockwise, reads 50c &€ F’ iv GvOpo noice retrograde and 
bottom to top. This dedication to Heracles, written in elegiacsi29 
(with a possible metrical issue in the name of the god),130 then, 
combines an invocation to the deity (yaipe Favagé hépakdec), which 
is somewhat uncommon in votive epigrams, with the well-attested 
quid pro quo motif (80c &€ F’ iv GvOpo morc SOEav éyev ya8<a>Vv) 
and the mention of the dedicator, in this case revealing as well his 
profession as a kepauevc and particularly as the maker of the object 
(€mo0€) — these latter details being, for obvious reasons,1i3: less 
frequent features of anathematic epigrams (with less frequent 
formulas), though there are parallels in archaic and classical times. 

On the other hand, already in the initial publications about this 
object, scholars were drawing attention to the fact that palaeography 
in itself cannot determine the correct sequence of the lines, for 
which they resorted to analysis of the content and the meter, though, 
as discussed presently, there are more palaeographical data to 
consider. Moreover, scholars agree that the lines on sides D (60¢ 8e 
F’ iv dvOpo more) and C (SdEav éxyev Gya9<a>v) are connected and 


to be read in this order (D-C). There is no such unanimity regarding 
the sequence of the three lines incised on the sides A and B, with the 
positioning of the signature, Nixouayoc w’ Eds, on side A being 
especially controversial. Kaibel explained the inscribing of the 
signature in solely palaeographical terms: Nicomachos initially 
incised the four semicola of the “carmen” on the four sides and 
afterwards selected the A side for the “subscriptio” (which, in his 
opinion, should be read last) simply because it offered sufficient 
blank space. It must be said, however, that the other larger side, C, 
also leaves ample room around the 6d0fav éyev dya0<a>v 
inscription.:32 Most scholars, however, disagree with Kaibel and hold 
that, not-withstanding some uncertainties regarding the realization 
of the inscription,i33 the collocation of the signature is intentional, 
tied to the content, and, as a consequence, relevant to the 
relationship among the three contiguous lines NixOpayoc pw’ E08, 
xaipe Favaé hépakrec, and 6 toi kepauets p’ Avé0eKke. The nature of 
this relationship has been variously reconstructed, more often (and 
usually deemed as more likely) with the signature at either the 
beginning or the end of the sequence of the lines. 

The versions of the texts offered by the main editions are as 
follows: 


xalpe Favag h<e>paxaes, | 6 toi kepapevc pW’ AvebEke: | 
50c Se Flv AvOpo noice | S0Eav éxev dyab<a>Vv | 
Ntkouayoc pW’ E108. 

Kaibel (IG XIV), Guarducci (EG), and Lazzarini (DVA) 


Nikopayxoc WW’ E708 | 

xaipe Favag hépaxdes, | 6 toi kepaueve p’ dvebeE«e: | 

50c &é F’ lv GvOpo morc | SOEav éxev dyab<a>v. 

FH 111; Hansen (CEG 396 post CEG2, p. 303); Dubois 2002 no. 
75 (who reads 

Flv)134 


xalpe Favas H(€)pakrgs | 

Ntkouaxoc pw’ E708, | 6 Tol Kepapetve pW’ AvebEKe 
50c &é F’ lv GvOpo morc | SOEav éxev AyaO(a)v 
SGDI; DGE; Duhoux 1984 


xatpe Favag h(€) parses, | 6 toikepapeve p’ dvebe«e | 
Nikopayoc pW’ E08 | 


50c 5é F’ lv GvOpo morc | SOEav éxev GyaO(Wv. 
Arena (IGASM IV no. 79). 
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Scholars, then, have attempted to solve the problems regarding the 
intended sequence of the lines with reference to the manner in 
which the inscription was incised, starting with the oddity of one 
side reading two inscriptions and the fact that simply reading the 
lines clockwise or counter-clockwise does not yield a satisfactory text 
as far as either the content or meter are concerned. I suggested 
above that a better reading can be achieved by taking into account 
more of the palaeographical elements than have usually been 
considered in attempts to make sense of this inscription (e.g. 
Duhoux 1984; Dubois 1985 cf. id. 2002 no. 75; Hansen 1985). As has 
been seen, the lines on the narrower sides (i.e., B and D) both run 
from bottom to top, that is, from the larger section resting on the 
steps to the narrower section, while the lines on sides A and C run in 
the opposite direction, from top to bottom. These lines, then, run 
boustrophedon, proceeding from the line on side A incised closer to 
B (ie. A.1: xaipe Favas hépaxdec) and counter-clockwise from top to 
bottom, then bottom to top (B), and, rather than continuously (i.e. 
C-D) then again from top to bottom (D) and bottom to top (C) and 
on to the other line incised on side A, namely the signature (A.2). 
Moreover, all of the letters on side A and all but one letter on side C 
are dextroverse while side B begins retrograde but then proceeds 
from left to right, and the letters of side D are retrograde, again but 
for one letter. 

It is my view that palaeography, though it may not explain 
everything about the order of the lines, as has often been stressed 
(especially regarding the sequence of 0c &€ F’ iv AvOpo morc | SOEav 
éyev Gya8<a>v), does reveal more than has yet been recognized 
about Nicomachos’ signature and its relationship to the rest of the 
inscription. I hope to show that a refocused palaeographical 
perspective is especially informative in reconstructing side A, for it 
can be seen from this perspective that the layout, with both 
inscriptions running in the same _ direction (rather than 
boustrophedon), is intentional, serving to differentiate the signature 
from the line reading yaipe Favaé hépaxdgc that is inscribed on the 


same side and to signal that a distinct sentence or part of the text is 
starting. In short, the writing distinguishes Nikouayoc p’ ede from 
xaipe Favas hépakAec and the rest of the inscription. Such a 
technique is found in a few other inscriptions and is best 
represented by the so-called “paragraphing system” used in archaic 
Cretan wall-inscriptions. These long legal texts engraved on the 
walls of public buildings in Dreros and Gortyna in the 7th and 6th c. 
BCE all begin with a retrograde line that either stands alone to form 
a single (sense or syntactic) unit, or, as is frequently the case, 
continues in boustrophedon on the following line(s) so that the 
mason could complete a unit that requires more letters than can be 
fit into a single retrograde line. Each new unit would then begin 
afresh, written from right to left. Therefore, in cases in which the 
final line of a unit is retrograde, the new unit runs in the same 
direction as the preceding line.i35 Other examples of efforts to guide 
the reader’s attention to the beginning of an inscription, or of a new 
sentence through a marked mise en page, include the so-called “false 
boustrophedon” i136 (CEG 434 = ACADE Dub. 1), a 6th c. BCE Attic 
text possibly commemorating the reorganization of the Great 
Panathenaia that runs in boustrophedon from the top to the bottom 
and back again, but, at the beginning (i.e. Il. 1-2) — and this is the 
“false boustrophedon” — the letters in line 2 form a kind of corner, 
with their tops facing the tops of the letters in line 1, while the 
remaining lines proceed in standard boustrophedon.137 

The inscriptions of the former group are clearly comparable with 
the present case, in which, as has been seen, a separate unit is 
demarcated by a new line running in the same direction as the 
preceding one rather than reversing direction so as to follow the 
boustrophedon order of the rest of the text. Moreover, the incision of 
the signature on the same side and in the same direction (i.e., from 
top to bottom and left to right) as the salutation to Herakles is 
consistent with two additional visual elements. First, the letters of 
Nikopayog pw’ émo€ are larger than those on the other sides, 
particularly in comparison with the rather small and crowded 
lettering at the beginning of the phrase yaipe Favas hépakAsc close 
to the top of the object; the lettering then increases in size toward 
the end of the line.13s As a consequence (and as the second visual 
element), Nixouayoc w’ €20€, though it includes fewer letters than 
xaipe Favaé hépaxAec, occupies more space in the final section. The 
differences in both the size of the letters and their positioning on the 


stone with regard to the signature and the dedication proper (or 
epitaph) are well-attested techniques for emphasizing the former, 
though usually, of course, the dedicator and artist are separate 
individuals.:139 The coexistence of these features suggests, again, that 
the organization of the inscription was intentional:4o and makes less 
likely the positioning of the signature in the middle of the poem (as 
in the editions of DGE and Duhoux shown above), especially when 
these features are considered in combination with meter and syntax. 

Dubois has drawn attention to another graphic phenomenon in 
the inscription that adds to the uncertainties regarding its execution 
and that, in his opinion, is unparalleled. Specifically, whoever 
executed the inscription occasionally changed the orientation of 
some letters, possibly as he shifted position or rotated the object in 
the process of incising it. Thus, for example, he may have begun the 
signature retrograde at the top of the obelisk (vi) but then changed 
direction to complete the line in a left-to-right direction, as with the 
other hemistich. Similarly, on side B, he may have started to write 
the first three letters (oto) retrograde from the bottom and 
proceeded left-to-right towards the end; on side C, after the first four 
letters were written in that direction, the next four were turned 
upside down, i.e. retrograde, to resume the left-to-right orientation 
towards the end of the line.14: Notably, the sign for iota is written in 
the same orientation throughout the inscription, regardless of the 
overall orientation of the line (see ll. 1.1, 1.2, 2, and 3), so that, with 
respect to vi in 1. 1.1, all of the letters share the same orientation 
apart from the initial ny.142 Moreover, as has been seen, there are 
parallels for letters written in the “wrong” orientation in inscriptions 
that were engraved vertically and downward,143 especially when the 
engraving is in boustrophedon and/or retrograde. 

Nicomachos’ dedication, then, shows some uncertainties in the 
execution, and, while such mistakes are found in other 
boustrophedon inscriptions, especially vertical ones, the 
organization of the text on the stone seems to have been designed so 
as to direct readers to the name of the artist-dedicator. The extensive 
scholarly discussion of the sequence of the lines, especially with 
regard to the positioning of Nikopayoc w’ €0¢, is predicated on the 
assumption that the layout is intentional. It is my contention that 
the key consideration in the planning of the inscription was the 
desire to emphasize the signature of Nicomachos and _ that, 
consequently, the question regarding the sequence of lines should be 


approached from the opposite direction from the one taken by 
previous interpretations: Nicomachos’ primary goal was to impress 
upon readers of the inscription his own identity as both the 
dedicator and the artist (rather than alert readers to the divine 
recipient and the reason for the dedication), for which reason his 
profession (kepauevc) is made explicit as well.144 Viewed in this way, 
the positioning of Nuxouaxoc ’ €10€ was primary and emphatic and, 
in a way, independent of the anathematic epigram proper, which 
gives good and complete sense wherever a reader locates it in the 
sequence of lines, which in turn was secondary and came, so to 
speak, as a consequence of the positioning of the signature. The 
latter is marked in that it is inscribed (4) on the only side containing 
two lines and shares the neighboring line’s direction — thereby, as 
argued earlier, indicating that yaipe Favaé hépaxAgc constitutes a 
separate unit — and (2) in letters that are larger (and possibly of 
different height) than the letters in that line. Notably, in order to 
read the sequence of the epigram as elegiacs, a reader would have to 
stop after the second line on the narrow side B and begin again from 
the other narrow side D (for a possible parallel, see CEG 129) rather 
than simply proceed counter-clockwise. As it appears on the object, 
from a palaeographical point of view, Nikouayoc p’ énd€ would, 
therefore, divide the two verses of the poem, which are both 
interdependent and complete, serving as a kind of pivot between 
them, and hence occupy the emphatic position. On the other hand, 
Nicomachos was in all likelihood well aware that his signature could 
be read as either the final or the initial line of the sequence (and 
perhaps in other ways as well),i45 but this was a secondary issue, 
especially because, in whichever sequence the lines are read, the 
meaning of the epigram is clear. 
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I turn now to issues relating to the typology, literary echoes, and 
linguistic features of the epigram. Anathematic epigrams in which 
the dedicator is also the maker of the dedication and states his 
profession (in this case kepapevc)i46 are, though not common, well 
enough attested in archaic and classical times. Such dedications 
usually feature the verb €moinoe(v) (or €ypawev on vases), thus 
stressing the role of the artist as a maker, either alone or 
accompanied by dvé0nke(v).147 In a few cases, explicit reference is 


made to the beauty of the object and/or skill of the artist, such as 
dvbp_ec Enoigoav copia KaAdv GyaAua CEG 291 = ACADE 110, 
Attica, 6th c. BCE; EvpavSpog y ’ AveOexe [?tbm]ov mepikloréa 
nolifolv Xepol ikaw, €50lke T ] AC [Salvaiail] <moA>16yo1, CEG 
a Locris, 600—550_ BCE; and (i) [2ca. Jen egvatan sie = (ii _ 
6rdv? | TOLL oo@otol col lizeoP[ar KJat[a téyvev? ] ' [hoc yap 
héxei téxvev Adi[o]v’ héy[e1 Biotov], CEG 230 = ACADE 50, Athens, 
500-480 BCE, the latter of which seems to connect the skill of the 
artist explicitly to possible consequences in terms of better life and/ 
or means of life characterized by prosperity. 

Another well-attested element of dedicatory epigrams is the quid 
pro quo, that is, the dedicator’s request to the god for something in 
return, with expressions ranging from the simple (but quite direct) 
xapiv davididov to more elaborate and specific Tequests to the gods 
for material goods. Examples include tiv yever|v Biotov T ado" év 
axnuoovvnt CEG 414, Paros, ca. 500 BCE;148 tOc TU, Favaxe, 
pepvaAaxoo, 51601 &’ apetav [te kal 6ABov] CEG 334, Boeotia, 550- 
525 BCE, which seems to a greater (as in CEG 334) or lesser extent 
to echo Hom. Hymn 15.9 to Heracles, yaipe dvag Aidc vie: Sid0u 8 
dpetyy te kal 6ABov and Hom. Hymn 20.8 to Hephaistos, Ad’ (An8’ 
“Heauote-: Sidovu 8 Apetiy te Kai 6ABov; see also Hom. Hymn 31.14 
xatpe avak, mpogpwv Sé Biov Ovuunpe’ Smae asking for excellence, 
success, prosperity, and substance. Also norway in this respect is 
kaAFOv GyaAua Favaxtt FlexaBoAor A]|[mOAovi = lopiSazroipzo€ we 
Ex€otporlog avtap éume@oav: [-~-~-=-~oVv Titovp, : TOC TD, 
Favaxe, pepvaaxoo, Sido1 & apetdav [te Kal dABov]) CEG 334, 
engraved on a tile that serves as the dedicated object and is thus 
comparable to Nicomachos’ dedication in many respects, being also 
a banausic dedication involving an artisani49 who dedicates an 
object related to his profession and asks for prosperity as the quo for 
the quid represented by the dedication (and possibly in connection 
with his skill). Hechestrotos asks for 6ABov, ‘wealth’, as well as 
dpetn, ‘excellence’, as a reward, in both cases possibly with material 
sense: OABov is often ambiguous in designating both spiritual and 
material wealth, the latter being the more common sense, and dpet) 
has mostly the value of ‘excellence’, ‘reward for excellence’, but that 
of ‘prosperity’ already at Od. 13.45, Oeol & dpetnv Ondoelav 
MAVTOIV, Kal 1) TL KAKOV LETASHLWIOV ein, and of ‘well-being’ as the 
reward for hard work at Hes. Op. 289, tijc¢ 8 apetiic iSpHta Oeol 
mpo-mapoWev €8nKkav ABavatot. 


There are, then, clear parallels in both epigraphic formulas and 
the literary tradition. The literary echoes are not exclusively 
Homeric, however; thus scholars long ago connected the wording 
with [pseudo-]Arch. 324.2 W.: yaipe dva& ‘Hpa-KAeici50 and a 
passage in Solon’s so-called Hymn to the Muses in which the 
Athenian politician asks for prosperity and a good reputation (6ABov 
ol 1p0¢ O<eH>v paKdpwv Sdte, kal mpd¢g AnNavtwv / AvOpamwv 
aici S0€av éxew Ayabrv 13.4 W.).151 The wording is indeed very 
similar to Solon’s here, and it must also be said that the concept 
(expressed in such turns of phrase as Sofav éyelv) of possessing 
‘good repute’ is found in archaic poetry (e.g. Theogn. 572 W. = 1104a 
W., on several men who 60fav Exovo’ aya8dv; cf. also Tyrt. 12.9 W. 
ovo’ ci mdoav éxo1 S0Eav ANV OPov-pidoc GAkfjc¢ and Ale. 72.12).152 It 
makes sense that an artisan would request ‘good repute’, possibly 
with the so-to-speak “economic” implications thereof; and, indeed, 
the same implications are hoped for by dedicators making similar 
requests for dpetr (e.g. Sidov 6 Apetiv te Kai dABov). It is also 
noteworthy that Solon’s poem includes a request for OAfov, 
designating there material well-being, but with limitations, as well as 
ayabnv S0gav, probably ‘the reputation of being an avnp ayabdc’ 
(and to which the 6ABov asked for is linked).153 It has even been 
proposed that S6c Sé F’ iv AvOpo more SOEav éyev Gya8<a>v is a 
direct quotation from Solon on the basis of the syntax, the meaning 
of 50&a, and finally the “abbreviated writing” (i.e. 8 = 92), which 
would be operating in what is written as aya@v on the stone (the 
word is unanimously interpreted as GyaQ<a>v), in which case the 
text should be printed 80c¢ 8 éFiv GvOpo moc SdEav éxev Aya (i.e. 
aya8nv, with Ionic phonology).154 However, ctya@rv is questionable 
for a variety of reasons, particularly because, in archaic epigrams, 
echoes of the literary tradition, with meter permitting, involve 
adaptation to local phonetics (with very rare exceptions),155 see e.g. 
S0[c xa]picoav duoirpav from Corinth, the example from Boeotia 
quoted above echoing Homeric 6i8o0v xyapieooav dpoiBrv, and paviv 


OTOOM voc] from Sparta, CEG 373 echoing Adc 8’ waziceto piv, 
Od. 14.283). In other words, an allusion to Solon or a “Solons Zitat” 
in Nicomachos’ dedication would be expected to read dyaOav with 
the inherited [a:] proper to West Greek dialects, in like manner as 
the Homeric and “Archilochean” yaipe Gvag referring to Heracles 
appears as yaipe Favag with [w] preserved in West Greek dialects.156 
And indeed, this interpretation would sit well with the general 


linguistic shape of the epigram; for, while most of the wording (i.e. 
that apart from epigraphic formulas) has echoes in the literary 
tradition, particularly the Ionic-(Attic) portion of it (i.e. Homer and 
elegy), when possible, the spelling reflects local phonetics. As it 
happens, most of the linguistic features would have the same shape 
in any dialect, though éyév is foreign to Achaean (where a short 
ultima is expected for the infinitive, but a long one, for which the 
literary tradition provides models, is required by the meter). On the 
other hand, the [w] preserved in Favag and the pronoun (fe or Fiv 
depending on the reading, both have been proposed, see below), the 
“short” plural dative in - otc, and (probably) the inherited [a:] in 
aya0<a>vis7 are all at home in West Greek dialects (or even, in case 
Flv is to be read, possibly exclusive to them). In the considerable 
debate regarding the interpretation of SeFiv, scholars have for the 
most part supported either 6€ F’ iv (i.e. acc. sing. Fe with elision 
before the preposition tv < €v) or 5€ Fw (ie. the 3rd pers. dative 
singular personal pronoun). On the one hand, it is true that, as 
Dubois (2002) pointed out, év > iv is not found in Achaean (nor is it 
strictly necessary for the syntax) and the ending -.v for the dative 
singular of personal pronouns is found in West Greek dialects;i58 on 
the other, the latter interpretation does yield a better text as far as 
syntax is concerned and €v > iv, though rare, is found in West Greek 
dialects as well.iso 
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Nicomachos, then, combined epigraphic formulas with literary ones 
in his quid pro quo dedication to Heracles. A reconsideration of the 
dedication from a palaeographical perspective, I have argued, 
indicates that he primarily sought to draw attention to himself as the 
creator of the object on which the epigram appears, and that for this 
purpose his signature was set off from the rest of the epigram using 
techniques that are well documented, though rare, in the Greek 
epigraphic tradition. Whether his request to the god for “good 
repute” was fulfilled went unrecorded, but his choice of a non- 
standard layout and combination of formulas has assured his lasting 
fame among those who still read ancient Greek epigrams. 
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Sophie Minon 
An Arcadian Man Called Bo@ic, or Rather 
Bo@ic? 


As a Peloponnesian gift to Emilio, who was friendly enough to join 
us years ago in this area of mainland Greece,i6o0 here are a few 
thoughts on the etymology of the Arcadian hapax attested as BOOIZ 
(the reading is certain). The name appears in Mantinean judgment 
IG V 2 262, L. 12 and dates back to the beginning of the 5th century 
BC. Until now, we have been hesitant to identify this relatively 
isolated form as either BOO1c or BOOic because it is written in the 
epichoric alphabet. 

As Laurent Dubois reminds us in his 1986 re-edition of the 
inscription,:61 Bechtel accentuated the name as BOOic (instead of 
BO@ic) in HPN 98, probably by mistake. This could be because he 
understood it to be a shortened form of either *BooOfpac (‘ox 
hunter’, an expected epithet for wolf,i62 given that Pape and 
Benseler’s dictionary indicates that it was also used as a nickname 
for Lykos of Rhegion)163 or of *Bod8owoc ‘beef feast’. In fact, both 
names are attested as far back as the 4th c. BC, but with the Bov- 
spelling.16g Another option could be Bov-6Utn¢ ‘oxen sacrificer’, a 
nickname given to Pythagoras, according to Proclus.i65 Also worthy 
of consideration are the Crotonian name Bot-@-oc, recorded in 
Iamblichus,166 or the Thessalian name Bov-0-ac (Krannon, 3rd c. 
BC, with a quite opaque <ovu> spelt as the /ou/ diphthong or the 
ancient /o:/ spelled <w> in other areas). These other names may 
well provide the best parallels to B6-0-1c. However, we should also 
add here the Boeotian name Bw-8ivac ‘he who suckles the cow’(?), 
attested in Copai (3rd c. BC), whose second element, rather than a 
unique variant of - 8otvac, may be related to the root *dhe- ‘suck’ of 
u18Nvn ‘nurse’.167 Its first element is certainly only documented in 
the form Bw- in this anthroponym from Northern Boeotia. Bov- is 
the form found in compounds in Thespiai (BoU8e1poc, BoUKepac) 
and in the Boeotian calendar (1st month: BovKdttoc),168 however, as 
well as the derived names Boté1ovie9 in Tanagra, BuiAA€ in Thebes 
(5th c. BC) and Bovioxa in Thespiai (3rd/2nd c. BC). It is, in any 


case, commonplace for a truncated compound to retain the initial 
consonant or consonant sequence of the second element, as 
exemplified by Dubois for Aetol. Bodxpic us. *Bov-Kpavoc (the 
unattested converted form of an appellative in Empedocles (DGEsp, 
S.U.). 

Do these examples presuppose a first element, thematized in the 
genuine form Bo(F)o- (contracted in Bo-), which is only attested in 
ancient times in the poetic form fBod-KAep ‘stealing oxen’ in a 
fragment from Sophocles (Radt 318)? This formation has, in fact, 
every chance of being secondary. This is because we would expect it 
to have the etymon *g*ow- as in *g*owk’*olos, Myc. go-u-ko-ro, with 
/w/ > F in principle only in cases where it becomes intervocalic.170 
Note, however, that for Bov-Bdtac ‘feeding oxen’ (Pi. +), the 
Mycenaean dialect attests both variants: go-u-go-ta (Kn X 480) in 
Crete, and go-qo-ta (Py Ea 250) in the Peloponnese, which could be 
evidence of a sporadic dissimilation of *w by the labiovelar appendix 
of the following stop.i7: This problem led Dubois to propose, in the 
first instance, that Bo @1c¢ represented “la survivance d’une époque 
ou le u du nom plein n’était pas encore restitué”. In the end, though, 
he opted to analyze Bo- in BOOic as “le radical sans *w de l’accusatif 
hérité B@v (du nom du boeuf), dans un composé régressif 4 rection 
accusative; (...) les formes a diphtongue -ov du IVe siécle 
s’expliquant par des réfections d’aprés (le nominatif) Bobc”. 

The Sophoclean form mentioned could support the hypothesis 
that the first element of the compound was inflected, if it were not 
both motivated by the meter and an isolated form. Denominations 
for sacrifices starting with Bo- (5th c. BC), then Bov-Kdma, in 
Lindos,i72 could provide an illustration of the contraction used 
outside poetry. They are not necessarily evidence of Dubois’ 
analogical refection, however, since the ‘mild’ Dorian of the 4th 
century BC in Lindos permits the substitution of the digraph <ov> 
for <o> to represent the /o:/ as an outcome of the contraction. A 
review of the LSJ and the DGEsp shows that other compounds 
(nouns and adjectives) with Bo(F)o- as their first element are all 
from the Late Hellenistic period at the earliest, and are especially 
found in poetry.173 

How is this root spelled in Arcadian, then, in the appellative itself 
and in the other anthroponyms it was used to build? Until recently, 
we had only the name Bovudic in Lousoi (4th c. BC) a truncated 
name probably formed from the name of the ‘butcher’, *Bov- 


udy(e)ipogi74 and the appellative Bovodc ‘ox path’, in a 
contemporary text by Orchomenos.175 The new calendar of feasts, 
probably originating from Mount Lykaios and dated ca. 475-450 
and recently published by Clackson and Carbon,i76 offers us the 
appellative in the form of the nominative singular Botc (L. 16 and 
20) and the accusative singular Bdov (L. 7), which are therefore 
exactly contemporaneous with the inscription of Mantinea, where 
Bo@ic is mentioned. We therefore have evidence that Ancient 
Arcadian retained the etymological *w vocalized in u in the 
nominative of this stem as well as the expected inherited form of 
accusative with no *w: no levelling has taken place in ancient times 
for this paradigm, unlike names in -eUc, whose nominative has been 
remodelled as -\\¢: see iepiic, based on the accusative hiepév. 

According to Chantraine, in the Ancient Greek of the alphabetic 
period, one would expect, in principle, compounds with the first 
element Bov-, but Bo(F)- before a vowel.i77 It is true that the 
anthroponym Bw-Q8ivac in Copai could invite us to interpret the 
Arcadian anthroponym in the same way as B6-@1c. However, the Bw- 
of the Boeotian form seems so isolated beside Bov- (including the 
anthroponym formed from the name of month bhvxéros[ genitive of 
Bovukdttei/nc] in the same inscriptioni7s) that we might question 
such a hypercorrection. This is particularly true at a time when there 
may have been an effort to reassert Boeotian identity against Koine 
Greek. Boeotian texts distinguished themselves from Attic ones by 
spelling the secondary /o:/ as <w>, which post-Euclidean Attic 
spelled <ov>, as for example, in the thematic genitive. We may 
suppose that the spelling <w> could have been extended to the 
etymological diphthong /ou/, according to the equation represented 
in Table 2. 


Tab. 2: Spelling conventions of <w> and <ou>. 


Phonemes 


Spellings *O: *fou/ secondary /o:/ 
Attic Koine <w> <ou> <ou> 
Post-Euclidean Boeotian <w> <ou> <W> 
Hence: 

Boeotian reaction to the <w> <w> <w> 


Koine 


It is true that the only other variations of the diphthong found in the 
oldest period of the Boeotian dialect, present not <w> but <v> — and 
the inverse spelling <ov> for */u:/ -— which testify its 
monophthongization. It is also of interest to note that <o> and /u/ 
are also used interchangeably early on, but not frequently.i79 Could 
the hypothesis that the earlier-attested Boeotian name Bégac (note 
18) be linked to the family of Botc find phonetic justification in this 
graphical and phonological context? 


Tab. 3: Spelling conventions of <o>, <u> and <ou>. 


Phonemes 
Spellings *o *fu/ */u:/ */ou/ 
Pre-Euclidean <o> <u> <u> <ou> 
Boeotian 
Variants <u> <o> <oOu> <u> 
Hence: BOgac? 


In fact, it is clear that the <o> of BOgas is even less likely to be the 
spelling of the etymological diphthong than the <w> of BwOivac. 
The Boeotian name must therefore be understood as BOgac and we 
must admit a genuine /o:/ for BwOivac too. As uncertain as the 
etymology of the former name may be, both in this dialect and 
probably also in Lindos (B0-Kdm1a), there are at least two definite 
examples of an /o:/ form of the root of the ox’s name in the first 
element of compound. 

Nevertheless, despite the lack of usable data, in Arcadian (a 
dialect from a completely different region and family) we would 
expect *Bov-@tc, if the anthroponym had been formed, like Bov-uGic, 
from the name of the ox. 

Then, what other etymological paths are there? In Arcadian, the 
contraction of /o/ + /a/ gives /o:/, spelled successively <o> and then 
<w>, with no examples of an /o/ + /a:/ contraction. The fact, 
however, that a Mantinean man bears the name Bod8ooc (IG V 2 
323, L. 57, 3rd c. BC) without any doubt related to the truncated 
form BonOog, an Athenian name from 5th c. BC (HPN 512)], makes 
it unlikely that this is a contracted form similar to the Ionian Bw0Ew 
vs. Bon8€w in Herodotus (8.47: €BonOnoav ABCPS; éBwOnoav DR; 
€BdOnoav V).:180 In Pape-Benseler’s dictionary, Benseler interpreted 
as linked to this verb the following two proper nouns, both 


characterized by the initial syllable Bov-: Bov@ia, the name of an 
Ionian city (Theopomp., Hist. 369) and the name Bot@€oc, which we 
have already mentioned, of a Pythagorean of Crotone, and his 
Pythionic homonym. These are literary attestations from the 
Hellenistic to the Imperial Period, at the earliest, in which <ov> can 
be used to spell both the ancient diphthong and the secondary /o:/. 
However, in the Koine of these periods we would expect the root to 
include the non-contracted <on>, or even <od> for the name of the 
Crotonian, if it had been transmitted according to its genuine 
dialectal form (see Aetol. Bod8éw),18: and possibly <w> for the name 
of the Ionian city transmitted by Theopompus). For the latter, <ov> 
could be a koineization of an ancient unattested form *Bw@eia (Att. 
BonGe1a), deduced, at least based on their derivational suffix, from 
the epigraphic forms Bov@Oe1a and BovOeieve (IG I3 270, I, L. 27, 
442/1 BC and 259, V, L. 19, 454/3 BC) of the name of the same 
Ionian city. Based on such evidence, nonetheless, it is difficult to 
sustain this etymology, at least for the anthroponym Bob§oc, and 
this is another reason to rule out the hypothesis that the Arcadian 
name B6@ic itself could have carried the meaning ‘helpful, rushing to 
rescue’. 

Would then an etymology based on a short vowel root Bd0- be 
conceivable? Let us turn to the family of BO8po0c (Hom.+), BO8Uvoc 
(Aesch., Xen.+): both names seem to designate a ‘hole’, sacrificial 
‘pit’ in particular, or even ‘ulcer’ in medical language. According to 
de Lamberterie, the family would have no etymological connection 
with the adjective BdOUc, and he prefers to start with *bhedh- ‘dig’ 
(cf. Lat. fodio) despite the difficulty of the initial B (one expects 
*s08-), which should then be considered as analogical to the same 
adjective.is2 His argument is that, if the latter refers to any type of 
hollow, it is not the same root. On the other hand, the root Bo8- 
must have been used to denote holes made by man in particular, as 
we see in its oldest attestations.is3 The difference in meaning here is 
not sufficient evidence, however, since it is common for the same 
root to develop derived forms with very different specific meanings. 
There is another long-standing proposal, however, that suggests that 
the three words come from the same root. Thus, Szemerényi based 
himself on Caland’s system, as de Lamberterie reminds us, to link 
*g*m-bh-u > BabUc and *g*o-bh-ro- > BoOpo- with Bartw. This led 
him to postulate a dissimilation of the labial aspiration by the initial 
labiovelar, a construction considered as ad hoc by our French 


colleague. For de Lamberterie, BaOUc derived from *g*m-d'- rather 
than from *g*h2-dh-, mainly because “la forme la plus proche de 
BaOUc est BévOoc”. The origin of this explanation goes back to M. 
Vey, for whom -0- was an enlargement and the alternation of the 
attested forms correspond to the one seen with the roots of the verb 
‘to go’: *g*a-, *g*em- (and even *g*ew-, as in mp£oPuc).184 

However, assuming that the etymology of the adjective BaOUc is 
indeed *g*m-bh-, why not consider that BO80c¢ and BO8vuvoc may be 
related to it, within the framework of Caland’s system? Would it not 
be enough to suppose two different dialectal vocalizations of the 
nasal sound, namely one in o (which would have given rise to these 
two nouns, with their specialization of meaning), and the other in a, 
which would be at the origin of the adjective? Could the coexistence 
of Hom. BaOUvw ‘make deep, dig’ and of the noun BdOUvoc ‘pit’ or 
even of BdOpov ‘base’ us. BOOpoc also support this hypothesis?:85 
The Arcadian dialect is characterized, like Mycenaean, by variations 
of the vowel resonances resulting from the vocalization of the 
ancient sonants m, n, r and |. Bader showed, as Dubois reminds us, 
that the treatment of vocalized sonants had in all dialects (including 
Ionian-Attic) and as early as the Mycenaean periodi:s6 varied results 
between the two resonances, even if o clearly appears in the 
alphabetic period as residual.is7 It seems that we have no ancestors 
for the three lexemes attested in Mycenaean, but in the Arcadian of 
the classical period there are some doublets that illustrate the 
phenomenon: Sé€xo (RDA 2: 196, Pheneos), Svd6exo UG V 2 3, 
Tegea), SexOtav (IG V 2 282, Mantinea), vs. S€xa in a dedication by 
the citizens of Caphyai at Delphi (RDA 2: 183),:88 thus outside of 
Arcadia; tpiakdoin (IG V 2 6, Tegea) us. tpiaKooiaic in “une 
inscription ot une influence extérieure est trés probable” UG V 2 
351, Stymphalos); tetoptav (IG V 2 6, Tegea), [tet]Opta UG V 2 33, 
ibid.) older than the name Tétaptoc (IG V 2 32, ibid., 4th/3rd c. 
BC); Bpdyu[c¢] UG V 2 500, Arcadia) vs. BpdyvAdog IG V 2 6, 
Tegea).189 

However, there are also two Arcadian names built on BaOUc that 
have the forms Ba@éag (Cleitor, 4th c. BC) and Ba®vAoc (Tegea, 
same period). The name Ba@vu«Afjc¢ was given to some Arcadians 
from Tegea, Thisoa and Megalopolis, between ca. 600 and the Late- 
Hellenistic period. We should admit, therefore, that BO@1c, which 
bears the suffix to be expected according to the Caland system, 
would have been the velarized equivalent of *Bd@1c, which is not 


attested. The only documented form in Bai- is the superlative form 
of the adjective, Ba@10to¢ (JI. 8, 14), which was linked to the poetic 
comparative form BaSiwv and did not appear before Herodianus.190 
It is true that in terms of onomastics, the compound name BdaOutz0¢ 
(Athens, 5th c. BC+, Coan Peraia, 4th c. BC+) may have had a short 
hypocoristic form *Bda@ic, evidenced in the later BdOe1¢ (Odessos, 
female name), and the more ancient BaOiac (central Greece, 4th c. 
BC+). Finally, in support of our hypothesis, it is interesting to note 
that another form was found in the same region as for the female 
name just mentioned: BoOUAic (Hermonassa, Imperial Period). This 
may well be compared to the Thracian male name Bodvdog, in 
Kalindoia,191 in which, just as in Macedonia, we see the voiced stop 
instead of the aspiration. 

The examples above testify to scattered onomastic evidence of 
the velar resonance of the root Ba0-, which would have been 
stabilized in the lexicon by means of a semantic specialization. The 
Bo0- form of the root takes on the specific substantive notion of ‘pit’ 
and ‘hole’, while Ba8- would have been originally specialized in the 
adjectival and verbal categories as a designation of ‘depth’ (hence, of 
solidity) and of the process of ‘digging’ that it presupposes. This 
would therefore be one more example of variations of phonetic 
origin lexicalized in such a way that each variant is assigned a 
particular semantic value. In Arcadian especially, we would have an 
illustration of variationism at work within a dialect, a topic on which 
I have spoken elsewhere.192 It is thus more broadly an invitation not 
to consider dialect features as fixed and invariable, establishing 
therefore strict dividing lines between dialects. As a general rule, 
dialects in themselves, without homogeneity, and between them, 
without a solution of continuity. 
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Araceli Striano 
Verba Volant. Notes on Some 
Graffiti from Thasos 


Tl. 1.201 
kal LV Mwvinoas Enea Wtepoevta Mpoonvsa 


Y dirigiéndose a ella, pronuncio estas aladas palabras 


1Introduction 


Some words have a very short life in the history of the different 
languages of the world, they are ephemeral.i93 In many cases, we 
cannot argue on the circumstances involving this linguistic reality, 
but it is evident that they have a lot to do with the way they are 
considered by speakers. In this regard, words can be successful for a 
while and stop being used shortly after, stigmatized, as old fashioned 
or pedestrian, and nobody wants to use them anymore. However, in 
other cases it is possible to delve into the context that may have 
contributed to some of them not exceeding the limits of a group of 
speakers, remaining in the language for an uncertain period. 

In general terms, many ephemeral words tend to be part of a very 
specific lexicon, of a jargon used by small groups of speakers outside 
the limits from which they are never used or, whenever overstepping 
them, they are subject to passing fashions when used in others social 
contexts. They usually belong to the colloquial language, so that they 
have little chance of appearing in literary sources or public 
documents. They are part of what, in any case, we can consider 
strange words, excluded from the standard language. We can 
imagine how difficult it is to find any of these terms in the corpus of 
a language like Ancient Greek. In the best-case scenario, their 
presence can be hardly detected, as a result of chance, through a 
gloss of a grammarian or lexicographer, or a proper name, to give 
two significant examples.194 Outside these exceptional examples, it is 
almost impossible for them to survive in the documents that have 


reached us. It seems reasonable to think that the language of comedy 
or that of Platonic dialogues are probably the closest literary texts to 
spoken Greek. However, we know that at least Plato’s language 
denotes a very high status. On the other hand, epigraphic evidence 
does not always provide us with instances closer to spoken language, 
since inscriptions are, mostly, of public nature, carefully worked, 
with stereotyped formulas in which the occasional writers 
exceptionally slip out some unexpected spelling or some striking 
expression with respect to the standard language. In any case, the 
rare or unusual words appearing in these documents are most often 
technicalities belonging to the religious sphere or to that of local 
institutions or laws. 

However, there is a writing practice that a priori can transmit 
some of these ephemeral words; we refer to graffiti.o5 They are 
clearly distinguishable from the rest of the epigraphic evidence that 
has come to us as funerary inscriptions, decrees, laws, temple 
accounts, etc., in some fundamental aspects, namely, by their private 
nature and sometimes, their degree of spontaneity and 
improvisation at the time of being written or recorded. Recipients 
are usually part of a closed group of individuals who are the only 
ones to understand what is usually engraved in specific places in the 
city that they share as members of the group.i96 The graffiti therein 
carved, written with charcoal or painted are usually a point of 
attraction for others and display a kind of communication among 
them throughout a period that can last for many years. All these 
features explain another no less important fact that constitutes an 
inherent part of graffiti: due to their personal and private character, 
the written norm and spelling conventions may not be taken care of, 
at least to the same extent as in other types of documents, they do 
not even have to be thoroughly respected.197 They can be considered, 
therefore, as the first documents in the history of mankind in which 
it is (almost) written as spoken.198 Somehow, they are the first 
precedent of Whatsapp and Twitter.199 Finally, owing to their private 
nature, graffiti “sometimes reflect in a more direct way than other 
categories of inscriptions the thoughts and feelings of people” 
(Baird/Taylor 2011, 15; cf. also Chaniotis 2019). This is a crucial 
point and it should not thus come as a surprise to find in these 
documents ephemeral words and hapax, whose existence is 
evidenced only in them.20o0 

With this in mind, let us examine in depth a set of graffiti found 


in the south of the island of Thasos and which present a particularity 
that differentiates them from other similar graffiti, namely they are 
far from any inhabited environment and are the only graffiti in their 
surroundings.201 Consequently, we are dealing with a corpus with 
clear physical and content bounds.2o2 This material can have some 
bearings on the meaning they have, the functions they serve and the 
linguistic implications related with casual speech. 
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2Framework and features of the Kalami documents 


The group of rock-cut graffiti from Thasos hardly provides relevant 
information regarding phonetics, morphology or syntax of the 
Ionian spoken in the island, but shows some instances of ephemeral 
words, that is, some singularities in vocabulary. It also has the 
advantage of being a homogeneous and closed group where it is 
possible to venture who their authors and addressees were. 


2.1 


All graffiti are located in the southern part of the island, scratched 
on the rocks surrounding a small bay called nowadays Kalami, cf. 
Figure 3. They were discovered in 1980 by Yvon Garlan,203 
published and interpreted (with the help of Olivier Masson for 
proper names) by the same scholar in 1982. They constitute a total 
number of 58 inscriptions belonging to the mid-fourth century BCE, 
inscribed in three rocky walls facing the sea in groups of 30, 27 and 
1. They are isolated and, apparently, almost the only ones in the 


beach, since with the exception of a paleochristian chrismon, nobody 
subsequently engraved any other inscriptions. This is because the 
place is not a crossing point, nor is there in the vicinity any 
information for or presence of a more or less stable population, 
although there are scattered remains of some farms and amphorae 
workshops belonging to the 4th-3rd centuries BCE,204 cf. Figure 4. 
Importantly, Garlan mentions the presence of a nearby watchtower 
in which there might have been a military detachment whose 
members could have been the authors of the beach graffitizos 
dedicated to ephebes from the island’s wealthy families.206 This 
statement matches with the adjective “Thasian” explicitly mentioned 
in number 58, Mvioxoc @dao1og Apyvpovs. However, it is not yet 
clear whether the tower is from the same era or if it is earlier or even 
later. 


Zid 


The isolated and closed nature of these rock inscriptions and their 
archaeological context have raised some disagreements on who they 
were engraved by. Editors have supported the hypothesis that we are 
dealing with a group of men belonging to the social elite of Thasos. 
However, Taylor (2011) has drawn attention to the existence of small 
quarries near Kalami Beach (they extend beyond the town of Aliki, 
where they are most important, cf. Figure 4). In this way, she has 
drawn a parallel between our graffiti and those of Mount Hymettos 
in the Attic countryside, also located near a quarry. Previously 
Coulié (1998)207 had reached the same conclusion, although only 
regarding the graffiti of the Thasian enclave of Phonea Plaka, very 
close to another small quarry. According to this view, it would not be 
a simple coincidence, but a proof that all graffiti including those of 
Kalami Beach would have been incised by the stonecutters 
themselves, who although not belonging to aristocratic nor to the 
elevated social strata of Athens and Thasos, have literacy skills. 
However, the presence of a quarry (also not so close to Kalami) is 
not by itself sufficient reason to assume that the engravers were 
people working in the quarry. On the other hand, there are two 
compelling reasons that seem to tip the scale in favor of the thesis 
put forth by Garlan and Masson: first, the epigraphic set of Thasos is 
somehow different, because there are no depictions of genitalia or 
footprints as in the Hymettos inscriptions; secondly, and this is 


more important, because the analysis of the vocabulary rather 
reflects, as the editors argued, a high register of the language, as we 
will see below (cf. 2.).208 


2.3 


All inscriptions show a similar structure, mostly consisting of a 
single masculine (never feminine) name, sometimes followed by one 
or more adjectives. Only four times various compliments are 
dedicated to the lover: Antng Wpatoc, evpd0w-z0¢, Suc, evyapic 
(n° 13), Mutoxoc, eWyapic, Kadd0c (n° 47), Mvuioxoc ypuooc, 
eUmpoowsoc (n° 54) Mvioxocg Odo1oc, Apyvpots (n° 58). In any 
case, the group belongs to the so-called acclamations dedicated to 
young boys, to young men who stood out for their beauty. These are 
not the only characteristics incised in rocks. There are similar 
parallels elsewhere, such as the homoerotic graffiti of Thera, much 
older (8th—7th and 6th c. BCE) and of strong sexual content, 
although apparently written by the ephebes themselves on some 
rocks near the gymnasium. Another similar set is the one found in 
the acropolis of Fourni, the small island near Samos, where there is a 
small group of acclamations dedicated to local young people, young 
boys, but also some girls.209 

From the photographs published by Garlan it follows that the 
level of preservation of the inscriptions was optimal at the time of 
discovery. The whole group of graffiti also show a homogeneity with 
respect to the letter shape. There are different hands, but all of them 
coincide with the local writing of the island.210 The corpus belongs to 
the same period and it can be deduced that the names were 
inscribed at some point during the mid-fourth century BCE, 
following the habits of the Attic alphabet in which <O> and <Q> 
represent the vowel /o/ short and long respectively, as opposed to 
the older writing system of Paros, the metropolis of Thasos, where 
the two signs have the opposite value.211 

The size of the letters ranges between 12 and 7 cm, and, even 
though Garlan points out that the incision is quite superficial, it 
must not have been such from the beginning of their recording, as 
they are still readable without much difficulty despite the fact that 
the rocks are exposed to the forces of nature (wind and sea waves). 


2.4 


It cannot be said that these graffiti were incised in an impromptu 
and fast way. Rather quite the opposite is true, as they were carefully 
engraved, despite the somewhat harsh conditions due to the slippery 
ground, although the rocky walls are not part of a cliff. 
Consequently, the graffiti makers had a well-thought plan in 
advance about what they were to write, but decided to do it in a 
rather remote place of the island that only they would frequent, 
perhaps accompanied by the young boys they loved. This may 
explain some of the characteristics with regard to the type of writing 
we see in the documents: they are shared and engraved by a small 
group of men, probably friends, the only ones who knew the place 
and the material. Also, they must have used special tools, such as 
chisels and hammers, to incise the names of the young boys with the 
intention that they would remain there forever. It is very likely that 
they wrote them in broad daylight, probably in a group, or if not, at 
least they knew the authors of the other inscriptions.212 


3Linguistic analysis 


The texts are very brief and, as already mentioned, the proper names 

of the young boys are accompanied, although not always, by 

laudatory adjectives stressing in most cases their physical qualities 
and the beauty of face and body. Our analysis, therefore, will focus 
on these two categories of words where no noteworthy graphic 
variation is observed, except in two cases: 

(i) the loss of the second element of the diphthongs /ai/ and /ei/ 
followed by a vowel in three proper names and two adjectives: 

—<A> instead of <AI> : Tlaéotpatoc instead of Ilaéotpatoc (nos. 14 
and 35); Aettic for Aietac (nos. 21, 26 and 38) and Antng¢ instead 
of Aintns (nos. 9, 13, 16, 25, 32, 42, 44, 46, 45 and 51), although 
the nature of the last example is less clear, cf. infra 2.2. 

—<E> instead of <EI>: dypéoc instead of dypetoc (no. 36), dotéoc 
instead of doteloc (no. 44) (as well as the compound 
COTEOMPOOWITOG, No. 16). 


The loss of the second element of the diphthongs /ai/, /ei/ before 
vowels is frequent in Greek dialects. Apart from these examples no 
jarring spelling is detected with respect to standard as far as the 
vocalism is concerned, with the exception of dpyvpodc ‘silvery’, 
contracted as in Attic instead of dpyvpeoc/ Apybpetoc.213 


(ii) the apparent weakening and assimilation of the sibilant in the 
case of Mvixxog instead of Mvioxoc. Since it is an isolated case, the 
editors rightly wonder whether the spelling reflects a phonetic fact 
or if it is just a mistake. 


3.1 


From a typological point of view the corpus belongs to graffiti of the 
kalos type, well known elsewhere and in other support materials, 
such as the series of kylix for symposia. However, the interesting 
aspect in this case is that KaAdc, although the most frequent 
adjective (appearing 11 times), is not the only one used. There is a 
striking poetic and well-mannered variety to describe almost entirely 
the beauty of the young boys. Most of the examples are attested (but 
not all of them): wWpatoc ‘beautiful, in the prime of youth’, 
EUMPOGWIOG, KAAAUTPOGWIOG ‘handsome, with beautiful face’, 
Coteompoowsocg ‘with elegant features’, Suc ‘sweet’, eVyapic 
‘pleasant, graceful’, eVoynuwv ‘of good figure’, mwoKwpuoc ‘party 
lover’, eUpv8p0¢ ‘well proportioned’, ypuodc ‘valuable, appreciated’, 
apyupovc ‘valuable, blond?’, aypéoc ‘wildish’, dotéoc ‘educated’. 
Three of them describe the behavior of the young boys, puUoKwposc, 
dotéoc and aypéoc. 

Apart from the fact that some of these adjectives are not 
frequent, such as KaAAimpoowsoc or PUOKwLOG, two of them draw 
attention as they are attested only here, a perfectly understandable 
fact: doteompoowstoc and dpyupove. The first one, Aoteompoowsoc, 
is a hapax, another compound of mpoowszo¢, with the same structure 
as evmpoowsoc and KaAAitpoowstoc. All three show a remarkable 
interest in the use of a variety of vocabulary in line with the other 
adjectives. In addition, Goté(ioc also appears in its simple form and 
in the meaning ‘educated’. It contrasts with dypéoc ‘wildish’ and the 
editors seem surprised by the presence of these antithetical 
adjectives. However, ‘taming’ was undoubtedly part of the challenges 
of education that £paotai used to give to their €pmpevol. 

The second one, apyupovc ‘silvery’, attested both in literary 
works and in inscriptions, appears here for the first time in this 
context, perhaps referring to the brightness of the young man’s hair 
or to the fact that he was much appreciated, as in the case of 
XPVOOG.214 

The editors are right to associate the engravers most likely with 


the elite of the island, something that makes the Kalami graffiti 
original as far as this point is concerned, but not unique, given that 
in the words of Kruschwitz and Halla-Aho (2007, 41), “it is also 
important to keep the different levels of language separate. Even if a 
graffito contains a phonetic spelling, this does not mean that every 
linguistic feature in it is a spontaneous reflection of spoken 
language”. 

Both doteompoownoc and dpyvpotc are good examples of 
ephemeral words: the first is here an original creation and the 
second, though not unique, has a meaning not known in other texts. 
It is impossible to determine whether they are inventions, peculiar 
uses by this group of men, although it would not be unusual to be 
such. Often lovers share an exclusive and inventive language. 


3.2 


In the corpus of the 58 graffiti there are 14 different proper names 
whose frequency is distributed as follows: Mvioxog (11), Arytng (10), 
Hpopav (8), Nucnvop (7), Hpas (4), Wv8iwv (4), Aetis (3), 
Ilagotpatoc (2), while Av@euoxpitoc, AvOin-n0c, Kaddio8evne, 
Moc, Navuaxoc, Xaoiwv appear only once. At a first glance, some of 
these names are well known and absolutely banal, e.g. Niuxjvwp 
(Dor. Nixavap), Tv8iov, Kaddio8evnc, Hpaic,2i5 Mtc, AvOutsoc, 
Mvioxog, Lwoiwv,216 Av-OepoKpitoc, Navpaxog).217 However, one of 
them, ‘Hpo@d)v, although known elsewhere in Greece, appears 
mostly in Thasian epigraphy, to such an extent that it may have 
spread from here, and the remaining three are quite unique: AetGc, 
Artes and Ilatotpatoc. The first two, Aetdic and Antne, are 
different names despite their similarity. The first is a form in -Gc 
(frequent in Ionian areas),218 a common suffix in hypocoristics and 
nicknames as in this case, based on aietoc ‘eagle’. The name as such 
is unique, but Aetoc, although not very frequent in Greek 
anthroponymy, is not unknown (9x in LGPN). 

On the other hand, Antng is a very rare name (2x in LGPN), and 
it would agree according to Masson with the name of several kings of 
Colchis, Aintng (HPN 571), among them the mythical father of 
Medea, but I am inclined to a different explanation (cf. 2.2.1). 

Finally, Tlagotpatoc is a uniquely Thasian compound whose 
parts are clear: Ilae- of the verb aio ‘hit’ and otpatoc. It appears in 
this form twice in the graffiti, but also with other spellings elsewhere 


in the island: Ilavéotpatoc (6 times in LGPN) and Ilaiotpatoc (11 
examples in LGPN). I follow Bechtel’s interpretation (HPN 356) as 
verbal compounds in Ila(i)Fe- TatFi-219 with alternation of the type 
Apye- / Apyi-. The oldest examples of IIaiotpatoc and Maéotpatoc 
are part of the long lists of the theoroi220 of Thasos dating around 
315-285, that is, late 4th century BCE, slightly later than 
Tlaéotpatoc.221 


3.2.1 


What can proper names contribute to our study of ephemeral words 
in Ancient Greek? Initially nothing relevant,222 unless among the 
names there are some nicknames or monikers, frequent in erotic 
graffiti, which lovers often use to affectionately call their loved ones. 
Two of the names are repeated quite frequently: Antncg and 
Mvioxoc. It is possible to suggest that the same person is alluded to 
or that some of those named were called in the same way, something 
that seems clear in the case of ‘Hpo@~@v and Nixtvwp, two usual 
names inside and outside the island of Thasos. However, in other 
cases, the dividing line between proper name and noun is not so 
clear. 

More significantly, the frequency of these names in the rocks of 
Kalami and their poor performance elsewhere in Greece (especially 
for Ajts) could be a powerful point for their explanation as little- 
known nicknames, based on ephemeral words. 


S202 


As we have seen, Antn¢ is almost absent outside Thasos. We only 
know that someone named Aintns was an Athenian polemarch from 
the demos of Ceiriadae who lived around 340 BCE, according to 
Demosthenes (D. 59.40), and the name of at least two kings Aeetes 
from Colchis, transmitted through different authors, cf. DGE s.v.223 
There is, therefore, no epigraphic example of this name. The 
equivalence between the Thasian name Antng¢, engraved 10 times on 
the rocks of the beach, and these isolated and rare examples seems 
somewhat desperate. 

I propose to see here a nickname derived from an extremely rare 
noun, I confess. There are, in my view, two explanations: 

(a) it could be a typically Ionian form in -fjc, after contraction 


from -éac, derived from Gntocg or aintoc, attested only twice in 
Homer: 


Hom., Il. 21.395 
Tint’ AUT’, W KUVauUIA, BeoUc Epi61 EvveAabvetc 
Bapooc dntov Exovoa; 


Wherefore now again, thou dog-fly, art thou making gods to clash 
with gods in strife, in the fierceness of thy daring? 


Hom., Il. 18.410224 
kal am’ AkpoOEto10 MéAWP aintov AvéoTthn yaAEvav 


and from the anvil rose, a huge, panting bulk, halting the while 
(said of Hephaestus).225 


It is not clear whether they are two different words or one with 
different spellings in the Homeric text, although etymological 
dictionaries seem to favor the latter possibility. The Homeric 
examples are usually translated on the basis of the interpretation of 
the lexicographer Hesychius, who gives the meaning of ‘panting, 
huffing’ for the adjective referring to Hephaestus, aintov- 
MVEVOTIKOV, fH} MupWSec Ent tob ‘Heaiotov, and ‘large’ for the other 
example from its relationship with a fragment of Aeschylus, dntouvc: 
ueyadac. AioyvAoc APauavtt.226 

According to this view both Gntog and aintoc could be the same 
single word, whose meaning would be ‘puffing, hard’ from which 
‘big, strong’ would come. Any of these interpretations would be valid 
to explain our Antijc, which would, consequently, designate 
someone physically strong and hard-working or even ‘huffing’ in an 
erotic context. 

Indeed, it is tempting to relate the words to Gn ‘blow, so that 
they would be verbal adjectives in -tdc, but etymological difficulties 
seem insurmountable.227 Besides that, regardless of the etymology, 
from a synchronic point of view, *Gntoc would be similar to Dutijc 
(< ®utéac), derived from putoc (HPN 454). 

(b) It cannot be excluded that Antneg is just the name of the wind. 
It is a uniquely Homeric form, cits, very unusual, compared to the 
feminine ant, cf. Hsch. antmec Gveuoc ApoevikHc; At: mVvoN. 
OnAvK@c. The nickname would designate the person who blows and 
would have a very similar meaning to that of ‘huffing, hardworking’ 


either in the physical or in the erotic sense. 
5.265 


The consideration of Mvuioxoc as an appellation seems even clearer. 
First, because Mvioxoc kai Mvioxog mudkwpuot (no. 37) cannot 
designate the same person but two different ones. Outside Thasos, 
the name is rather infrequent: three more examples of Mvioxoc 
from Thasos are provided in the LGPN, in such a way as from the 
total of 14, at least 4 come from the island (those repeated on the 
rocks of Kalami are counted as only one). 

Mvioxog, diminutive of pbc, appears once accompanied by €p0c: 
Mvioxog €u0¢ Nbvc (n° 57), ‘my little pc’. In the very island of 
Thasos, we have another instance: AnoAA[o]~avn¢ AmoAALo]~avou 
tov Mvioxov, IG XII 8, 337.7, ‘Apolophanes son of Apolophanes, the 
little 0c’. 

In the same way, Moc, which in the Kalami graffiti appears only 
once and 55 times in LGPN, has been particularly found in erotic 
inscriptions, where it is clearly a nickname; in other cases, Mtc 
undoubtedly became a proper name. The presence of MUc has been 
also detected in an erotic inscription scratched in the Acropolis of 
Fourni, near Samos: MUc xaAd[v] mmywva fyet,228 ‘Moc has a 
beautiful beard’. In addition, pc ‘mouse’ has been recognized in the 
compound Mvoxé-vtng from the island of Samos together with 
Bovkeévtne, Tavpoxkevtnge, of erotic content.229 

Although the interpretation of Mvuioxoc is of no doubt, since it 
falls within a set of adjectives alluding to the beauty of young people, 
it is possible to suggest that its meaning was not ‘mouse, little 
mouse’, but rather ‘muscle, gym rat’.230 The meaning of ‘muscle’ for 
utc is attested in the corpus of Aristotle, in Theocritus and in 
Hippocrates where it applies especially to the upper part of the arms 
or to the arm as a whole. It is a synonym of the derivative Lvov, 231 
already present in Homer, II. 16.315 €vOa may1otos pUWV AvOpa0u 
m€AETAI232 ‘where a man’s muscle is thickest’. Both meanings are 
also in the adjective tpuwdne, ‘like a mouse, muscular’. The simile of 
‘muscle’ to refer to strong and muscular boys is nowadays known in 
different languages. Therefore, muscle man or muscles in English, 
monsieur Muscles in French or musculitos in Spanish2z33 can be good 
parallels of the metaphor to designate a strong and muscular young 
man. Thus, we propose that Mc and Mvuioxoc mean ‘Muscle’ or 


‘gym rat’ in this context and are a good example of what we consider 
ephemeral words: they are known in Ancient Greek, but not exactly 
with the same meaning, something similar to the aforementioned in 
2.1 with respect to the adjective Apyupotvc. 

In short, the set of adjectives in these graffiti reflects the cult of 
beauty of the young male bodies of Greek society. This ideal of 
beauty is naturally present in Greek sculptural workmanship since 
its origins. In the words of Sanchez (2006, 165), “it is the first (and 
only) time in the history of artistic cultures that a muscular body is 
represented. This is ‘unnatural’ because only the body of a few, of 
those who train daily in the gymnasium (gymnos, naked), get well- 
marked pectorals, perfectly visible abdominals”. 


4Conclusions 


The Kalami inscriptions do not meet much of the characteristics 
usually attributed to graffiti as listed in the introduction. They are 
not improvized documents, but the result of a conscious process. 
They do not contravene spelling rules but are carefully engraved and 
the work of craftsmen experienced in the use of precise and 
appropriate tools. We could not even say that they reflect the 
colloquial use of the language, that is, casual speech. On the 
contrary, it seems that there has been an intentional effort to find 
the precise words, even poetic ones, dedicated to the Thasian 
ephebes. The variety of compliments dedicated to the young boys of 
the island provides some exclusive terms, rare or unknown in other 
areas, ephemeral words probably used in the particular and private 
sphere of homoerotic relationships only shared by those frequenting 
Kalami Beach in the 4th century BCE. 
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Christos Tzitzilis 
Modern Greek Evidence for Ancient Greek 
Dialects: The Case of Megarian 


1Introduction 


The modern Greek dialect of Megara, along with the dialects of 
Aegina, the old town of Athens (Old Athenian) and Cyme, as well as 
the dialects of Southern Euboea (Karystos, etc.), all belong to a 
special group of dialects that share the following basic 
characteristics: 


1. frequent pronunciation of v as [u] 
or [iu]; 

2, formation of the active aorist with 
the ending -xa /-ka/ instead of - 
oa /-sa/; 

3: use of the extended forms -aw /- 


ao/, -aeic /-ais/, -ae1 /-ai/ in the 
singular of old contracted verbs; 

4. tsitacism of /k/ before the closed 
vowels /i/ and /e/ (with the 
exception of the dialect of 
Aegina). 


All these dialects belong to the group of Southern Greek dialects, 
namely those that preserve intact the unaccented /e/, /o/, /i/ and / 
u/. The ancient Megarian dialect, along with the dialects of Corinth 
and Epidaurus, belongs to the so-called Saronic subgroup of the 
West Greek dialects. The Saronic dialects belong to the ‘mild’ Doric 
dialects. 


2Ancient dialect features in Modern Greek dialects 


The relationship between the ancient Megarian dialect and its 
modern counterpart has not been studied to date or, to be precise, it 


has not been raised at all. It goes without saying that it is impossible 
to study the relationship between these two dialect varieties outside 
the framework of the wider issue of the relationships between 
Modern Greek dialects and their ancient counterparts. 

As I have written elsewhere (Tzitzilis 2014), research into the 
presence of ancient dialect features in modern Greek dialects has 
been conducted under the pressure of two opposing currents: an 
older one of a more solid ideological nature, which treated archaisms 
as proof of a contested linguistic and ethnic continuity, and another 
one that initially emerges as a healthy reaction to the exaggerations 
of the supporters of the first current and is grounded in Hatzidakis’ 
generally accepted theory that Modern Greek dialects come from 
Koine Greek. The uncompromising adoption of Hatzidakis’ theory 
gradually led to a questioning of the presence of ancient Greek 
dialect features in modern dialects, which in turn caused the 
reaction of a small number of researchers, such as Thumb (1901), 
Kapsomenos (1938, 1958), Tsopanakis (1940, 1948, 1955). 
Hatzidakis’ sound rejection of an Aelo-Doric base for the Modern 
Greek language has wrongly been interpreted as a rejection of the 
presence of ancient dialect features in Modern Greek, which has had 
dire consequences for a proper approach to the issue. It is quite 
telling that Hatzidakis himself, the first one to scientifically study the 
modern Greek Megara dialect (Hatzidakis 1916), fails to highlight 
the presence of ancient dialect features in this dialect, despite the 
fact that, as we will see below, these are not only numerous but also 
not limited to vocabulary and, crucially, of an indisputable ancient 
dialect nature. 

The main weaknesses of the studies that focus on the survival of 
ancient dialect differences in modern Greek dialects, especially in 
the case of Tsopanakis (1955), are as follows: 


1. they lay down no _ specific 
principles on the basis of which 
certain elements are to be 
attributed to an ancient Greek 
dialect substratum; 

SD; they proceed to identifying a 
wider dialect area without having 
examined in depth the ancient 
dialect features that are present in 


the various regions that constitute 
that area; 

3. they often draw on material with 
no evidential value, either because 
it concerns words of a wider, 
sometimes pan-Hellenic, 
distribution or because it is based 
on false etymologies. 


In aseries of studies (Tzitzilis 2004, 2008, 2014, etc.), I have tried to 
prove that the questioning of the survival of ancient dialect features 
is erroneous because it is contradictory, firstly, to modern Greek 
dialect data and, secondly, to scholarship emerging from contact 
linguistics. However, the conviction that ancient dialect features 
persist in modern Greek dialects is met, with some exceptions (cf. 
Méndez Dosuna 2015), with extreme skepticism, which leads to 
undermining or, to put it more objectively, to discouraging efforts to 
detect such features. As the main reason for this attitude we should 
recognize the difficulty to identify ancient Greek dialect features in 
modern dialects mainly as a result of the unfamiliarity with the data 
of the modern dialects. 

Under the present circumstances (i.e. richer dialect material, 
more robust theoretical considerations, freedom from the negative 
shadow of doctrinal positions), it is possible to reframe the issue of 
the relations between ancient and modern Greek dialects. This 
would entail disconnecting it from the question of the genesis of 
modern Greek dialects and looking at it from the perspective of the 
nature of the Koine. The contribution of modern Greek dialects to 
the understanding of the Koine should be examined in this new 
theoretical framework, especially when it comes to understanding 
the extent of the Koine’s dialectal marking and more specifically of 
the local forms of the Koine, as a result of the influence of ancient 
dialects whose continuation they represent. This, in turn, would 
enable us to correctly assess the extent of the presence of ancient 
Greek dialects as a substratum for the respective modern dialects, 
something that appears to have been systematically underestimated. 
The mismatch between the historical significance of many modern 
Greek dialects (Megarian, Elean, etc.) and the scarcity of their 
contemporary descriptions should not act as a deterrent; a rigorous 
analysis of the data can counterbalance the scarcity of material, thus 


increasing its validity and its evidential value. 

The answer to the question about the relationship between 
modern Greek dialects and their corresponding ancient ones 
remains largely unchanged. With the exception of Tsakonian, which 
is traced back to the ancient Laconic dialect, all the other modern 
Greek dialects are a continuation of Koine Greek or rather varieties 
of Koine Greek. In such cases we do not seek ancient dialects, but 
ancient dialectal nuances that differentiate the different varieties of 
Koine across regions. 

In order to understand the presence of ancient dialect features in 
modern Greek dialects, we should examine the nature of the 
dialectal nuances of Koine. Even a superficial examination of the 
data shows that some phonetic characteristics prove to be extremely 
enduring. Statistical data on the inscriptions prove the strong 
resistance of the Doric element, which is in line with the data 
collected from modern Greek dialects. Expectedly, the results of the 
contact between Koine Greek and individual dialects differ from 
region to region for historical, cultural and geographical reasons. 

An analysis of data from modern Greek dialects allows us to 
distinguish among four groups of dialects, based on their degree of 
resistance to influences from Koine Greek: 


1. Dialects in which the forceful 
presence of ancient dialect 
features on the levels’ of 
phonetics, morphology and lexis 
allows us to clearly identify an 
ancient dialect base that has been, 
expectedly, heavily influenced by 
Koine Greek. The only modern 
Greek dialect belonging to this 
group is Tsakonian. 


2. Dialects in which the 
ancient dialect 
substratum is 


recognized __ through 

the presence of: 

a. ancient dialect 
phonetic features 


across a_ larger or 
smaller number of 
words; 

a small number of 
ancient dialect 
morphological 
features; 

a significant number 
of ancient lexical items 
that can be _ traced 
back to specific 
ancient Greek dialects, 
because (i) they are 
encountered in 
ancient times as part 
of these dialects; (ii) 
they carry phonetic 
characteristics 
distinctive of these 
dialects; (iii) they are 
not encountered in 
any other modern 
Greek dialect. To this 
group, we can assign 
the dialects of 
Southern Italy and 
Megara. 


Dialects in which the 
presence of ancient 
dialect features is 
confined to a small 
number of archaic 
lexical items that carry 
phonetic 
characteristics 
distinctive of these 
dialects or are not 
encountered in other 
modern Greek 
dialects. To this group, 


we can assign the 
dialect of the Pierian 
mountains and_ the 


Agrafa dialect 
(Tzitzilis 2008). 

4. Dialects in which no 
ancient dialect 
features can be 
identified. 


3Megarian reconstructed with the help of modern 
Megarian features 


In examining modern Greek dialects, we should focus on identifying 
ancient dialect features that could help us to reconstruct the 
corresponding ancient Greek dialects. As I have argued elsewhere 
(e.g. Tzitzilis 2014, 160), the density of ancient dialect features in the 
modern Greek dialects usually corresponds to the general density of 
archaic features in these dialects. For this reason, when considering 
modern Greek dialects as sources of information about the 
respective ancient dialects, we should focus, expectedly, on the 
archaic features of these dialects, and also generally take into 
account the archaic features, especially those not attested in other 
modern Greek dialects. 


3.1 Lexical archaisms not attested in other modern 
Greek dialects 


The Megarian dialect is rich in lexical archaisms of this type: 


aBpwpua [avroma] ‘goldweave womenswear’ < GBpwya’ otoAf\c 
yuvaikeiac el6oc ‘a woman’s garment’ (Hesychius). 


adAnOiwapti [ali8inari] ‘shark’ < *dAnOwapiov, diminutive of GAnOiwoc 
‘red’. For its semantic evolution, cf. Mod. Gr. mop@upac [porfiras] 
‘type of shark’ < mop@upoc ‘red’. 


avtadov [andalu] ‘amorous woman’ < *€v-6aArjc, cf. évdayet: 
€upavet (Hesychius), which should be corrected into évdahet: 
éupavet ‘frantic, raving’. Latte wrongly corrects to €vSauet’ €ppeéver. 


-daAnc is also found in the compound @pevo-SaAng¢ ‘ruining the 
mind’ (Tzitzilis, in preparation). 


amtopvopevoc [apomizménos] ‘half dead’, participle of *amoud~w 
[apomizo] < Amouvw ‘shut the eyes closed, hence, die’, cf. also 
Avayv@ > avapddwo [anamizo]. 


Oapa [Sara] ‘animal breast’ < *oVOdpiov, diminutive of obOap 
‘animals udder’ (LS) > a®@apiv [a8@arin] ‘das Loch eines aus einer 
Tierhaut hergestellten Schlauches, das an der Stelle der Brustwarze 
des Tieres liegt’ (Cyprus, Andriotis, 1974, 422). It is worth 
mentioning that the Cypriot word allows us to understand the 
Hesychian gloss oOapa- éxi Goxod 6 Kata 10 ovPap tOmOc. Oi 82, 
nepl Ov MEpl-OTpeMetat O xopos, f} O Tpoxdc — which the editors 
consider problematic. 


Kkovpkouuna n. pl. [kurkuma] ‘neck’ < Anc. Gr. Gkp@p0ov ‘point of the 
shoulder, acromion process’. For the phonological evolution of the 
first part, cf. Gdxpwvuyov “Fingerspitze” > dial. Kkopxa@vuyo 
[kork6onixo] (Andriotis 1974, 82). 


Kopdado1 [kordali] and kop8aAor [kor@ali] ‘the long braids made of 
natural hair worn by women as an extension of their own hair, 
dressed in the formal Megarian attire’ < *xop@aAoc < KOpOuc ‘heap’, 
cf. kopv8aAn, KopvBoc ‘helmet’, cf. kopv8a-Aia’ Sa~vn EoteLWEVN. 


KkovkAnvapt [kuklinaéri] ‘bare legs under the knees’ < 
*akpokvnuapiov, diminutive of *dxkpokvnun (< AKpo- + Kvn" ‘1. 
part between knee and ankle, leg, shank, 2. tibia’) with elision of the 
initial /a/ and dissimilatory loss of /r/. For the phonetic evolution of 
the second part, cf. Anc. Gr. Qvtikvnpiov > dialect aduAnvi 
[adiklini], ducAnvi [diklini] “Schienbein” (Andriotis 1974, 117). 


Aeyveia f. [leynia] ‘affliction/torment’ < éAeyyein (< éAeyxoc ‘proof, 
refutation, examination’) > *Aeyveia with metathesis /n/ - /x/ > /x/ 
- /n/, cf. &A€yyo > edA€yvw and elision of the initial /e/ > Aeyveia, 
with the voicing of /x/ before /n/. For the semantic evolution, cf. 
Baoavoc ‘touchstone, examination, inquire (by torture), agony, 
torment’. 


Bpodc adj. [livrés] 1. ‘dark, gloomy’, 2. very thin; AiBpa yevvqnuata 


‘bad crops’ < Anc. Gr. \iBpdc = oKotetvoc Kal péAac ‘dark and black’. 


uavadec [manades] ‘oka; measure of mass’ < *uvadec [mnades], pl. 
of uva [mna] < Anc. Gr. va ‘equal to the weight of 100 drachmas’, 
with the insertion of an interconsonantal /a/, cf. Turkish mahmur > 
uaxuovpns [maxmuris] > wayapnovpneg [maxamuris] in the same 
dialect, etc. The use of the lexical item va appears to have been 
widespread during the medieval period and must have served as the 
prototype upon which the morphological adaptation of the Turkish 
okka ‘oka’ into Greek was based, which would otherwise enter the 
category of masculine nouns ending in -ac (-as). The lexical item 
entered the Arvanite variety from the Megarian or other dialects that 
form part of the same family: mna ‘pfund’ (Meyer 1899, 284). 

We can also identify the word pva in the verb ypmavicw 
[yrimanizo], used in Megara in the sense of ‘granting/gifting’. On 
the basis of the phonetic evolution of the word ypunvitor 
[yriminitsi], denoting ‘a kind of fine grain that grows in the barren 
land of Megara’ < tpinvito [triminitsi], cf. also tpiunvitixo 
[triminitiko] ‘a kind of grain’ we can derive it from *tpiwaviGw 
[trimanizo] < *tpyvaiGw, with metathesis < tpwvatoc ‘worth or 
weighting three minae’ (LS). 


uovoAai [monoldi] ‘the best quality grain from which white bread 
was produced’ < *povoAwyiov, diminutive of *uovoAwyog < Lovo- 
‘single’ + Amyn: Ka-Adun, kal ovvaywyrl) oitovu ‘reed, and gathering of 
grain’ (Hesychius). 


umapdaKkocg [bardakos] ‘donkey’. In the same dialect, the verb 
umapiacw [barjazo] is attested: ‘to suffer from a heavy cold (used for 
both humans and animals)’ and the postverbal undpiacua 
[barjasma] ‘the donkey’s cold’. The relationship between these 
words, which at first glance seem to be semantically and 
etymologically irrelevant, is revealed to us from the noun oaxanc 
[sakais] ‘an aged donkey’, present in the Avlonari dialect of Euboea, 
deriving from the dialect form oaxai [sakai] < Turkish sakagi 
‘Rotzkrankeit’ with a likely intermediary meaning of ‘donkey 
suffering from glanders’. 

Based on the above, we can assume that an earlier meaning of 
the word pmapSakoc was ‘donkey suffering from a cold’ and reduce 
the word to the ancient mapdaKoc ‘wet, damp’, cf. Tsakonian 


unapdSovuKa [bardtika] ‘feuchter Ort, feuchte Gegend’ < mapdaxkoc 
‘wet, damp’ (Andriotis 1974, 437). The Tsakonian word is preferably 
attributed to the form mapdSoKoc. The verb unapy-1acw is derived 
from *nap6-1a¢w, with the voicing of the initial /p/ and the shift of / 
Oja/ into /ja/, a common phenomenon in the modern Megarian 
dialect. 


umtaoKa, n [baska] ‘sheared (sheep) wool’. This word is traced back 
to the ancient méoxKoc ‘skin, rind’, teoxéwv- Sepuatwv (Hesychius), 
albeit with the voicing of the unvoiced closed initial or the homonym 
ueoKos ‘skin, fleece’ with a shift of /m/ to /b/, cf. auada [amada] > 
aumasa [abada], poAoyn [molodci] > apuméAoyac [abéloxas] in the 
same dialect. For the shift /e/ > /a/, see Tzitzilis (2008 and in 
preparation, where the relation of the word with Alb. bashké ‘id.’ and 
Arom. bascd is examined). 


vtpvaAwva [drialéno] ‘half-coagulate (for milk, etc.)’ < *tpvpara@vw 
[trivalono] < *tpv@adow (< tpv@oc *fresh cheese’, cf. tpu@adric 
‘fresh cheese’) with voicing of the closed initial, voicing of /f/, cf. 
Baotoedo [vastselo] < paoxedo [faskelo] in the same dialect and 
elision of the intervocalic /v/. In the neighboring dialect of Karystos 
we encounter the noun tpv@oc [trifos] “1. geronene Milch, 2. frisch 
gemachter Kase’ < ancient tpv@oc “fresh cheese’ (Andriotis, 1974, 
562). 


mepmtovd1 [perptidi] ‘stroll, walk’ < *nepimAovdiov, diminutive of 
mepimAous ‘1. circumnavigation, 2. a journey by land’. The loss of the 
postconsonantal /1/ is also attested in mAnpefovoioc ‘procurator’ > 
*manpetovorosg > mepigovoioc [perikstsios] with metathesis of /i/-/e/ 
> /e/-/i/ and influence of the preverbal mepi- /peri/, katamAnéia 
[katapliksia] > katamnoeéa [katapiséa]. 


mitoKac [pitdkas] ‘very fat’ < €mitoxoc ‘near child birth’ with regular 
deletion of the initial /e/. 


mpoyovpo n. [proyuro], ‘juice stemming from rotten grapes’< 
MpOovupov' TO and-otayua tic otapvdAfic, mpiv matnOf ‘grape 
essence before being pressed, first juice from the grapes’ (Hesychius) 
with the insertion of an intervocalic /y/. 


pidwvac m. [rizénas] ‘tree node’. The word is etymologically linked 


to the modern Greek word p0Coc [r6zos] ‘node’ which, as I have 
already established, is not a compound made of piCa ‘root’ and 6¢oc 
‘node’, but has its origins in the Indo-European stem *uridh-, cf. 
also the form Bpooc [vrézos] ‘node’ preserving the F in the dialect of 
the Pierian mountains (Tzitzilis 2008). 


poyovw [royono] ‘to be moist, used for a field which is moist and 
ready for ploughing and sowing’ < poyet OpyG, Gkpacer [Sauacer] 
‘to be getting ready to bear, growing ripe for something, of soil, 
flourish, tame?’ (Hesychius). From the verb poywvw stems the 
postverbal poyoc [réoyos] ‘moisture, dampness’; the word poyoc is 
also attested in the dialect of Cyme. 


o1poc [sirds] ‘heap of wheat’ < Anc. Greek o1poc ‘pit for keeping 
corn, silo’, cf. the plural Lipoi, found in Megara as a toponym. 


omaopovsi [spazmuiidi] ‘triangle of pubescence’, diminutive of 
omdaopa ‘sprain or rupture of muscular fiber, convulsion, spasm’ or 
OTAGO ‘1. convulsion, spasm, 2. priapism, 3. fragment, shred’. The 
word Ysdopua [spazma] is also found in Megara as a toponym. 


ovBiotpns [sivistris] and aovfiotpne [asivistris] ‘lazy, sluggard’, 
ovBntpa [sivitra] ‘a woman who loves a luxurious and pleasurable 
way of life’ < obBac: Aayvos ‘lustful’, cf. also obBpoc: Kampoc ‘boar’, 
ovPpiacev' coBapevetai, ToUPG ‘become serious, enjoy the pleasures 
in life’ (Hesychius). 


xaAuaoow [xalimaso] ‘1. ruminate, 2. greatly desire something, long 
for something’ as in yaAlidooel, Mékave Ta OdAIa Tov ‘yaAUdooEl, 
he made his mouth water’ < yaAwdaZew: 10 V@’ Ndovijc avieobar 
mp0c Ovvovoiav Kal UmooTéAAew (Beekes 2010 s.v. yada). For the 
metaplasm of verbs ending in -@w into their corresponding in -oow, 
cf. AUaGw > AjUaoow (Rhodos). 


The crucial question regarding these words is the following: Did 
these words belong in the ancient Megarian, and if so, do they have a 
place in research into ancient Megarian dialect? No doubt these 
words were part of the lexical pattern of the ancient Megarian 
dialect, at least after its contact with Koine. Even if we do admit that 
some of these words belonged in the Koine and were more 
extensively used, there can be no doubt that these Koine features 


were also part of the Megarian dialect, otherwise their retention in 
the modern Megarian dialect cannot be interpreted. In investigating 
ancient Megarian, these elements should claim equivalence to the 
inscriptions material. Generally speaking, the archaic elements of 
modern Greek dialects, especially those attested only in one dialect, 
should be viewed as irreplaceable material for restoring the 
equivalent ancient dialects more comprehensively. 


3.2 


Lexical elements that deserve special attention are those which were 
characterized as Megarian or belonged to dialects closely related to 
Megarian (Saronic dialects) already in antiquity: 


oapwva [sardno] ‘sweep’, cf. oapov' KaAAvvtpov, BuCavtio1 
(Hesychius). The presence of this word across many modern Greek 
dialects proves its wide distribution during antiquity, although it 
does not deduct from its value as a feature that connects the two 
stages of the Megarian dialect. 


In the same category we can include the form aAitpom [alitropi] 
‘sunflower’ < *dAiotpomtov, Doric form of NAiotpomiov ‘1. heliotrope 
2. sun-dial’ with the acknowledgement of the presence in the 
neighboring dialect of Corinth of the form AAtotpomtioc, sc. unv 
‘month’ at Epidamnus. 


The word otpayadAmuata [straxalomata] and its synonyms 
otpaxynAwpata [stracilomata] and EeotpaynAwpa [ksestraciloma] 
are found in Megara with the meaning of ‘the curved top part of the 
wall’. The second part of the word otpaya-Awpa is *tpayaAwpa < 
*tpayadow < Tpaxados, a Doric form of tpaynAos ‘1. neck, 2. of parts 
resembling the neck, the upper part of the murex’, attested at 
Epidaurus, see below. 


A similar clue is provided by the analysis of the dialect’s personal 
names. Reference is made here to the name A1ooéoc [Liséos], which 
corresponds to the common Odvooéacg [Odiséas] < ‘Odvocdetc 
‘Odysseus’. The presence of the form ’OAiooetvc in the dialect of 
Corinth (cf. also Argolic’OA1o0eibac) (Bechtel 1922-23 II, 290, 514) 
allows us to classify the name under the category of names that 
already belonged to the Megarian dialect in Antiquity. 


3.3 


Lexical elements exhibiting particular phonetic and morphological 
characteristics that point to ancient Megarian. A distinct category of 
archaisms consists of those which on the basis of particular phonetic 
and morphological characteristics may be traced back to ancient 
Megarian: 


3.3.1Retention of inherited /a:/ 


aAdikog [alikos] ‘prominent, unique’ < dAixoc, Doric form of NAikos ‘1. 
as big as, 2. as old as’, 3. in indirect questions ‘how big, how great’, 4. 
in expressions of wonder Qavudov Aika ‘extraordinarily great’, cf. 
also tnAiKkovTos ‘so old, so great, so large’ > teAexovtoc [telektitos] 
Siphnos, tadixovtoc [talikutos] Thera ‘1) so gross, so alt, 2) sehr 
gross’ (Andriotis, 1974, 551). 


aAitpom [alitropi] ‘sunflower’ < *ddiotpomov, Doric form of 
NAlotpomtov ‘1. heliotrope, 2. sun—dial’ (see above). 


amaopoc [apaoros] ‘stupid’ < Amaopoc, Doric form of dmnopoc 
‘hanging on high, far distant’ (Syrkou 2004, 30). For the semantic 
evolution, cf. wetéwpoc ‘raised from off the ground, superficial, 
shallow, puffed up, thoughtless, absentminded’. 


amootaua [apdstama] ‘abscess’< *dnootaua, Doric form of 
amoo tna ‘abscess’. The Doric form is attested in Tsakonian and the 
dialect of Vlasti (Macedonia) (IANE 3). 


The same dialect uses the word otaua [stama], denoting a ‘unit of 
measurement used by mill workers. Every uphill and downhill 
movement of the sacks containing the olive pulp, about one hundred 
oka (measure of mass), in order to be crushed on the millstone, 
constituted a otapa’ < *otdua Doric form of otijua. Tsopanakis 
(1963), examining the form otdua encountered in Byzantium, in the 
sense of ‘the Emperor’s position in the hippodrome, the halt’, links it 
to the Doric stem ota:- and interprets it as a residue of the first 
colony of the Megarians. 


KAadovupxyoc [kladurxos] ‘curved, serrated knife, trimmer’ < 
KAadovdxoc, Doric form of KAeobyoc ‘1. holding the keys, 2. of the 


numbers 4 and 10, believed by Pythag. to be the keys of nature 
wrongly called «dadovyo’§ (from  xKAdadocg_ through a 
misunderstanding of the Dor. kAadovyxo1). It is evident that the same 
misinterpretation of the elements KAa&- (< Doric «Adc -60c ‘key’) 
and KAa6- (< KAddoc ‘branch’) has resulted in the meaning ‘trimmer’ 
of the etymologically obscured kAadovyoc ‘holding the keys’; cf. also 
KAedopayaipo (< KAeidi ‘key’ or KAetSa@vo ‘lock up’ + wayaipi ‘knife’) 
‘curved, serrated knife’. For the development of / r/, cf. xAe1Sobyoc 
‘Schliisselhaltend’ > KAeiSovpyxoc [klidurxos] (Crete) (Andriotis 1974, 
317). 


uetapo [métaro] ‘joke’ < *petaopoc, a parallel realization of 
medaopoc, Doric form of petéwpoc ‘raised from off the ground, 
superficial, shallow, puffed up, thoughtless, absent-minded’, cf. 
uetwpo [métoro], péetovpo [méturo] (Peloponnese), péetoupov 
[méturu] (Lefkas) ‘Spass, Neckerei’ < Anc. Gr. petéwpoc (Andriotis, 
1974, 375). In the same dialect, the verbs petapigopai [metarizome] 
< *yetaopida, -ouai (< *pyetaopoc) and petwpiGopai [metorizome] < 
ancient petewpiGw,-ouai are used in the sense of joking, cf. also 
uetwpigouai [metorizome] (Corfu, Lefkas, Peloponnese, etc.) 
‘schertzen, Spassmachen’ (Andriotis, 1974, 375). The form 
*uetaopog stands in agreement with Bechtel’s (1923, 200) 
observation that for an answer to the question of whether the 
Megarians used the preposition peta or me5a, there are only later 
data available, which all agree that eta was in fact used (“Zur 
Beantwortung der Frage, ob die Megarer die Praposition peta oder 
meda gebraucht haben, stehen nur spate Zeugnisse zur Verfiingung, 
die darin tibereinstimmen, dass sie die Entscheidung fiir peta 
geben”). 


mayayia f. [payaja] ‘stalemate/draw’. The word is also attested as 
maya n. [payaj] in the Agrafa dialect (Takis). For the derivation of 
these words, their comparison to the modern Greek matou [patsi] 
‘stalemate/draw is extremely enlightening; the SMG dictionary 
correctly attributes them, with some reservation, to the Italian pace 
‘peace’. The word mayayia constitutes a singularized plural of 
mayayia [payaja] < mayadia pl. of maydéiov, diminutive of maya, 
Doric Form of anyn, in its unattested meaning of peace (for the 
formation, cf. yama f. sing. [xap¢a] ‘pillow < yama, plural of yam n. 
< Turkish hap). For the semantic evolution of mayaéiov, diminutive 


of maya, cf. the evolution of the common root pax > Italian pace > 
Modern Greek mato. ‘stalemate/draw’. The shift- dja > -ja is 
common in the Megarian dialect and constitutes one of the main 
features of this dialect group (see below). 


mitayia [pitaja] ‘responsibility’: npe thy maya [pire tin pitaja]: ‘s/ 
he took responsibility. Like the word mayayia, it constitutes a 
singularised plural of *mitayia [pitaja] < émtadeia, pl. of 
émtadeiov, Doric form of émitydeioc, ‘(a) made for an end and 
purpose, fit or adapted for it, suitable, convenient; (b) useful, 
serviceable, necessary’, with elision of the unstressed initial /e/ and 
shift /dia/ > /ja/. The semantic evolution of the word was the 
following: émitndeiotne ‘fitness, suitableness, convenience for a 
purpose’ > éméAeia ‘care bestowed upon a thing, attention paid to 
it (cf. emtmbeiwc emmeddc, Apuodiwc, Hesychius) > evOdvy 
‘responsibility’. 


otacw [stazo] ‘set up/ erect,’ aorist ¢otaga /éstaksa/; anya to’ 
éotaga mévte SoKda-vouc to’ EmiaKa tpia movAia /piya ts éstaksa 
péde dokanus tsé pcaka tria puAa/ ‘I went and set up five traps and 
caught three birds’. The aorist éotaga [éstaksa] comes from gotaoa, 
Doric form of €otn0a, with the analogical extension of the ending - 
Ea /-ksa/. The present form otadw [stazo] follows the form aAAaga 
[alaksa] — adAaw [alazo]. 


otpayaAwmpata [straxalomata] < €c¢ (= €&) + Tpayados, Doric form of 
tTpaynAos (see above and below). 


yadia [xaAa] ‘the prongs of the hayfork’ < *ydadiov, diminutive of 
xada, Doric form of ynAn ‘1. horse’s hoof, 2. crab’s claw, 3. forked 
probe’. 


The Megarian dialect, similar to the other dialects of a Doric 
substratum, with the exception of Tsakonian, rarely presents an a in 
place of an n in clitic morphemes. This category includes the 
following words: 


agopya [aforma] ‘ostensible’< *Gq@oppya, Doric form of Apopyn 
(LS), kaotavita f. [kastanita] ‘name of a cunning demon’ < 
*xaotavitac m., Doric form of *kaotavitns < Kaotavov ‘chestnut’, 
tupotpiepta f. [tirotrifta] from an 18th century text < *tvpotpiztac 


m., Doric form of *tupotpimtne (< tupdc ‘cheese’ + tTpimtns). The 
shift in grammatical gender is due to presence of the ending -itac 
instead of the expected -itnc. 


3.3.20 - w alternation 


The word Caotpa [zastra] is used in Megara as a parallel form of 
Gwotpa [zostra] ‘wide belt of around 10 centimetres worn by 
women’. The form Gwotpa derives from the ancient Cwotpa ‘belt’ 
<IE *ie hzs- (Beekes 2010, 504) with a normal evolution eh; > a, 
while the form Caotpa derives from the Doric form *CGaotpa with the 
evolution eh, > @. For the alternation 4 (Doric) — o, see Tzitzilis 
(2008). 


3.3.3 Pronunciation of U as [u] 


A basic phonetic criterion for the characterization of a feature as 
Doric is the pronunciation of v as [u] in contrast to its evolution into 
[iu] or [i] which is typical of the forms attributed to Koine Greek. 
The core problem in these cases is whether their pronunciation as 
[u] should be attributed to the preservation of the ancient dialect 
pronunciation or whether that is the outcome of backing of /ii/ or 
depalatalization of the preceding palatal or palatalized consonant, 
which most likely emerged after the evolution of v into /ju/. We can 
be certain of the preservation of the ancient dialect pronunciation 
about the cases in which it is pronounced [u] without palatalization 
of the preceding consonants when those are high on the sensitivity 
towards the palatizability scale. Such cases constitute the velars /k/, 
/y/, /x/, /g/ and the liquids /1/, /n/. In contrast, the preservation of 
the pronunciation [u] next to dentals or labials could be the outcome 
of a later depalatalization of these consonants. Based on this 
criterion, we can attribute the following forms to a _ Doric 
substratum: 


KovAivtpt [kulidri] ‘1. food for small birds made of flour and water in 
the form of small cylinders, 2. a lump, 3. the dirt that comes from 
rubbing the skin’ < kvAiv-dSpiov, diminutive of Doric KvAwdpoc 
[kilindros] ‘rolling stone, tumble’ ‘roll of a book, volume’, ‘roller 
cylinder, pivot’, cf. Tsakonian kovAtvtée [ktlindze] ‘1. small lump of 


dough, 2. home-made pasta’ (Kostakis 1986 II, 122). The diminutive 
form of the Hell. kvAtvdpos [kilindros] ‘rolling stone, tumble’ ‘roll of 
a book, volume’, ‘roller cylinder, pivot’ is also attested as KvAivtp1 
[kilindri] (Karpathos), «vdAivtp’ [kilindr] (Pontus), tovdAivtpi 
[tsilindri] and tovAtvtéip’ [tsilindzir] (Cappadocia) ‘1. Walze, Rolle, 
2. Rad’ (Andriotis 1974, 339). Remarkable is the conservation of the 
word in the Megarian dialect in the form of toovAivtpi [tsulidri] ‘the 
fabric that came out of the loom, 2. big, smooth and round stone 
used for grinding salt or crushing olives. Pl. toovAivtpta [tsulidria] 
‘marble cylinders used to smoothen the surface of the soil used in 
Aiaxovc’. It is also remarkable that the two forms kovAvvtpi 
[kulindri] derived from the ancient Doric xvAivépiov [kulindrion] 
and toovaivtpt [tsulidri] from the Koine xvAivépiov [kiilindrion] are 
retained with different meanings. 


Kovvovm [kuntpi] ‘young child’. The word bears no relation to the 
modern Greek Kovvovm [kuntpi] ‘mosquito? < Kwvarmuov, 
diminutive of Anc. Gr. k@v@w. As evidenced by the use within the 
same dialect of the word kovoxovdo [kiskudo] ‘young child’ < 
*«xovoKoc [kuskos] > kovoxovvt [kuskini] ‘piglet’, the word derives 
from *kvvbqiov, diminutive of the ancient Kvwv ‘dog’, cf. also 
Kovvapt [kunari] (< kvvapiov ‘puppy, young dog’ (Tsakonia and 
Macedonia, Andriotis 1974, 340). For the evolution of the ending - 
v@ov > -ovmi [-upi], cf. KovAovm [kultipi] ‘crust of the bread, skin’ 
(Karystos) < *xoAvqiov, diminutive of KoAedc ‘sheath, scabbard’, cf. 
also KoAv@avov- gdAoldc, Aemvpiov ‘bark, rind, shell, pod’ 
(Hesychius) and xadAovm [kalipi] ‘Stange mit einem Lappen als 
Backofenbesen’ < xadv@iov, diminutive of kdAov (Rohlfs 1964, 199, 
derives the word from *kaAAvmov) (Tzitzilis, in preparation). 


Kkovpkovone [kurkisis] ‘stooping’ < kovpkovtne [kurkttis] ‘crooked’ 
< kovpkovta [kurktita] ‘hump’ Tsakonia, (Kostakis 1986 II, s.v.) < 
KUpTN (< Kuptoc ‘hunchbacked’), with expressive duplication and 
pronunciation of v as [ul], cf. kbpda [kirda] ‘buckel’ (Southern Italy) 
(Andriotis 1974, where the word is mistakenly traced back to the 
ancient kvptn “Fischreuse”). For the shift /t/ > /s/ before /i/ in the 
modern Megarian dialect, cf. kamatiov [kapation] > kamdot [kapasi]. 


Aovtovp@vw [luturono] ‘tie, swaddle’- vnuavpn, AovtovpwtoEe TO 
maisi Va 101W-GOUVE Ta 1061a Tov ‘swaddle the child so that his legs 


straighten’ < *Aovtpwve [lutrono] < €AvtpdOw ‘cover, incase’ with 
deletion of the unstressed initial /e/ and pronunciation of v as [u]. 
The development of an interconsonantal vowel in *Aovtpa@vw 
[lutrono] > Aovtovp@vw [luturono] is common in the modern 
dialect of Megara. 


ovotpa f. [ustra], ‘the green ears of grain that the farmer would rub 
in his hand to see if they are ready for harvest’ < Votpia- KwAedc 
(Hesychius), which should be corrected into Votpia: Kodeoc, cf. 
KOALVPavov’ ~Aolos, AemUpIOV ‘bark, rind, shell, pod’ (Hesychius) < 
*xodvqrov, dim. of koAedc + -avov) (Alb. ushtér ‘ear’, Tzitzilis, in 
preparation). 


ova [tifa] ‘very full’. The word is derived from b@a, Doric form of 
ven ‘web’. The semantic evolution is not clear. 


Further evidence helps us deduce the preservation of the ancient 
pronunciation of v as /u/. 

The presence in Antiquity within the same dialect or dialects 
belonging to the same group of forms with v pronounced as [wu], as 
testified by its spelling as ov. For example, from today’s Megarian 
dialect, the pronoun oovvn [sini] ‘you’, which can be traced back 
with certainty to the Doric form tovvn < tovn. The pronoun is also 
found in the form eoovvn [estini] in Cyprus (Andriotis 1974, 563). 
The shift of the initial /t/ to /s/ is attributed to the influence of the 
Koine Greek form (¢)ov or the forms oe/oéva of the accusative. 


3.3.4Evolution of the labial-velar/gw/ into /6/ before /e/ 


It is known that the word OBoAdg and OfedAdc is attested in the 
Arcadian and Doric dialects as 05eA0c. In the former, the verb BaAAw 
is attested as S&\Aw and CéAAw. In the modern Megarian dialect, the 
word tGOAoc [dzolos] is used in the sense of one’s turn in children’s 
games, e.g. €xaoa Tov TCOAO LOU = I missed my turn, cf. also the 
phrase 8a yupioet 0 tTCOAog = one’s luck will change, things will 
change. In modern Greek dialects, the word Boda [vola] and BoAn 
[voli] are used as synonyms of the word t@OAoc (IANE). The two 
words are not only synonymous, but also share a common root with 
t@oAoc. The word Boda derives from the o-grade of the root *gvel-. 
The word tGoAoc derives from the word *g*el-os > *5é\o0c > *CeAoc > 
GoAog /dzdlos/ with assimilation /e/ - /o/ > /o/ - /o/ (cf. OBeAdg > 


OBoAOds) or influenced by BoAoc or from BdAog > CodAoc influenced by 
cédAw, cf. the reverse BéAoc < *5éAoc, influenced by BaAAw. 


3.3.5Consonant assimilation 


KT, OT > TT 

Assimilation of consonant clusters with t as the second consonant is 
very common in Doric dialects: xt > tt (Crete) and ot > tt (Crete, 
Lakonia, etc.). The word Ottomo [6topo] in the phrase 8a maw 
ottono ‘I will leave far away’ should be attributed to the ancient 
Extomoc ‘distant: €xtomoc gotw ‘let him leave the place’ with 
assimilation of xt into Tt, éttozos, cf. Favat(t)i COP 2A < Favakti in 
(ancient) Megarian. Assimilation of xt into tt is also seen in the 
word Aagvttn¢ [lafitis] ‘gluttonous’ < Anc. Gr. AapvKtng in the 
dialect of Karystos. For the shift of the initial /e/ to /o/, cf. €toioc 
[étimos] ‘ready’ > medieval and dial. Otomoc [6timos], etc. 


3.3.6O0ther changes 


YA > KA, yp > Kp 

Bechtel (1922-23 II, 238) attributes the shift of yA to kA and yp to kp 
in the Corinthian words KAvKa < yAvbKa and xKpaotidoue8a < 
ypaotidope8a to the assimilation of the initial consonant to the first 
consonant of the following syllable in the first case and to the 
assimilation of sonority in the second. A similar change is observed 
today in Megara in the words KAéq@apoc [kléfaros] ‘forehead’ < 
yAe@apo, parallel form of BAepapo, KAapw@vw [klarono] ‘become 
tired’ < yAap@vw and xpt-oua [krisifa], cpeoéAia [kreséAa] ‘hair 
grass’ < *xpaooiAlov < Kpacoic, cf. ypao-aic > ypaooidiov > Modern 
Greek ypaoiéi [yrasidi]. For the assimilation /a/ - /i/ > /i/ - /i/, cf. 
also yxpiotiAia [gristiXa] ‘hair grass’ < *ypaotiiov < ypaortic ‘green 
fodder’ in the same dialect. It is most likely that this phenomenon in 
ancient Corinthian as well as in the modern Megarian dialect is due 
to neutralization of sonority next to liquids. See Schwyzer (1977, 
257) where distant assimilation is accepted for the word xpdotic < 
ypaortic. 


4Features of Tsopanakis’ “dorische Dialektzone” 


As already mentioned, Tsopanakis is one of the staunchest defenders 


of the view that ancient dialect features still survive in modern Greek 
dialects. His views, presented briefly in the introduction of his 
doctoral thesis Essai sur la phonétique des parlers de Rhodes 
(1940), are more elaborately presented in his work Kowvn - Po-étaxa 
iOi@pata (1948) and fully developed in his article “Eine dorische 
Dialektzone im Neugriechischen” (1955) where, based on specific 
dialect features like the presence of a instead of n, the pronunciation 
of v as [u], the dissimilation of the sequence -ea into -1a, the elision 
of the intervocalic B, y, 6, the alternation of 8, y, 6, the conversion of 
the verb ending -evw /'evo/ into -evyw /‘evyo/ and the change dja / 
Oja/ > ja, he identifies the existence of a Doric substratum 
underlying the dialects of Cyprus, the Dodecanese, Tsakonia, Mani, 
the Ionian Islands and Southern Italy. 

The set of phonetic characteristics which, according to 
Tsopanakis, characterizes the Doric zone of modern Greek dialects is 
found in the Megarian dialect. Tsopanakis considers the 61a- /dia/ > 
/ja/ shift as proof that helps delineate the so-called Doric zone. The 
reason why he classifies this phenomenon as Doric is precisely its 
frequency in this particular dialect zone. A more detailed 
examination of this phenomenon, however, leads us to question the 
validity of this view. Strangely, Tsopanakis does not refer to the 
dialect of Cyme among the areas where this phenomenon occurs, 
although the shift of the final -51a /dja/ to -yta /ja/ in this dialect is 
far more frequent than in other areas mentioned by him. Given that 
the Cyme dialect is of an Ionian dialect substratum, Tsopanakis 
assertion as to the Doric nature of this phenomenon appears to be 
called into question. Taking into consideration, however, that this 
phenomenon also occurs in Megara, we could classify it as a feature 
not of the Cyme dialect, but rather of the Megarian-Cymean dialect 
group whose origins should be traced to Megarian influence. 

Forms in which a shift of 5ta- /dja/ to ja is observed in word- 
initial or medial position in the Megarian dialect are the following: 
ylaxaovoa [jakausa] ‘donkey disease’ < d1akaiw ‘heat to excess’, 
*napd1aGw [pardiazo] > umapiacw [barjazo] ‘to suffer from a heavy 
cold (used for both humans and animals)’, *€umo0d1adw (< év + 
modiagw) > ptoyiacw [bojazo] ‘inaugurate’. As in the Cyme dialect, 
the shift of final -61a in the plural of neutral to -61 is very common, 
cf. nmayadia [payadja] > mayayia [payaja], emtadeia [epitadja] > 
mtayia [pitaja, mamovyia [paptja] < ma-movdia [papudja] and the 
nouns pnpoKAnotyi [rimoklisiji] ‘chapel’, kovkovyt [kukiji] ‘kernel’, 


*AovAovyt [lulvji] > AovAovyaxi [luluyaki] ‘flower’, tpovziyt 
[trupiji]; they should be considered as singularized forms of the 
plurals pnyoKAn-oiyia [rimoklisija] < pnuoKkAnoiéia [rimoklisidja], 
Kovkovyla [kuktja] < Kovkovéia [kukidja], AovAovyia [lulija] < 
AovAovsia [lulidja], tpovriyia [trupija] < tpovuai-61a [trupidja], 
plural form of tpovuziéi [trupidi], diminutive of tpovma [tripa] < 
tpvza ‘hole’. 


5Ancient dialect morphosyntactic features 


5.1Verbs 


Formation of the perfective verbal stem (‘aorist’) in -€-: 

It is known that Western dialects tended to generalize the -€- 
forms in the aorist and in the future. The extension of € in the aorist 
of the verbs in -zo is attested regularly in the dialect of Megara, e.g. 
diedixagav IGVII 21, etc. In modern Megarian the phenomenon is 
represented by *vBpiga, aorist of vBpiGw ‘offend, abuse’, confirmed 
by Bpigia ‘insult’, cf. Mod. Gr. Bpioia < Med. Gr. vBpioia < v-Bpioa, 
aorist of uBpigw and the aorist éotaga [éstaksa] derived from 
éotaoa, Doric form of éotnoa with the analogical extension of the 
ending -fa /-ksa/. The present form otaGw /stazo/ follows the form 
adAaga /alaksa/ — adAacw /alazo/. 


5.2Pronouns 


oovvn [stini], ‘you’, see above. 


5.3 Particles 


The conditional particle ai is the normal form in Megarian. In 
modern Megarian an [e mi] ‘if not’ is used. The modern Megarian 
is the only modern Greek dialect to retain the Doric conditional 
particle ai (Tzitzilis, in preparation). 


5.4Prepositions 

EG 

The word otpayaAmuata [straxalomata] and its synonyms 
otpaxynAwpata [stracilomata] and EeotpaynAwpua [ksestraciloma] 


are found in Megara with the meaning of ‘the curved upper part of 
the wall’. In feotpaynAwmpata /ksestracgilomata/, which is a 
compound of the preposition €e- /kse/ (< €&€) and the noun 
otpaxnAwpa [straciloma], in the initial o- /s/ of the forms 
otpayaAwmpata/and otpayaAwpa [straxdloma] we should search for 
the Doric form €c¢ of the preposition ¢&. The second part of the word 
oTpaxydAwua is the noun tpaxadoc, the Doric form of tpaynAos ‘1. 
neck, 2. of parts resembling the neck, the upper part of the murex’ 
(LS). This is one of the cases where the Doric form otpayaAwya 
[straxaloma] co-exists with the succeeding Attic otpaynAwya 
[straciloma]. The form otpaynAwpua emerged from *totpaydAwya 
(> otpayaAwpa [straxaloma]) with the substitution of the Doric 
form by the corresponding one of the Koine. The use of the 
preposition €€ in €eotpaynAwpata is attributable to the need for 
semantic reinforcement of the etymologically opaque preposition &c. 
For the presence of the preposition éc¢ in Southern Italy and other 
modern Greek dialects, see Tzitzilis, in preparation. The derivation 
of otpaydAwpa and otpaynAwua from the unattested forms 
*otpayadoc and *otpayndAos does not look convincing. 


5.5Adverbs 


mamoutoi [paputsi] and mazov [papu] ‘not at all, there is nothing 
more’ < *manoxi [papoki] < Doric namoxa, cf. Modern Greek 
movmote (< mov = Doric 14 ‘where’ + mote = Doric moka) ‘nowhere’, 
cf. also Anc. Gr. mnztoKa, mote, MOTE ‘ever yet’. For the semantic 
evolution, cf. Medieval Greek movnote, mobmeta ‘nowhere’ > Gr. 
dial. novxota [pupota] ‘nothing’ (Karystos, Euboea). For the final -a 
shift to -1, by analogy to the adverbs ending in ~-1, cf. movmeta 
[pupeta] > novzeti [pupeti]. 


5.6 Derivational morphemes 


-ioxoc: attested in the modern Megarian toponym TpitodioKxoc 
[tripodiskos] < ancient tpimo0dioKxoc, diminutive of tpimouc ‘tripod’. 
This morpheme is known to us in its diminutive function from the 
Southern Italian apvioxa [arniska] ‘junges Lamm’ (Andriotis 1974, 
376). 


-Vdpiov: attested in the modern Megarian toponym Kwypvvtpt 


[komidri] < k@pb-dpiov diminutive of Kaun ‘unwalled village’. This 
morpheme is found in the dialect of Cyme in the word pnAvipi(v) 
[milidri(n)] ‘Schaf < *pndAvépiov, diminutive of pfAov ‘Schaf 
(Andriotis 1974, 376). 


-Uplov, -upov. These morphemes are found in Antiquity in the words 
Kadupiov: EvAn@iov (Hesychius), vaxvpov, vaxvpiov, diminutive of 
vakoc ‘skin’ (Hesychius) and dotupiov and dotupov, diminutive of 
Gotu (Et. Mag.). Petersen (1910, 272) questions, although without 
robust arguments, the existence of the morpheme -vptov. -Upiov can 
be traced back to diminutives of ancient words ending in -vpos, - 
upa, -upov, cf. pabupdc > wabdprov, KoAAUpa > KOAAUPLOV, KATUPOG 
> kamvpiov, Aémupov > AemUplov (Tzitzilis 2019). 

In the modern Megarian dialect, the morpheme -vpov is found in 
the synonyms €A1ovpa [kséAura] and @édovpa [féAura] ‘small 
pieces of wood or leaves used as tinder’, which are traced back to the 
unattested forms *EvAvpov < EvAov ‘wood, firewood’ and *@vAAvpov 
< pvAdov ‘leaf with the v > e shift in the stem and the regular v > 
[iu] shift in the morpheme. The morpheme -vpuov is found in the 
word m1ovpi /piXtri/ ‘dense tree branch’ < sto ‘felt, felt hat, felt 
shoe’. The productivity of this morpheme in Modern Greek is low, 
although it has a remarkable geographical distribution and is 
commonly attested in areas of a Doric substratum (Southern Italy, 
Crete, Megara, etc.). 


6Boeotian features in Megarian 


Certain regions in Megaris appear to have been subject to Boeotian 
influence already in Antiquity. The result of the change of the 
original clusters *dy / *g(w)y is spelled in Boeotian texts as <(6)5> 
(= /dd/?), while texts of neighboring North-West Greek dialects 
display <C>. The Megarian forms with 66 instead of ¢ in 
Aristophanes (waééav = yacav) are often attributed to Boeotian 
influence (Bartonék 1972, 151). 

This interpretation is corroborated by the presence of the two- 
syllable form mdic in the compounds macazaidoc [pasapaidos] (< 
maoa ‘all’ + *naiSo0c¢ < mdic), xtomddoc [cifopaidos] (< yidta ‘a 
thousand’ + *sd160c¢ < mdic), povAomaidoc [mulopaidos] (< LovAos 
‘mule’ + *maiSoc < maic), meaning ‘illegitimate child, bastard’ in 
modern Megarian. The form mdic is Boeotian and its presence in 


modern Megarian should be viewed as a Boeotian loan to Megarian 
or, at least, to a Megarian variety (Tzitzilis, in preparation). 


7Conclusions 


Up until now all we knew about the relations between the Megarian 
dialect and Koine can be sketched as follows: the Koine appears in 
the fourth century and progressively replaces the local dialect, so 
that in the first century BC it is almost impossible to find dialect 
features in Megarian inscriptions. This impression stands in 
opposition to the data provided by the modern Greek Megarian 
dialect, which retains a great number of Doric phonetic and 
morphosyntactic features. The survival of dialect features in modern 
Megarian comes to disprove the dialectal picture presented by the 
inscriptions. This contrast, however, is eliminated if we accept that 
in Megara two language varieties were used (diglossia): a high 
Koine-based variety, slightly embellished by the ancient dialect, 
which was the one used by the privileged and middle classes, and a 
lower Megarian-based variety, heavily influenced by the Koine, as 
would be expected, used by the lower classes and primarily by the 
rural population. The ancient Greek dialect elements of modern 
Megarian should be traced back precisely to this lower ancient 
Megarian variety. The inscriptions of the post-Christian era probably 
reflect the non-dialect form of the high variety. Proof of the 
endurance of the ancient dialect is the co-existence of ancient dialect 
forms with the corresponding Koine forms, which in some cases still 
persist in our times —cf. Gaotpa < Doric *Gaotpa and Gwotpa < 
ancient Cwotpa, petapigouat < Doric *petaopidw, -ouwai and 
uetwmpigo-wal < ancient pETtewpidw, -oual, otpaydAwpua < Doric 
tTpayadoc and otpayTjAwpa < ancient TpaynAos, see above. 

It is only natural that the pace of de-dialectization differs 
between the city and the surrounding rural areas, and perhaps 
between higher and lower social classes. The resistance of dialects to 
the assimilative power of Koine is most probably what led in some 
dialect areas to a form of diglossia, with the higher variety becoming 
dominant among the higher social classes and the lower variety 
among the rural areas and perhaps the lower social classes (see 
above). The number of ancient dialect morphosyntactic features 
found in the Megarian dialect is small, but it is crucially important 
because it subverts the prevailing view that the Koine presents cross- 


regional differences on the level of lexis but is consistent in its 
phonetics and morphology. 

The analysis of the data from the Megarian dialect illustrates the 
resistance of ancient dialects to the influence of the Koine. The 
strength of resistance can be understood if one takes into 
consideration that the Megarian is actually, geographically speaking, 
the closest to Athens modern Greek dialect, representing a 
continuation of the respective ancient Greek dialect of Megara. How 
important are these words for investigating the issue of continuity 
between ancient and modern Greek dialects? There is widespread 
skepticism among scholars with regard to the idea of continuity: 
some reject this view outright, others consider it impossible to 
prove, to say the least. But what should be considered sufficient 
evidence when examining the issue of continuity between ancient 
and modern Greek dialects? In my opinion, in some cases even one 
single word preserved could be considered sufficient evidence of 
continuity, of the progressive evolution of an ancient dialect under 
the influence of Koine and, later, of a dialectally marked local form 
of Koine that gradually becomes unmarked and results in the 
current form, in which the ancient dialect is represented by a word 
that has retained the thread of continuity traceable and provable for 
centuries. To my eyes, such is the case of the word tpikkonovAi ‘a 
kind of bird’, used only in the modern Elean dialect, derived from 
tpikkoc: OpviOaplov, <O> Kal Baowevc U10 HAciwv “a kind of bird, 
the one also called “king”, by Eleans (Hesychius) (cf. Tzitzilis 2014, 
160). 

To what extent can ancient Greek dialect data affect our 
conclusions on the position of the respective modern Greek dialects 
and their relations with contiguous dialects? The first scholar to look 
into the issue of the origins of the Megarian dialect and its place 
among modern Greek dialects is Thumb. In his work on the Aegina 
dialect (1891, 118), with reference to that and other same-family 
dialects, he notes that we cannot consider them “preserved since 
ancient times Greek oases” but rather see in them successions of 
settlers from Southern Greek, or rather Peloponnesian places. Based 
on the correct view which he elaborated a little earlier in this work — 
i.e. that the analysis of linguistic data can replace the lack of 
historical sources — he observes that “language forces us towards 
that direction, while history makes no reference of this migration” 
(122). He further adds that “when it comes to the population of 


Megara and, of course, Aegina, based on historical evidence, we 
should conclude that these stem from Athens” (122). All this 
however stands in opposition to the linguistic data, to historical 
evidence and also to his own statements: “when it comes to Megara, 
I assume that similar events took place (that is the settlement of the 
Athenians), but I do not go any further, as the Megarian dialect is 
not familiar enough to me” (119). A few years later, Hatzidakis (1916, 
1), while examining the Megarian dialect notes “being farmers, the 
Megarians are very conservative, and so their language, dances, 
attire and customs are distinguished for their archaistic nature”. He 
attributes the affinity among the dialects of Megara, Aegina, the old 
towns of Athens and Cyme either to the frequent communication in 
older times, or to assimilation or to settlements and quotes Thumb’s 
work without taking a clear stance towards it. 

The analysis of the linguistic data of the Megarian dialect leads 
us to the following conclusion: The detection of an ancient dialect 
substratum in the modern Megarian dialect proves that theories that 
interpret it as a product of colonization are flawed. Subsequent or 
older settlements and contact with neighboring dialects are not ruled 
out; in fact, such contact should be considered certain. 

The similarities among the dialects of Megara, Aegina, the old 
towns of Athens and Cyme, as well as the dialects of Southern 
Euboea of the same family had probably been shaped before the 
arrival of the Albanians (Arvanites) in the wider region. The 
contribution of the Megarian dialect in the creation of these 
similarities remains to be examined. In order to avoid rushed or 
mistaken conclusions, we need a fuller understanding of the dialects 
of Aegina and Cyme, as well as other dialects of the same group. The 
very useful treatise of Syrkou (2006) on the dialect of Megara 
showed that, despite the decline of these dialects, similar efforts are 
still possible and the outcome of such studies will be highly crucial 
for us to establish on a firm basis one of the most critical issues of 
modern Greek and its dialects. 

Thus, the analysis of ancient dialect elements in modern 
Megarian can be summarized in the following points: 


1. provides us with important 
lexical, phonological and 
morphological elements for the 
reconstruction of (ancient) 


Megarian. 

2. shows that the similarities of the 
dialects belonging to the Saronic 
subgroup are more than the 
epigraphic data allowed us to 
assume. 

o confirms the existence of 
language contacts between 
Boeotian and Megarian. 

4. finally, it confirms the view that, 
inasmuch as in _ studying the 
ancient Greek dialects we 
overlook data of the respective 
modern Greek dialects, our 
picture of the ancient Greek 
dialects under consideration will 
remain deficient. 
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Part Il:Lexicon, Onomastics, Morphology, 
and Morphophonology 


Alberto Bernabé 
The Noun for ‘Horse’ in Mycenaean and 
Some Related Terms 


1Purpose 


The purpose of this paper is to examine some terms related to the 
nouns ‘horse’ and ‘chariot’ in the Mycenaean dialect, and provide a 
more nuanced understanding about their forms, etymology and 
meaning. Firstly, I will state the terms that will be taken into 
consideration. 


2The dossier 
2.1i-qo 


In PY Ta 722.1 we find i-go-ge, an instrumental plural followed by 
the copulative conjunction -ge, which refers to a horse as a 
decorative element of a footstool. In Ea 59.5 we find the term in 
genitive singular i-qo-jo, preceded by e-ne-ka ‘because of the horse’. 
In Fa 16 i-go CyP+O 8 T 2 V1i[[ ]] the noun ‘horse’ appears in the 
dative and thus it seems to refer to the horse as the recipient of a 
quantity of cyp+O. In KN Ca 895.1 i-go appears in the nominative 
plural preceding the logograms of mare (EQUf) and horse (EQU™) 
followed each by numerals. 


2.2i-qi-ja- /a-qi-ja-i 


It is communis opinio that in Mycenaean the noun ‘chariot’ is i-qi-ja. 
It is documented in Knossos, accompanying the logogram CUR 
(series Sd) and CAPS (series Sf) and designating the chariot either 
with or without wheels.234 

The term is a derivative in -id@ related to the noun ‘horse’, 
perhaps originating from the substantivization of a feminine 
adjective, clearly understood as a noun. 


In Pylos a-qi-ja-i is only found once (An 1282) in the dative 
plural. The analysis of the context of the tablet makes it likely that, 
despite the difference in form, it is also the noun of the chariot: 


.1 a-qi-ja-i VIR 18 a-mo-si VIR 18 

.2 ki-u-ro-i VIR 13 po-qe-wi-ja-i VIR 5 
.3 do-ka-ma-i VIR 36 

.4 vacat 


This is based on the words that appear in the same tablet as a-qi-ja- 
1; a-mo-si is clearly the plural dative of the noun ‘wheel’s35 and po- 
qe-wi-ja-i is undoubtedly ‘halters’,236 in the same case. As for ki-u- 
ro-i, Killenz37 identifies it with ki-wa-ra and reconstructs a plural 
neuter substantive /skiwra/ ‘wickerwork’, that could be used for 
making targets (on connection with archery)238 or as sides of 
chariots.239 On the other hand, do-ka-ma-i is a feminine *d5opyuai, 
‘sticks’, ‘antlers’, for weapons.240 Therefore, the tablet records a 
number of stable boys assigned to various functions related to the 
chariots and their equipment. Hence, the theory set forth by 
Ruijgh,241 wherein a-qi-ja-i is a mistake of the scribe written as such 
instead of i-qi-ja-i in anticipation of the word that follows, a-mo-si, 
and facilitated by the fact that both words are followed by the same 
number of men, seems highly likely. Therefore, this alteration does 
not reflect a different phonetic reality. 


2.3e-pi-qo-i 


e-pi-qgo-i appears three times in the tablets of Thebes (TH Fq 
214.10, 229.10, 252.4). According to the first editors “il s’agit du 
datif pluriel €@inmoic du mot Eqpinzoc, attesté comme adjectif au 
premier millénaire avec la signification de «équestre». Dans nos 
tablettes Fq il s’agit manifestement d’un adjectif substantivé, en 
loccurrence «celui qui monte a cheval, le cavalier»”242 then the term 
is a dative plural. 


2.4 i-qo-e-ge 
The term i-qo-e-ge is documented in KN Sd 4404.a, 4407.a, 


4413.b and <4450>.c, qualified as do-we-jo SopFeiwi ‘wooden’. It 
is acompound of the noun ‘horse’ and the root of the verb ézouat ‘to 


follow’, the provisional translation being ‘follow-horse’, a wooden 
part of the chariot.243 


2.5i-qo-po-qo-i /i-po-po-qo-i- 


In the Thebes tablets we have the dative singular of i-qo-po-go once 
(Fq 198.3), while the dative plural i-qo-po-qo-i appears a dozen 
times in a complete or partial form.244 In Pylos, the phonetic variant 
i-po-po-qo-i- appears once in the same case (PY Fn 79.10), followed 
by -ge. The term is a compound of the noun ‘horse’ with -*@opywoc, 
a nominal derivative of the same root as mépBow ‘to feed’.245 It is 
usually translated as ‘stable boy’, ‘groom of horses’. 

The i-po-po-qgo form, as opposed to i-go-po-qo, has been 
explained as a case of regressive dissimilation by several authors.246 
However, others interpret it as an assimilation to the labial.247 Cases 
like go-u-ko-ro /gwoukolos/: BovKdAog versus go-u-qgo-ta, without 
dissimilation, seem to suggest that the normal dissimilation is with 
velar and thus this would entail that it is an assimilation. However, 
the case of pe-re-go-ta /Phelekhwontas/, in contrast to ge-re-qo-ta-o 
/Khwelekhwontao/ is a parallel of dissimilation with labial. In any 
case, the phonetic phenomena are not isolated, and the joint action 
of different phonetic pressures can be considered as the cause for 
this form. 


2.6i-za-a-to-mo-i 


In Pylos Fn 50.8 the dative plural i-za-a-to-mo-i is attested once: a 
compound whose first element appears to be the genitive of an 
alternative form of i-qi-ja, with palatalization of *-kk*- before a 
consonantal allophone of i, due to an allegro pronunciation. 


2.7i-qo-na-to-mo 


Although the reading is dubious, the i-g 9-na-to-mo form is also 
documented in PY Eq 146.11. It seems to be a phrase written 
without a word-divider, a kind of variant of the previous term, 
although instead of using the genitive singular of the noun ‘chariot’, 
it appears to be formed with the genitive plural of the noun ‘horse’. If 
these are equivalent expressions, this would lead us to postulate the 
possibility that the genitive plural of the noun ‘horse’ could have 


been used as an equivalent of the genitive singular of the noun 
‘chariot’; in other words, i-g 0-na-to-mo could document a 
Mycenaean use of the plural of ‘horse’ as a metonymy for ‘chariot’, as 
we find later in Homer.248 


3Forms that have been excluded from the dossier 
3.11-ku-wo-i-pi 


The sequence e-pi i-ku-wo-i-pi appears in a tablet from Knossos (KN 
V 280.15) in which an inventory of goods —perhaps furniture— is 
registered. Melenaz49 suggests the possibility that it could be read as 
/e-pi ikwoihip*i/ ‘a pair of trestles’, as an alternative spelling of 
‘horse’. However, he does not include it in his own dossier of *(hek 
“w-o-. There are some reasons to question this interpretation based 
on: 


1) Phonetics. In Mycenaean the 
spellings for ancient k + w (as in 
‘horse’) are clearly distinguished 
from the ones for k + w in 
morpheme boundary (e.g. te-tu- 
ko-wo-a 8e8vxFoha, o-da-ku-we- 
ta O5aKFevta). 

2) Morphology. /ikwoihiphi/ cannot 
belong to the paradigm of i-qo, 
since we would have to assume 
that it would have two consecutive 
endings: -oihi of the plural dative 
+ -phi of the instrumental. 


Consequently, it is preferable not to consider i-ku-wo-i-pi in the i-go 
dossier. 


3.2e-qe-a-o, e-qe-o 


On the other hand, Melena includes in the *(h,ek’w-o- dossieres: 
the forms e-qge-a-o, documented in Knossos, and e-qe-o, found in 
Pylos. Nevertheless, a variant without the e changed into an 7 does 
not appear anywhere else, and neither the one nor the other term 
could belong to the declension of ‘horse’ or ‘chariot’. According to 
the communis opinio, e-ge-o is interpretedzs2 as a genitive *Exwehoc 
of an *-s stem Exwoc, ‘retinue’, a form related to €mopai, whereas e- 
qe-a-o is explained in the DMic s.u. as a feminine plural genitive of a 
doublet of the same term, but as G-stem: éxwehd.. 


4Problematic issues 


In the ensuing sections I will review the problems that arise in the 
study of these terms and that are, in essence, the following: the 
Indo-European etymology, the innovations in the beginning of the 
term, and the phonetic reconstruction of -qo-in Mycenaean. 


5The Indo-European etymology of the term 


There is a general agreement to consider that the noun derives from 
IE *ekwo- < *h,ekuo-.253 Kloekhorst254 points to the fact that in 
Hittite and cuneiform Luwian, languages in which the noun ‘horse’ 
appears written with the Sumerian logogram, the term is followed by 
the phonetic complements -uS, -un (in Hittite) and -us (in cuneiform 
Luwian).255 Based on such testimony, Kloekhorst reconstructs an 
athematic form *h,eku- in Anatolian that would result in Hitt. 
*ekku-, and which would have been thematized in *h,ekuo- in Indo- 
European, after Anatolian separated from the common branch. 


6Innovations in the beginning of the term 


The Greek term innoc of the first millennium presents two 
innovations in its beginning with respect to the reconstructed Indo- 
European form: the presence of aspiration and the i-vocalism. 
Regardless of the Mycenaean data, there are reasons to argue 
that the aspiration of the Greek was secondary, based on the 
testimony of forms such as the Tarentine (xxoc,256 as well as 
compounds such as AevKuttoc, in which the voiceless stop is not 
aspirated. The Mycenaean language confirms that interpretation 
with the testimony of e-pi-qo-i. We know that in Mycenaean, the 


final -1 of the preposition does not elide when the following word 
begins with aspiration + vowel (cf. o-pi-i-ja-pi composed of Oxi and 
probably of *ia@ ‘rein’, whose spelling corresponds to /opi-hiaphi/, 
since, if there was no initial aspiration, it would have been written as 
to-pi-ja-pi). Thus, if the term “horse” had initial aspiration in 
Mycenaean, we would expect the spelling te-pi-i-qo-i, so we must 
understand that the spelling e-pi-qo-i reflects the elision of the -1 of 
émi before the initial 1 without aspiration, and preservation of the 
voiceless labial without aspiration.257 The explanation proposed by 
Perpillouzss that the issue is a mere spelling is ad hoc and 
unnecessary, given that there are testimonies in the first millennium 
showing that the aspiration is secondary. On the other hand, Garcia 
RamOnezs59 transcribes i-go as /(vikk*o/ and uses the testimony of e- 
pi i-ku-wo-i-pi to postulate that ‘horse’ would have psilosis in Crete. 
Curiously, he does not take into account the unequivocal testimony 
of e-pi-qo. I believe that the prevalent conclusion is that the term 
had no aspiration in Mycenaean. 

The i-vocalism is more problematic, since no plausible theories 
have been proposed. Perhaps it could be explained by an arrival of 
the noun ‘horse’ to Greece through the Hittite, where e/i often 
alternate in initial position. 


7The phonetic reconstruction of -qo- 


Lejeune2z6o already pointed out that the noun ‘horse’ involved a 
gemination. This treatment is opposed to the cases of what Lejeune 
calls recent k+w, which is preferable to call “at morpheme 
boundary”, where we find the spellings -ke-we-, -ku-we- (in 
adjectives in *-went- as o-da-ke-we-ta / o-da-ku-we-ta 05axFevta) 
or -ko-wo, -ku-wo- (in active perfect participles in *-wos-, like te-tu- 
ko-wo-a, Oe8vyFoha). In contrast, Melenaz6: suggests that “the 
labiovelar series can be also used for writing clusters of inherited 
dorsals plus /w/; thus i-go and i-qi-ja stand for /ikwos/‘horse’ (cf. 
Lat. equus) and /ikwiiG@/ ‘horse (chariot)’; in our view this is merely a 
graphic fact and there is no need for transcriptions like /ikkwos/ or / 
ikkwia/. It is possible that a variant spelling is attested in e-pi i-ku- 
Wo-I-pl’. 

But there are several reasons to prefer the communis opinio to 
Melena’s proposal: 


2) 


The use of a sign of the q- series 
instead of a sequence like ti-ku- 
wo seems to denote that the 
phoneme that existed between the 
two vowels was pronounced in a 
very similar way to that of the 
labiovelars, whereas the fact that 
the “morpheme _ boundary” 
spelling was not used can 
probably be attributed to the fact 
that the sequence was not 
perceived in the same way in one 
case (-kk*-) as it was in the other 
(-k+w-). But neither would be an 
absolute coincidence with the 
results of the original labiovelar, 
because this cluster resulted in 
geminated -am- in the first 
millennium, while the labiovelar 
before o gives m, not a geminated. 
It therefore seems most likely that 
what we had in Mycenaean was a 
geminated labiovelar, /kkw/, so 
when the sequence with *k’*o 
resulted in mo, the sequence with 
geminated *-kk*o- resulted in - 
mto-. On the 


3) 


Boeotian ta mayata, where s7- 
comes from -kw-), and also the 
anthroponym of the same root pi- 
ro-qa-wo[, *DUOKKVGFov. 
Likewise, through comparison 
with the geminated Eol. 6tt1 we 
can postulate a  geminated 
voiceless labiovelar, product of an 
assimilation *d + k* > *kk*, for the 
term jo-qi, yoxxi(S) < *yod-k*id 
‘what’. We still have a voiced 
correlate in the compound pe-qa- 
to, which must be reconstructed 
as *néyywatov “floor” (of the 
chariot) < me5- followed by the 
initial *g*- of the root of Baiva. 

In Mycenaean, the cluster k + w is 
spelled as -ke-we-, -ku-we, -ko- 
wo-, -ku-wo-. We do not know 
what results it would have yielded 
in first millennium Greek for a 
very simple reason: they do not 
produce any.262 They have been 
eliminated in one way or another: 
the adjectives in *-went derived 
from velar stems have taken an - 
O-: elAIKOEVT-, @otviKdeVT-, etc. 
On the other hand, the active 
perfect participles in *-wos- of 
velar stems have lost the -w- 
without trace: it is not found in 
the dialectal inscriptions nor has 
it left traces in the Homeric 
prosody. Hence, it is clear that the 
result of that is written in 
Mycenaean qo, qa, qi, which 
probably reflected simple or 
geminated labiovelar that evolve 
into simple and geminated labial 
before a, o, and simple or 


geminated dental, before 1, 
respectively, is different from the 
result of what is reflected in 
Mycenaean with spellings like - 
ke-we-, -ku-we-, -ko-wo-, -ku- 
wo-, which must have kept their 
biphonematic character, and 
became phonetically problematic 
until they disappeared. 


8Conclusions 


Summing up: Mycenaean must have inherited the thematic form of 
the noun ‘horse’, *h,ekwo-, from Indo-European, perhaps influenced 
by an Anatolian pronunciation with i-. It maintains the initial *:- 
without aspiration, so in the form e-pi-qo, the -1 of émi is elided. 

The development of velars + w in the interior of the word gave 
rise to geminated labiovelar phonemes in Mycenaean, written with 
the signs of the q-series, both in inherited sequences (thus the noun 
‘horse’ would be *ixxwoc), and in compounds (*poipo0KKWdc, 
*MUoKkVGFov, *yowKwi(S), *wéyywatov). This was not so at 
morpheme boundary, where a biphonematic pronunciation must 
have been maintained, reflected by the spellings -ke-we-, etc. 
(*O6ak-Fevta, *Oe8vyFoha), which triggered the loss of these 
clusters in first millennium Greek. 

*ikkwid ‘chariot’ stems from *ixkwoc. In the noun ‘chariot’, the 
geminated labiovelar + -14, with consonant realization *y@, in an 
allegro pronunciation, could have undergone _palatalization, 
reflected in the spelling i-za. 

As for semantics, *{kxwoc meant ‘horse’, but perhaps it might 
have been used as a metonym for ‘chariot’ (as in Homer), if we 
understand i-za-a-to-mo as a doublet with the same meaning as i- 
qo-na-to-mo. This would open up the possibility that e-pi-qgo would 
mean ‘charioteer’ (instead of ‘horse-keeper’ for which the compound 
i-go-po-qo would be used). As for the latter, the form of the Theban 
compound is the oldest, before a phonetic change led to the Pylian 
form i-po-po-qo-, which can be explained as an assimilation or a 
dissimilation. 
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Vaclav Blazek 


Greek dapda, ‘Bee’ 


1Introductory remarks 


One of the Greek designations of ‘bee’ is the gloss Sapéa° peéAicoa 


recorded by Hesychius. 


1. 


Traditionally this has been 
interpreted as a __ typical 
onomatopoetic insect-name, with 
regard to Vedic dardurda- ‘frog, 
pipe’; Old Irish dardaim ‘to roar 
(of a deer)’, Welsh dwrdd ‘noise, 
tumult’; Lithuanian dardé ti ‘to 
clatter, rattle, blather’; Slovenian 
drdrati ‘to clatter, snore 
(Pokorny 1959, 203; Frisk I, 349; 
Beekes 2010, 303: reduplication). 
Van Windekens (1986, 63) 
supposed a Palaeo-Balkan 
(llyrian, Macedonian, or 
Thracian) origin, implying the 
change *dht > d, which allowed 
him to connect Sapsa with Old 
High German tart (> Middle 
Latin dardus, Old French dart, 
French dard), Old English darod 
‘dart, spear, javelin, weapon’ > 
Old Norse darrodr ‘spear’ (de 
Vries 1962, 74; Hoad 1986, 112-— 
113 accepted the Old Norse word 
as cognate and_ reconstructed 
Northwest Germanic *darodaz). 
Van Windekens connected the 
Germanic term ‘spear’ with the 


bees’ sting, one of the 
characteristics of bees. 


2Assessment 


2; Promising cognates appear in 
Indo-Aryan names of ‘bee’ and 
other stinging arthropods, 
originally apparently *‘stinging’, 
namely *rda-/*rdi- > Sanskrit 
(lex.) ala- m. ‘sting in tail of 
scorpion or bee’, Pali ala- m. 
‘pincer of crab’, besides Sanskrit 
(inscr.) ali-, (class.) ali- m. ‘bee’ 
[Kalidasa], alin- m. ‘black bee’ 
[Bhagavata-Purana], alini- f. 
‘female bee’ [Sisupalavadha], 


alikula-‘swarm of bees’ 
[Varahamihira’s Brhatsarmhita], 
(lex.) ali- ‘bee, scorpion’ 


[Varahamihira’s Brhatsarmhita], 
sada- ‘having a point or sting’ 
[Patanjali], Pali alini- f. ‘female 
bee’, Prakrit ali- m., alini- f. 
‘bumble-bee’, ali- m. id., Hindi ali 
m. ‘black bee, scorpion’, ali m. 
‘scorpion, bumble-bee’, Marathi 
al ‘maggot in grain or fruit’, 
Gujarati iyal f. ‘worm, insect’, 
further Nepali arinal, 


ranghal ‘hornet’ < *alinkara- etc. 
(Liiders 1916, 313-325; 1940, 
428; Turner 1966, nos. 716, 712, 
714; Hintiber 1986, 78f.; EWAI III 
[1997], 16: Proto-Indo-Aryan 
*rday-/ *rdi-). 


3Ilnternal structure of dapda 


It remains to explain the internal structure of dapéa, especially the 
initial 6-. 


1. One possibility is a simplified 
reduplication, *[ap]5apsa, 
perhaps similar to tevOpndav ‘a 
kind of wasp that makes its nest 
in the earth’ (Arist. HA 629a31, 
Dsc.5.109) < *OepOp°; davOpnv 
‘hornet, wasp’ (Ar. Nu. 947; HA 
628b32) < *[O]apOp° vs. Opavaég - 


KNQny. AaKwvec ‘drone’ 
(Hesychius). 
a. Another possibility is a compound 


6-apdsa with the verbal part first, 
analyzable as *do-arda < *dH3- 
H.(e)rd-H2, which could mean 
*siving stings’, where the first 
component would be the root 
*deH3-/*dH3- > Greek Sida ‘I 
give’, participle Sotdc, passive 
SoOfivar. In the sequence *-oa- 
proposed in the hypothetical 
interstage *doarda the vowel *-o- 
has been elided (Schwyzer 1939, 
442), cf. ploavOpwmocg ‘hating 
mankind’ [Plato], consisting of 
utoog ‘hatred’ and GvOpwzoc 
‘man’, or Aitavépia ‘want of men’ 
[Strabo], consisting of Aginw ‘T 
leave; I disappear; I am wanting’, 


aor. é\itov, and  <advépia 
‘manhood, manly strength’. 


4Parallels 


In principle, the same internal structure and semantic motivation 
may be proposed for the East Iranian designation of ‘scorpion’: 
Pashto lardmz63 < *d(a)rdam- (NEVP 45), Sogdian nyréf’k and 
nyrdbBOy /nir6Be/ < *ni-drdma-ka- (Gharib 1995, nos. 6288, 6289), 
or directly *drdma-ka- (Gershevitch 1961, 245); Khwarezmian 
Ormcyk and érmjyk < *dr[{dJmakika- (Benzing 1983, 259: 
*drmad-). Persian dulma(k) ‘tarantula’ is derivable from 
*drdmaka-264 (cf. NEVP 45: very doubtful). The Iranian forms can 
be projected in two close protoforms, *d(a)rdam/(a)- and *drdma- 
ka-. 


5Conclusion 


The analyzed forms and protoforms can be summarized in the 
following table: 


Tab. 4: Summary of the evidence. 


~~ Forreek Indo-Iranian 
sting “Gpoig¢. Indo-Aryan Tda- 
stinged arthropod Indo-Aryan “*rdi- ‘bee, 
scorpion’ 
dapda ‘bee’ Iranian *d(a)rdam(a)- 
/ *drdma-ka- 
‘scorpion’ 


Summing up, Greek Sapéa ‘bee’ and Iranian *d(a)rdam(a)- / 
*drdma-ka- ‘scorpion’ are derivatives of the term *Hord° ‘sting’, 
perhaps via partial reduplication. Note: The semantic connection 
between ‘bee’ and ‘scorpion’ is quite natural. Besides examples in 
§3.2., cf. e.g. Palestinian Romani gazinni ‘scorpion’ and gazinna 
‘bee’, both from gdzar ‘piquer, mordre’ (Fussman 1972, 329). 
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Paola Dardano 
On Some Naming Constructions in Homeric 
Greek 


1 


Personal names in Homeric Greek are introduced by various types of 
naming constructions.265 Some of these are simple statements: 


(1) Hom., Od. 9.366—367 
Obtic Euoi y’ 6voua: Ot Sé ue 
KUKAT|OKOVOL 
utp oe aathip nd dAdo navtec 
étatpo. 
Noman is my name, Noman do they 
call me — my mother and my father, 
and all my comrades as well.266 


The forms 6voua ‘name’ and ézikAnoic ‘denomination, nickname’ 
are sometimes attested in more complex naming constructions: 


(2) Hom., Od. 15.256—-257 
tov wev dp  vidc  énffrbe, 
@coKAvbpevoc &’ 6vow’ fev, 
Oc TOTe THAepaxov méAac toTato’ 
His son it was, Theoclymenus by 
name, who now came and stood by 
Telemachus. 


(3) Hom., Od. 5.273 
‘Apxtov 0’, fv kal Guagav emikAnow 
KQAEOUOLV. 
And the Bear, that men also call the 
Wain. 


According to some scholars the forms 6voua and éxikAnov in such 
constructions should be classified as accusatives of respect.267 
Although this reading may be attractive, it is incomplete and 


therefore somewhat misleading. The aim of the present paper is to 
provide an interpretation of these Homeric naming constructions 
and to this end is structured as follows: section 2. discusses the 
Ovoua-construction together with the various views on its origin, 
while section 3. analyzes the ézikAnovw-construction. The two 
constructions are compared in section 4. 


2. 


A typical example of the 6voua-construction is the sequence PN 8’ 
Ovow’ Eoxe/Nev. All occurrences of this construction are from the 


Odyssey: 268 
(4) 


(5) 


Hom., Od. 18.1-6 

naAve & éxi mtwxdc¢ mavbrW0c, dc 
Kata Gotu 

mtwxeveok TOakne, peta 8 énpene 
Yaotept Hapyh 

acnxés payéuev Kal mépev’ ode ol 
hv ig 

ovSé Bin, elSoc S& pda peyac Av 
OpaaoGau. 

Apvatoc 6 6vou’ éoxe: tO yap Beto 
TMOTVIA LTP 

&k YeveTiys’ 

Now there came up a public beggar 
who was wont to beg through the 
town of Ithaca, and was known for his 
greedy belly, eating and drinking 
without end. No strength had he nor 
might, but in bulk was big indeed to 
look upon. Arnaeus was his name, for 
this name his honored mother had 
given him at his birth. 


Hom., Od. 19.244-247 

kai = wév. oot ~—sikiipu§ ~—dAtyov 
TIPOVEVEOTEPOS AUTOU 

eimeto: Kal TOV ToL WvOOoLAL, oloc 
énv ep. 

yupd0c €v_ Gupolow, pedavoxpoos, 
ovAoKapnvos, 

EvpuBatns 8’ 6vop’ Eoxe- 


Furthermore, a herald attended him, 
a little older than he, and I will tell 
thee of him too, what manner of man 
he was. He was round-shouldered, 
dark of skin, and curly-haired, and his 
name was Eurybates. 


(6) Hom., Od. 20.287—290 
hv 6& tic &v_ pvnotiipow avip 
aVeviotia cibac, 
Ktrjoutnoc 6’ 6vop’ goxe, Dap 8’ evi 


oikia vatev 

6c 81 ToL Ktedatecor meno1lOWe 
Beomecio101 
uvaoKet Odvoofjoc Sv oixopévoio 
Sauapta. 


There was among the wooers a man 
with his heart set on lawlessnesss — 
Ctesippus was his name, and in Same 
was his dwelling -— who, trusting 
forsooth in his boundless wealth, 
wooed the wife of Odysseus, that had 
long been gone. 


The ambiguity of these passages has long caused problems for 
translators. Indeed, scholars debate whether Ovoyia ‘name’ is (a) a 
nominative or (b) an accusative of respect: 


(a) “PN is the (his/her) name” 
(b) “There is..., PN by name” 


In (a) the verb ‘to be’ is the copula and 6voua is a nominative, while 
in (b) the verb ‘to be’ is the verbum existentiae and 6vopa is an 
accusative of respect. 

K. Brugmann (1910, 143-147) proposes that in a sequence such 
as (est) homo nomen Iulius the form nomen Iulius was originally an 
independent, parenthetical nominal sentence, “PN is the (his/her) 
name”. At some point, according to this reading, Julius was 
reinterpreted as an apposition to homo, and the former nominative 
nomen then became an accusative of respect. The fact that Ovouia is 
neuter facilitated the shift from a nominative to an accusative. 
Brugmann groups 6vova with y€vocg and some neuter nouns of 
dimension (size, weight, shape, etc.) such as péye0oc, eiSoc and 


Séuac. This view was accepted by Kieckers (1912, 364-365) and 
Chantraine (1953, 8). Furthermore, according to Havers (1924, 173, 
180) the number of neuters used as accusative of respect may well 
have been something of a contributing factor in the shift. 

A. Hahn (1969, 96) disagrees with Brugmann and suggests that 
nomen was originally in partitive apposition to homo (and not to the 
proper name). She translates the above formula as “There is a man, 
(his) name Julius”. She proposes that name is in partitive apposition 
with the subject of the sentence, and therefore is a nominative. By 
“partitive apposition” she understands two substantives in the same 
case; the connection between them may be that of part and whole in 
a concrete or a more abstract sense.269 

Although partitive apposition is largely attested in Homeric 
Greek, this explanation does not account for the fact that the 
partitive apposition is not very common in the nominative. Partitive 
apposition, frequently attested in the accusative and rarely in the 
ablative, is such a sporadic occurrence in the nominative that it is 
difficult to believe that it could have generated such a frequently 
used naming construction. Furthermore, the fact that the ambiguous 
form O6voua occurs only in connection with a possessor-noun in the 
nominative clearly indicates that the sequence PN 8’ 6von’ &oxe/hev 
is a nominal sentence. Brugmann is the first to have correctly 
explained this construction. The naming-parenthesis is itself a 
complete nominal sentence because it breaks the syntactic unit of 
the sentence and the logical continuation of the narrative.270 I agree 
with this explanation, but there is one objection that can be made. 
There is no need to reinterpret the initial nominative as accusative. 
It is also worth noting that this type of naming construction occurs 
the first time we hear about the person in question. Each of these 
clauses follows an earlier clause in which there is a common noun — 
a beggar in (1), a herald in (2), a man ... in (3) — that designates the 
person to whom the name belongs.27: 

Sometimes Ovoua is accompanied by the adjective €mm@vupov. 
The combination of 6voua and €m@vupyov produces an effect of 
redundancy in so far as €m@-vupov is an adjective modifying, and 
reinforcing, Ovoua: 


(7) Hom., Od. 7.53-55 
Séonowav EV mpGta KiyNoea Ev 
peyapouolw: 
Aprytn 8 6vow’ éotiv Exavupov, &k & 


TOKT]IOV 

Tv avtdv ol mep téKov AAkivoov 
Baoufja. 

The queen shalt thou approach first in 
the palace; Arete is the name by 
which she is called, and she is sprung 
from the same line as is the king 
Alcinous. 


Ovoua Em@vULOV sometimes applies to a name which is justified by 
etymology (or at least folk-etymology). This is the case with 
Odysseus (8) and Alcyone (9): 


(8) Hom., Od. 19.406—409 
yapBpdoc eudc Bvyatnp te, TiBEdO’ 
Ovow’ 6ttt Kev eine’ 
modAolow yap éy@ ye OdSvocdpevoc 
108’ ikavo, 
avSpaow be yovagiv ava x8ova 
TMOvAULPOTEIpAav: 
1 8’ OdSvoevc vow’ Eotw EM@vvpOv. 
My daughter’s husband and my 
daughter, give him whatsoever name I 
say. Lo, inasmuch as I am come 
hither as one that has been angered 
with many, both men and women, 
over the fruitful earth, therefore, let 
the name by which the child is named 
be Odysseus. 


Yet more interesting for our purposes is the construction with the 
dative of possession in (8). Considering the fact that these possessive 
constructions are widely documented in ancient Indo-European 
languages, it is not surprising to find that the 6voua-construction 
also evidences this structure. 

The form €m@vupov is used on its own in (9), but here there is a 
completely different construction, i.e., Acc. PN acc.) EMMVUHOV KAAEW. 
This is equivalent in meaning to the phrase 6voua ém@vupov 
mentioned above, and in syntax to the émixAnow-construction in the 
examples cited below (section 3): 


(9) Hom., Il. 9.561-564 
tv S€ TOT év peyapoiol mathp Kal 


TOTVIA LTP 

AAKvovnv KaAgeoKOV = EMWVULOV, 
ovver’ Gp’ avtijs 

uNTp AAKvovog mMoAvMEVvOé0C OiTOV 
Eyovoa 

KAdiev 6 lv ekdepyoc davipmace 
®DoiBoc AnoAAwv. 

Her of old in their halls had her father 
and honoured mother called Alcyone 
by name, for that the mother herself 
in a plight even as that of the halcyon- 
bird of many sorrows, wept because 
Apollo that worketh afar had 
snatched her child away.272 


In sum, the 6voua-construction occurs exclusively with personal 
names, never with toponyms, and is found only in the Odyssey and 
not in the Iliad. This naming phrase is adjoined to the preceding 
clause paratactically and its structure is characterized by the 
agreement between the proper name and Ovoua, i.e., Ovoua is a 
nominative. 
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A somewhat different picture is provided by a related construction, 
which features a different agreement pattern with the proper name 
taking the form of an accusative. The sequence Acc. PN acc.) 
ENIKANOW KAAEW/KIKANOK® “to call someone PN by name” displays a 
double accusative construction where the form €zi-KAnow is an 
apposition to the proper name.273 Here the agreement is between the 
proper name and ézikAnow: 


(10) Hom., I]. 22.25-31 
tov &' 6 yépwv IIpiauoc ap@toc tev 
O@8aApotor 
TAaLPaivove’ Ws Tv aotep’ 


Emeoovpevov smeSi010, 

dc pa V On@pNs eiow, Api@nAor Sé oi 
avyat 

qaivovtar modAotot pet CoTpdot 
VUKTOC GLOAy@, 

Ov Te KvV Qpiwvog éemikAnolw 


KQAEOVOL. 

Aaupotatog LEV 6 y’ EoTi, KaKOv bé 
Te Of|Ua TETUKTAL, 

Kal Te péper MOAAOV MUpETOV Sevrotor 
Bpototow. 

Him the old man Priam was first to 
behold with his eyes, as he sped all- 
gleaming over the plain, like to the 
star that cometh forth at harvest- 
time, and brightly do his rays shine 
amid the host of stars in the darkness 
of night, the star that men call by 
name the Dog of Orion. Brightest of 
all is he, yet withal is he a sign of evil, 
and brings much fever upon wretched 
mortals. 


It must be stressed that all the examples of this construction are in 
the Iliad except for one (Hom. Od. 5.273), which is, however, 
identical with one of the occurrences in the earlier epic: 


(11) 


(12) 


Hom., Il. '7.136—-141 

totol 5’ "EpevOariwv mpopuoc iotato 
iodBe0c EWE 

tevye §€xwov Wuoliow Apnibdoio 
Gvaktoc 

Siov Apnidoov, tov énikAnotw 
KOPUVI}THV 

GvSpeg KikAnoKkov KaAAiGwvoi Te 
YUVATKEG 

oUver’ Gp’ ov TOFOIOL AyéoKETO 
Sovpi te pak, 

GAG odnpein Kopvvn  ptyyvvwoKe 
pahayyac. 


Hom. Il. 18.486—489 
TIAniadac 8° ‘Yadac te TO te o8Evoc 


‘Qpiavoc 

‘Apxtov 0’, fv Kal Auagav emixAnow 
KQAEOUOLV, 

f} T avtod otpégetai kai T Qpiwva 
SoxKevet, 

oin 5 Gppopoc éeott Aoetpdv 
‘QxKeavoto.274 

The Pleiades, and the Hyades and the 
mighty Orion, and the Bear, that men 
call also the Wain, that circleth ever in 
her place, and watcheth Orion, and 
alone hath no part in the baths of 
Ocean. 


There also is an etymological explanation of the proper name in (13): 


(13) Hom., II. 22.505-507 
viv 8 dv moAAG maONo @idov Ard 
MATPOSG ALAPTWV 
Aotvavag, Ov TpWec éenikAnot 
KQAEOvOlV 
- olog yap ow &pvoo mvAac Kai 
teilyea baKpd. 
But now, seeing he has lost his dear 
father, he will suffer ills full many — 
my Astyanax, whom the Troians call 
by this name for that thou alone didst 
save their gates and their high walls. 


The examples illustrated up to this point exhibit the following 
characteristics: 1) The construction with kaAéw or KiKANnoKw and the 
double accusative always has a demonstrative or a relative pronoun 
to represent the first accusative; there is a strong tendency to use a 
pronoun rather than a noun, i.e., the triple accusative construction is 
preferred when the word for the bearer of the PN is a pronoun rather 
than a noun. 2) The pattern of the émixAnov construction reflects a 
more general construction; this is further supported by the 
occurrences of kadéw and KiKAnoKw in sequences that do not include 
émixAnow but have a similar meaning. This proves that the 
apposition ézixAnov is not absolutely necessary. Of course, there 
are frequent examples of its omission: ‘Extopidnv dyanntov [...] / 
tov p' “Extwp Kadéeoke Dkauavpiov, avtap oi GAAoi / Aotuavakt’ 
‘The beloved child of Hector [...], whom Hector called Scamandrius, 


but the others Astyanax’ (Hom., I. 6.401-—403).275 

In the Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo there is, however, a 
particular example of the use of €mixkAnow as an accusative of 
respect, since it accompanies a dative. The circumstance that shows 
émixAnow to be an accusative of respect is its use in combination 
with a noun that is not in the accusative, but in the dative. Here we 
have the explanation of Apollo’s epithet “Telphusian”: 


(14) Hymn. Hom. Ap. 385-387 
... EVOa & Avaktt 
Tlavtec émikAnow TeApovoiw 
EVXETOWVTAL, 
oUvexa Tedqovons iepiig foxvve 
péeOpa. 
In that place all men pray to the great 
one by the name Telphusian, because 
he humbled the stream of holy 
Telphusa. 
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Naming constructions in Homeric Greek offer an interesting area of 
investigation involving different structures that include 6voua 
(€m@vupov) or its equivalent éixAnoic. The two constructions 
examined in this paper occur exclusively with personal names, never 
with toponyms. To a great extent, however, these two formal types 
are differentiated functionally: the 6voua-construction is a nominal 
sentence, i.e., “PN is the (his/her) name”, while the ézixAnovw- 
construction is a double accusative construction, i.e., “to call 
someone PN”, where €zikAnov is in apposition to the proper name, 
and therefore in formal agreement with it. The 6voua-construction 
seems more archaic, since, as a naming-phrase proper, it is 
paratactically adjoined to the preceding clause, whereas €sikAnovv is 
in apposition to the proper name, that is, it has been incorporated 
into the structure of the sentence, but is not absolutely necessary.276 
This conclusion is also supported by the fact that the choice 
between the constructions is partly due to the different semantics of 
Ovoua and éxikAnoic, and partly due to stylistic elements that are 
probably at work.277 There is a basic semantic difference between 
Ovona and ézikAnoic: the first means ‘name’, while the second 


means ‘nickname’ (as we have seen, this fact does not exclude any 
attempts to etymologize the proper name). Ovoua Em@vuLOV is used 
of a name because of its etymological appropriacy, real or fancied; 
émixAnoic, on the other hand, is a sort of nickname assigned because 
it suits the character of the bearer. 

There is no significant difference between the two constructions 
as regards frequency of occurrence. What must be emphasized is 
their distribution in the two poems: the Ovoua-construction is 
attested exclusively in the Odyssey, while the ézikAnow- 
construction is found in the Iliad (with just one exception). It is not 
clear, however, why they are distributed in this manner. 
Nevertheless, in none of the Homeric examples cited above is it 
necessary to define 6vopia (Em@vuUpOV) or EiKANOLW as an accusative 
of respect. The only thing that suggests that Ovoua or ExikAnov is an 
accusative of respect is its use in combination with a noun that is not 
in the accusative (the dative in (14)). 

Though Homeric Greek abounds in instances of the accusative of 
respect, there is, as far as I know, no single clear instance of édvoya 
or émixAnovw used in this way. The accusative of respect is limited to 
referents that can be seen as inalienably possessed, and it is almost 
exclusively found in relation to the human body. Closely linked to 
these instances is a group of words relating to the emotional or 
spiritual dimension, denoting ‘mind, heart, spirit, soul’ or ‘temper’. 

A close look at the Homeric data reveals that the form 6voua 
(and also émi-KAnow) has very little to do with the development of 
the accusative of respect. It can thus be concluded that Homeric 
Greek does not employ the accusative of respect in the two naming 
constructions examined here. It is also advisable that the 
construction using Ovoua should be differentiated from the one 
using émikAnow. Although it has been argued that these two 
constructions are closely related in the epic poetry, this paper shows 
that the two forms are subject to different syntactic rules. 
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John N. Kazazis 
On the “Kriaras” Lexicon of Medieval 
Vulgar Greek: Issues of Substance (MGL) 


1The strategy and guiding principles of the Kriaras 
Lexicon 


No one today doubts that Emmanuel Kriaras’ decision to compile a 
lexicon of Medieval Greek (MGL) was brave, visionary, and 
vindicated by subsequent developments. Kriaras, two hundred and 
eighty years after the precursor lexicon of Du Cange (1688), began 
publishing volumes 1-14 (out of a projected total of 25) of a 
dictionary intended to encompass a period of about six centuries of 
language history. It was conceived as an analytical lexicographical 
tool for the interpretation of Medieval Vulgar Greek Literature from 
1100-1669. In 1994, almost twenty-five years after the publication of 
Kriaras’ volume 1 (1968), Erich Trapp began the publication of his 
Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitat, which though comprehensive 
was abridged and lacking citations [LGB: 1994 to 2017]. Trapp’s 
Lexikon was intended to cover the period between A.D. 800 and 
1100.278 The MGL was created directly from the literary sources 
(based on large-scale excerption and direct interpretation of the 
texts), in an era when not many updated critical editions existed. It 
shared many features with a traditional historical dictionary: 
exhaustive morphological information, etymological analysis, and 
semantic documentation, supported by fairly long quotations. Very 
few non-literary or documentary sources were included. 

In his massive endeavor, Kriaras counted in vain on support 
from the excellent, if disappointingly delayed, Historical Lexicon of 
Modern Greek Dialects (ILNE) of the Academy of Athens. Were 
Kriaras still alive today, he would have felt fully vindicated, as the 
Iotopixov Agéixov has scarcely completed its 6th volume (from A to 
A incomplete),277 whereas the MGL is well beyond volume 21 
(otapeCevioc-ovveoptacw).280 More precisely, the first 14 volumes, 
compiled by Kriaras and his team, were followed by another seven, 
compiled under the supervision of the undersigned beginning in 


1997, when the Centre for the Greek Language, with Kriaras’ 
blessing, undertook to continue this major project on the basis of the 
Lexicon’s bequeathed Archive and Specialized Library. In addition, 
Kazazis, assisted by the late Tasos Karanastasis and an ad hoc 
editorial team, has produced a two-volume abridged version 
(epitome) of the first 14 volumes; a third volume of the Epitome, to 
cover volumes 15-20, has just appeared (I.N. Kazazis/Ch.N. Passalis 
(eds), Tlapa®paoeia-Xtapatw, Thessaloniki: CGL, 2020). In the 
meantime, as we shall see, the whole project has been fully digitized 
and may be properly called “Digital MGL”. 

We will see below how it came about that this Medieval Lexicon, 
while not expressly a dictionary of Modern Greek dialects, has de 
facto been called upon to play the role of a Modern Greek historical 
lexicon. This of course is its indirect role, since the direct services 
rendered by this Dictionary have to do with the study of Medieval 
Greek literature (especially the preparation of better text editions). 
This has been fully acknowledged by the international scholarly 
community and is reflected in numerous reviews. 


2The MGL as a Medieval and Modern Greek Lexicon 


We first turn to how average reader-users view dictionaries in 
general. Upon opening a dictionary, they expect above all to find, for 
every word, all its forms and meanings clearly defined and 
demarcated. Of course, general readers do not realize that these 
meanings do not emerge ab initio in clear-cut fashion, or that 
meanings are not as securely classifiable as one might wish. Even 
sophisticated readers may occasionally become impatient and 
anxious when the dictionary does not provide each meaning as 
precisely and sharply delineated as a newly minted coin. On the 
contrary, language, being in a state of constant flux, is continually 
changing in almost imperceptible ways, so that even what is caught 
in the lexicographical net may be an entity still under formation, 
situated on the verge of occurring but not yet actualized. “Words do 
not have an abstract existence of their own as some unalterably 
defined units of a system”, L. Zgusta reminds us (1971, 47). The 
emergence of word meanings is clearly a historical process, as one 
meaning slowly glides into another, awaiting the fulfillment of time 
to settle into more or less finely-shaped crystals. Language fluidity 
often takes on the shape of various ‘containers’ produced by general 


usage, special circumstances, and individual wordsmiths, refusing to 
be forced into precast logical and semantic conceptual molds. 
General purpose dictionaries are usually forced to freeze the process, 
summarize major points, and present them schematically. It is only 
the major large-scale scholarly dictionaries (especially the so-called 
‘national dictionaries’), as a rule created on a historical basis, that 
can afford to trace the trajectory followed by each word unit, 
providing all the evidence for every single step along the way and 
allowing us to pinpoint the actual undulation of language in vivo. 
When we come to the MGL, it is worth pondering how closely it 
approaches this ideal given its analytical nature, and considering 
whether it supports our claim that the actual study of Modern Greek 
vocabulary should canonically begin from this lexicon. For this 
purpose, we will examine two entries selected from volume 17 
(published in 2011). 


2.1The adverb mloAAa 
In the Babiniotis Dictionary (Athens 1996) we find the entry: 


NOAAG28: emipp. (Siadekt.) ‘moAv’: ~ Bapvc Kat oxt (mIKpOG 
Kapes) 


(adv. (dial.) ‘much’: very strong and no (sugar) [bitter coffee]). 


In the Dictionary of Standard Modern Greek, published by the 
Manolis Triantafyllidis Foundation (Thessaloniki 1996), we read: 


HOAAG [pola] emipp. : (TPO@., Aaik.) ‘0AV’, ovvfO. otTHV Exppaon 
~ Bapvs otc expopéec: Ka-péc ~ Baptc. Avtpac ~ Bapuc. Lapy. 
emipp. m0AAd < ovd. mANO. tov z0AUvc] 


(adv. (coll., low vernacular) ‘much’, usu. in the phrase ~ strong 
as in very strong coffee, a very strong man [orig. adv. 10AAQ < 
neut. pl. of m0Avc]). 


In the Xpnotixo Aeéixo tTH¢g NeoeAAnvixnc PAw@ooac (Athens 2014), 
under the general editorship of Christoforos Charalambakis, we 
have: 


HOAAG, MOA-Aa, emipp. (Aaiko): MoOAD (yla eAANVIKO Kage), ~ 


Bapvc Kat oxt (= ywpic Cayapn). || (eipwv.) O avtpac /udyKac o 
~ Bapve. [< apy. eipp. m0AAa] 

(adv. (low vernacular): much (of Greek coffee), very strong and 
no (= with no sugar). || Giron.) the macho man [< orig. adv. 
TOAAQ]). 


In the 17th volume of the MGL, the adverb 20AAQ@ occupies two 
densely-packed pages in fine print. In providing exhaustive 
information about the word’s current usage, it reveals how even 
today it is found not only in popular spoken discourse as stated in 
the major dictionaries, but most importantly in the major Greek 
regional dialects. Its etymology is explained by reference to a 
construction very common in Greek diachronically. At the heart of 
the entry are dozens of references and even more quotations, all 
arranged in semantic clusters and sub-clusters. The first surprise is 
that, for such a very common word, Medieval literature leads us to 
make no fewer than eleven semantic distinctions, each treated in 
full, with the syntactic structures leading to semantic nuances 
carefully recorded. It is also noteworthy that besides the 
quantitative meanings and sub-meanings of the adverb mo0AAQa 
(including moAv ‘much, very’, mepioodtepo ‘more’ and mapa moAv 
‘most, very much’), not all of them expected, the compilers discern 
some even less expected qualitative nuances: we évtaon / 1) pe 
Svvaun ‘intensely, strongly’, moAv-KaAa ‘very well’, as well as its 
opposite adoxnua, Bapia ‘bad(ly)’.282 I summarize this information 
and accompanying evidence:283 


(a) ‘“stoAv’ 
—with verbs: dev mpései va paviGouev ovbé WOAAG OvdEe Atya ‘we 
should not get angry either too much or too little’ 


—with other adverbs: epOaoav o1 ex8poi MOAAG KOVTA OTN yYwPa 
‘the enemies came very close to the land’ 


—as an intensifier of the comparative degree: MOAAG mAeOtTepa 
mapov ‘and much more than before’ 


—as a pleonasm: 11 Se AOAAG TMOAVAOYO, T1 SE MOAAG KAI YPAPO; 
‘why should I say that much, why shall I write that much?’ 


Kai Aiav 20AAa exapny ‘and I rejoiced quite a bit’ 


—with adjectives of the superlative degree / meaning: tnhv eéxovolv 
Ol PPOVILOL MOAAG MOVEI-voTATHY AvSpac AOAAG TMavevLOp~os 
‘which wise people have by far the most desirable. A man by far 
the most beautiful’ 


—as intensifier with moAvc, mepiooos, mepiooa 
To pio8apw oov TOAD HOAAG (=Aiav MOAA) ‘your little reward is 
very great’ 


Kai Kovpaopo ota HéeAN LOU ypolK@® AOAAG mepiooo ‘and I 
experience a great tiredness in my limbs’ 


—With we, prob. as intensifier: etpOuatev o ItoxyaK tTpoudapa 
LeyaAn ws HOAAG ‘Itschak took a great great fright.’ 


(b1) ‘napa t0AW’ 

Kai eduar8noav m0AAd ‘And they were saddened very much’ 
(here its use as intensifier may be due to the final emphatic 
position occupied by the adverb in the sentence). 


(b2) ‘umepBoArka’ 

NOAAG eSaipLoviGovpovv etc avtove [translation of the N.T. 
TMEplOOwc] 

‘I was exceedingly angry at them’ 


(c) ‘mepioootepo’, ‘10’ (with the second term of comparison); (d) 
‘evteAwc’?; (e and f) ‘ue évtaon’, ‘Svvata’. 


(g) ‘moAbd Kala’; (h) ‘Babia’ wOAAG undéev Komdoal; ‘you 
shouldn't sleep too much’ (i) (with yalpet®: AOAAa oe 
xalpetovuev ‘we greet you warmly’); (Gj) ‘aoxnua’, ‘Bapia’ (with 
vavayo: om0v vavaynoev mwOAAG ‘who experienced terrible 
shipwrecks’). 


Finally, a number of uncategorizable expressions and phrases are 
provided.284 


The preceding examples show the compositional power of moAAqa in 
forming, in addition to other compound lexical clusters, also a kind 
of phrasal verb when combined with various verbs and verbal 
forms.285 Thus, in Medieval Greek the combination moAAa + 


Bovpkwpevocg gives modAaBovpKwpéevoc ‘all-tearful’; moAAG + 
ayastnuevoc, moAAayastnpuevoc ‘much beloved’. Even though these 
are recorded only once as literary instances, the linguistic tendency 
is unmistakable. Sometimes such compounds are repeated, as in the 
case of moAAauaptnpevoc ‘great sinner’, moAAoPabuaotos ‘much 
admired’ — clear examples of new verbal life coming into being. 


2.2The noun Tlovoc 


Both the Dictionary of Standard Modern Greek and Babiniotis give 
two separate meanings for the word m0voc: 1. physical pain, and 2. 
psychic pain/sorrow; both subsuming under (2) a plural ‘sufferings’ 
(2b), and ‘compassion’ (as 2c).286 Simple dissection, however, of the 
concept in abstracto reveals that it is much more preferable in the 
case of ‘compassion’ to distinguish a clear-cut third meaning, i.e. a 
positive human virtue, quite distinct from the negative connotations 
inherent in the previous two senses. I will turn now to the treatment 
of m0voc in the MGL, a lemma to which its redactors devote no fewer 
than two pages in volume 17. In processing the rich harvest of slips 
of the Kriaras Archive, the redactors were able to arrive not at two 
but at five distinct meanings, which function both as supplement 
and corrective to existing dictionaries: 


ist meaning: this is the original Ancient Greek meaning of m0voc 
as physical exertion or toil (Mod. Greek “‘uoy80c’) which is also 
attested in Medieval literature; this comes as no surprise given 
the bridging role of Medieval literature between Ancient and 
Modern Greek.287 


2nd and 3rd meanings: this refers to emotional pain. By digging 
deeper in the literary sources, the lexicographer distinguishes, 
under 3, the kind of pain arising from erotic passion (3a) from 
that arising from fear and anxiety (3b); 


Under meaning (2), occasional usages for the word are also noted, 
for example in personifications (already recorded for ‘t0voc’ in 
antiquity) like the following, 


KQ1 EKEl E1¢ TO KALTOTSOvov A1PaSw TO Ge AEYW 
BéAeIc beic Mapagtevov KaoTpOV THs Avotuyiac, 
TO EKTLOEV  LULMOPA kl EPUPWOEV O TIOvoc 


Kal tupyoVEepEAinoav ai obbvec THv avOparmwv, 


and there in the pleasant meadow which I tell you 

you will encounter the strange castle of Unhappiness, 
which was built by Misfortune and Pain, 

a tower founded and kneaded by the sufferings of men, 


in similes and in staple metaphors such as in e1¢ nO00V NOVOU 
méedAayos ENEGEV TN Wy] HOV ‘what a great sea of pain my soul has 
fallen upon’, or in set phrases such as pe KOmTEe1 O NOVO ‘pain breaks 
my heart’, AauBava / maipva novo ‘to be overcome by pain’... 


4th meaning: the sources allow for a further distinction between 
affection (4a) on the one hand and compassion (wvuyomovia) on the 
other (4b). 


Under meaning 4, the careful reader of the material will be able 
to understand the actual evolution from movoc ‘affection and 
love’ (otopyT| kal ayastn’) to mO0voc ‘compassion’ (‘ouptovia’), as 
here the lexicographical evolution coincides with the conceptual 
logic. Hence, the two meanings are lexicographically joined, with 
two aspects for meaning (4), 4a and 4b. 


Finally, a 5th meaning obtains as physical, bodily pain, split into 
several cases of pain, occurring mostly by means of synecdoche: — of 
wound (5a); — of part of the body suffering wound (5b1), — of the 
groaning of a wounded person (5b2), — of torture (5b3), — of child 
birth (in pl.) (5c). More specifically: 


Under meaning 5a (m0voc as physical pain), the medieval lexicon 
proceeds to distinctions, some of them unattested in Modern 
Greek: 

5b1: part of the body in pain: otav o1 SaxKtvaol.. GAewpe Tov 
movouc ‘when your fingers ... put salve on the wounds’; 

5be2: the groaning of someone in pain: pwvéc eBytjkav mapevOvc 
kal KAGHLATAa Kal mOvol ‘at once there arose cries and weaping 
and groaning’; 

5b3: torture: Aowtd Tovg MOVOVE TOUS MOAAOUG, TOL KPiDES TOL 
mepiooes | tec €xw Nn Soda THPNEe va UaGerc... ‘Then, attend and 
learn the severe torture, the excessive punishment,| which I 
suffered ....); there follows a description of the concrete tortures: 


JOUPVOV ELTAIVW ELC THV 1OTIA EWC TO HEONHLEPL *| Ek THV 1loTIA WL 
eByavou | ota Kpva vepa te Bavov, | wc to Bpadv pe Kpivoval, | 
TOTE amoKei WW’ eByavov | K1 €l¢ TA MNAG Ta OKoTEtva Ta PAETeEIc LE 
Bov-tovol; ‘in the morning I enter Hell until noon;| they remove 
me from Hell, | they dip me in cold water, | they torture me till 
evening, | then they take me out of there | and they bury me in 
the dark clay mud that you see’; 

(5c) In addition, the special meaning of physical pain or movoi 
yevvac (in the plural), the ‘pangs of childbirth’, also occurring in 
Modern Greek, appears here to come from Medieval Greek: exei 
eK TOV POBOV TOV TOAALV ETIAOAV THV 01 HOVOL, | yevva KOPAoloV 
mapevOuc, kal exeivn amo8avev ‘there due to the great fear she 
was seized by the pangs of childbirth, | she gives birth to an 
infant girl, and immediately the mother dies’. 


It is also noteworthy that under the lemma zm0ovoc Buck/Petersen 
(1944, 281) list no fewer than 73 compounds. A simple perusal of the 
MGL shows that Medieval Greek proves no match for this number. I 
hope that I have not tired readers by delving into the minutiae of the 
MGL. That was deemed necessary to avoid idle theorizing and to 
draw, instead, some conclusions of interest both to specialists and 
non-specialists alike. In the first of these two examples, the linguist 
is called upon to recapitulate the work of the philologist-textual 
interpreter to arrive at better lexicography. In the second, the 
lexicographer seeks additional examples and a deeper philological 
interpretation to secure better lexicography. This palindromic 
activity completes the circle of philology, linguistics, and 
lexicography. The close relationship between philology and 
linguistics is perhaps nowhere as prominent and didactic as in 
lexicography, especially when based on a substantial corpus of 
written sources. 


3Nuancierung, meaning and range of application 


The second major point of this paper concerns the range of 
application. It has not been adequately observed in the numerous 
reviews of the MGL that in period lexica such as this, i.e. in lexica of 
period literatures, the Nuancierung as well as the evolution of 
meaning of a given lexical item appears to develop mainly by its 
transference from one field of application to another. This is the 


reason why in such lexica the recording of the range of application of 
a given word is so diligently pursued. This can easily be shown by 
citing typical examples from similar lexica. 

Consider the following lemmata in Lampe’s Patristic Lexicon: (I) 
ctyandaw. Lampe, by citing the evidence of pertinent passages, is 
able to distinguish six meanings: after establishing the distinction 
between ctyamtdaw and muéw (1), he further discerns its applications: 
(2) of God loving man, (c) of man loving God and Christ, (4) of men 
loving each other, (5) of loving what is bad, (6) of man giving the kiss 
of peace. It is obvious that these distinctions are not secondary 
details, as they reflect crucial points of dogma. — (II) lemma 
Oeoonpeia (or -ia) always in the meaning of ‘miracle’: the word is 
applied to visions in general, or to Christ’s miracles, or to miracles of 
the Saints. — (III) lemma xpatoc: meaning A ‘might’ is 
differentiated from meaning B ‘imperial majesty’. Under A, four 
applications are enumerated: 1. strength, 2. power of God, 3. power 
of Devil, and 4. spiritual power. Under B, there are three: 1. 
sovereign power, the crown; 2. as a form of address (to the emperor/ 
empress, in either the first or the second person); 3. as a form of 
address to an officer of the crown. In cases 1 and 2 no semantic 
differentiation is drawn whatsoever. In case 3, there is just a shade 
of differentiation. 


From Bauer’s Lexicon of the New Testament: 
—Lemma (tytog, where one meaning slips almost imperceptibly into 
the other: 


a. (as adjective) 1. ‘dedicated or 
consecrated to God’, 
distinguished of persons; a. of 
angels; B. of Christ; y. of God; 2. 
used as a pure substantive a. 


ctylov, TO = ‘what is holy, a. 
concrete ‘sacrificial meat’; 6. 
‘sanctuary 

: ayia, ta = ‘sanctuary’ 

c. dtyioc, 0 ‘the Holy One’, a. of God, 
6. of Christ 

d. ctyiol, oi a. ‘the holy ones’, B. 


‘saints’ of Christians as 


consecrated to God, y. of other 
men esp. close to God. 


—Lemma éxkAnoia, 1). According to Bauer, initially any assembly, 
especially a political body; of the congregation of Israelites; of the 
Christian church or congregation; of the community of 
Pythagoreans; of the totality of Christians living in one place (of 
Thessalonica, of Corinth, etc.); of house-churches (IIpioxav Kal 
Axbaav kai tiv Kav’ oikov avt@v éxKAnoiav); of the local as well the 
universal church / tod @eod ; tot Xpiotod ; THv ayiov. It is of 
interest to compare the semantic development of éxKAnoia in 
Medieval Greek. Here, according to MGL, éxxAnoia is defined as: 1. 
sum total of Christians; 2. the legislation governing the Church of 
Christ; 3. the official autocephalous ecclesiastical authority; 4. 
€kkAn-oia as an administrative authority or diocese; 5. the liturgy or 
service, 6a. the Christian Church, 6b. the peydAn exkAnoia = Saint 
Sophia; 7. MeyadAn exkAnoia = the Ecumenical Patriarchate. In 
modern everyday Greek, on the other hand, the prevalent meaning 
of €xxAnoia is the church, i.e. the building itself. 

We can detect similar sense classifications in the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary: — (I) Lemma opulentus -a, -um ‘wealthy, opulent’ — 
records four senses all in the same meaning. 1. a (of persons), b (of 
places, countries, etc.), c (of circumstances, activities), d (transf.) 
‘rich in literary or intellectual resources’, 2. (mil.) ‘well supplied with 
military resources, strong’; 3. records two constructions with abl. 
and gen. with same meaning; 4. a (of possessions, etc.) ‘large and 
valuable, rich’, b. ‘richly appointed, sumptuous’. 

—(II) Lemma exeo, -ire ‘to come or go out’ 13 meanings are 
discerned, only three of which show an actual change in meaning.288 
Cf., e.g., meanings 1-3: 


1. a, b (mil.) ‘to march, to move out’ 
(from camp, to battle, etc.), c ‘to 
disembark’ (from a ship), d ‘to sail 
out, or away, put to sea’, e ‘to go 
abroad, into the provinces’ (as a 
magistrate or on other business). 

2. a (of things), b (of fluids), (of a 
river), c ‘to issue’ (from a womb), 
d (of words, sounds) ‘to be 


uttered’, e (of a lot) ‘to fall’ (from 
an urn, etc.) 

3. a (of a river) ‘to spring, rise’, b (of 
a constellation or star) ‘to rise’; 
also ‘to come out, become visible’. 


These parallels explain and justify the MGL’s long-established 
practice of citing multiple long quotations and discerning the 
evolution of meaning and nuance through close investigation of the 
range of application of a given word. This is a lexicon in lieu of a text 
corpus. It is always the texts themselves which point the way to the 
philologist, who plays the key role and subsequently invites the 
linguist to identify the linguistic phenomena and integrate them into 
the linguistic system. Therefore, the richer the archive of excerpted 
material and the more minute the philological examination of the 
textual evidence, the more reliable will be the semantic range of a 
given word unit which (with the assistance of the linguist) will be 
recorded in a lexicon. The whole process is highly instructive for 
training philologists, linguists, and lexicographers, inasmuch as 
lexicography may train philologists to become more competent at 
close reading, and linguists to become more skilled at linking 
concrete textual examples to the study of general language 
phenomena. 


4Conclusion 


I conclude by noting that the Center for the Greek Language, 
encompassing the study of Greek in all its historical phases, has for 
some years now been creating digital text corpora, digital tools for 
processing these, within a philological working environment which 
is open-access to everyone both in Greece and abroad. The Portal for 
the Greek Language (ITYAH yia tnv EAAnvixn TA@ooa) (www.greek- 
language.gr) features the following Greek dictionaries: The 
Dictionary of Standard Modern Greek edited by the Triantafyllidis 
Foundation, the Modern Greek-English Dictionary of D.J. 
Georgacas, the Dictionary of the Low Vernacular and Nonstandard 
Language (Agéixo tng Aaixns Kat TS TleptOwpiaxnc¢ pac TA@ooac, 
2016) by George V. Katos, the Epitome of the MGL, and the 
Abridged Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell & Scott. We intend these 
dictionaries and their use as a major aid not only to scholarship but 


also to primary and secondary education, where they are already 
used very intensively. On the other hand, in the CGL the 21 volumes 
of the MGL have also become a relational data basis, soon to become 
available for consulting via tablet and mobile phones. Kriaras’ 
Collected Works [Anavta Kptapda: 70 volumes of his published 
work] have also been digitized and indexed within this new 
environment. Finally, one may anticipate a new impetus in Greek 
studies at the intersection of Kriaras’ Medieval and Early Modern 
Greek Lexicon and Holton’s Cambridge Grammar of Medieval and 
Early Modern Greek. 
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Daniel Kolligan 


Getting There? Greek dUvauai, ‘Be Able’ 


Translations of Greek authors are taken from the Loeb series (HUP), unless 
indicated otherwise. | thank R. Ginevra (Cologne/Harvard) for his helpful 
comments. 


1Two roots *deuh2- 


The verb SUvauai ‘be able’ (vbvapiai* in Gortyn)289 is attested 118x 
in Homer (counting by the TLG: aor. 9, fut./aor. subj. 10, impf. 38, 
pres. 61). The syllabification *dunh,- instead of expected *dunh.- 
points to a nasal present rather than to a root *duenh,-, as Kimmel 
in LIV2123 fn. 3 remarks, i.e. *du-n-h.- after an active form *du-ne- 
ho-ti > **6vvdoi, not *du-n, -h.-toi _ > **5vatai, cf. the similar 
process in 6a-uvnot ‘overcomes, tames’, Sauvatai instead of *dm, 
nh,-toi _ > *danatoi . vel sim. Hence, the stem dvva-, originally 
restricted to the present/imperfect, has been reanalyzed as a root 
serving as the basis of both the aorist stem of the verb (H. 2x 
eSuvnoato, 2x Suvac8n) and all other derivatives such as the 
abstract noun S6vvauic ‘power, ability (Hom.+) and the verbal 
adjective Suvatoc ‘able, possible’ (Sapph.+; Gortyn: vuvatoc). 

Its etymology is unclear; Ringe (1988, 74 fn. 41) and Ringe (1991, 
145 fn. 23) suggested (in both instances with “?”) a connection with 
Toch. B tsu- ‘fit (intr.), cohere’, and Goth. tauwjan ‘do’, which has 
been adopted in LIV2123: s.v. *deuh.- ‘put together’, Serzant (2007), 
who adds Toch. A tsdn- as the original nasal present of tsu- 
corresponding to Greek Svvayai, and Adams (2013, 808).290 The 
semantic development would have been ‘put together’ > ‘be 
successful’ > ‘be able’ or, starting from the intransitive meaning, ‘fit’ 
> ‘be fitting, able’ (LIV2s.v. ‘sich zusammenfiigen’ — ‘passen, 
geeignet sein’ > ‘fahig sein’). Another PIE root that could formally be 
the ancestor of Greek SUvauai is *dueh,-/*deuh.- in Gk. dr ‘for a 
long time’, Snpodc ‘long’, Ved. durd- ‘far, at a distance’, comp. 
daviyas-, Arm. erkar ‘long’, etc.291 A possible verbal derivative of 
this root is Ved. dutd- ‘messenger’,292 which could go back to the 
verbal adjective *duh.td- ‘distanced, sent’ [EW-Aia: ‘entfernt, 


fortgeschickt’] beside the corresponding no-adjective IIr. *duna-‘far’ 
continued in the derived form dtinik ‘far, distant’ in the Areti dialect 
of Pashai and in Shumashti, both Dardic languages.293 The root’s 
verbal meaning would then presumably have been ‘to stretch (in 
time/space), distance oneself’. Within the late-PIE aspectual system 
inherited in Greek, the aorist would probably have meant ‘stretch up 
to a point, reach’, similar e.g. to the behavior of Gk. Opéyw/Opeyvupi 
‘stretch out, e.g. one’s hands’ (prs.) vs. ‘hit, reach, take someone’s 
hands’ (aor.).294 

Since a decision about whether *deuh.- ‘put together’ or *dueh.-/ 
deuh.- ‘to stretch (in time/space), distance (oneself) could be the 
origin of Greek 6Uvayiai seems impossible on formal grounds, it may 
be useful to study the verb’s usage in early Greek in order to see if its 
syntax and semantics may tip the scale in favor of one of them by 
showing possible traces of its earlier meaning. 


2Homeric usage 


A prominent feature of SUvauai in Homer is its frequent use with 
negation: of the 118 attested tokens, 94 occur with an overt negator, 
cf. e.g. 


(1) Hom., II. 5.621-622 
... OVS’ Gp’ Ev’ GAAa Suvijcato tebyea 
KaAG 
Mpotv ApedeoBar: 
He could not also strip the rest of the 
fair armor from his shoulders. 


Furthermore, in not overtly negated contexts, an implicit negation or 
lack of affirmation is present in most instances: 6Uvapat occurs a) in 
conditional clauses, b) in clauses expressing the wish of the speaker 
or c) together with an indefinite pronoun. As for a): conditional 
clauses are close to negation in that they do not affirm a state of 
affairs (SoA) and that, in some languages, they likewise trigger 
negative polarity items, cf. NE If you need anything, let me know. In 
the instances with 6vvayai the realization of the state of affairs is left 
open, e.g. 


(2) Hom., Il. 18.426—427 
avéa 6 Tl ~poveeic: TeAgoa S€ Le 


Ovpdc Gvwyev, 

ei SUvapa tedéoat ye Kal el 
TETEAEOLEVOV EOTIV. 

Speak what is in your mind; my heart 
commands me to fulfill it, if fulfill it I 
can, and if it is a thing that has 
fulfillment. 


In this as in other instances of 6Uvauai in conditional clauses, 
particles marking the speaker’s uncertainty about the realization of 
the SoA such as ye, tT and mwe are frequent.295 

b) In clauses expressing a wish the SoA is not realized by 
definition, its reality is negated, e.g. 


(3) Hom., Od. 9.523-524 
ai yap 6 wuyiic te Kal aigivoc oe 
Sdvvaiunv 
eUviv moujoacg méupar Sdouov ‘Aidoc 
elow ... 
Would that I were able to rob you of 
soul and survival, and to send you to 
the house of Hades ...296 


c) The use of Svvauai together with an indefinite object is 
semantically similar to that of conditionals in that it is left open if 
there is at least one instance of the realization of the SoA: 


(4) Hom., Il. 6.229 
moAAol & ad coi Ayaoi évaipépev bv 
xe Svvna. 
Likewise, there are many Achaeans 
for you to kill, whomever you may 
(kill). 


The non-negated use becomes more frequent in the Odyssey. This 
feature seems to tie in with other cases of linguistic differences 
between the two texts.297 AUvauai may be construed with a 
dependent infinitive, as in the Iliad, but without overt or implicit 
negation, e.g. 


(5) Hom., Od. 23.11-12 
uaia pin, udpynv oe Geol Béoav, ot 
te OUVaVTal 
Gppova noifjoa Kai erippova mep 


Had’ €ovta. 

Dear nurse, the gods have made you 
mad, they who can make foolish even 
one who is very wise. 


It is also in the Odyssey that we first find a transitive use of 6Uvapat 
‘be able to do something’, e.g. in 


(6) Hom., Od. 4.237 
Zevc dayabov te KaKov te S160: 
6vvatat yap Gstavta. 
Zeus gives good and bad, for he is 
capable of everything.298 


The object (NP or infinitive) may also be implicit, e.g. 


(7) Hom., Od. 4.612 
towdp €yo To. tata peTaAoTIOW- 
SvvaLAl yAp.299 
Therefore will I change these gifts, for 
Ican do so (Menelaos speaking). 


Also, the participle meaning ‘powerful, mighty’ is first attested in the 
Odyssey: 


(8) Hom., Od. 1.276 
ap itw €¢ péyapov matpoc péya 
SvVaHEVOLO. 
Let her go back to the hall of her 
powerful father.300 


Does this distribution have any bearing on the etymological 
explanation? It might just be more relevant pragmatically to say that 
something was/is/will be impossible or someone was/is/will be 
unable to do something than the opposite, in which case the 
Homeric pattern need not imply anything for the prehistory of the 
verb. But verbs like NE can and Germ. kénnen do not show a similar 
propensity for negated contexts, but rather the opposite.3o:1 Hence, if 
the frequent combination of 6vvayai with overt or covert negation is 
not due to a general pragmatic feature and its synchronic meaning 
‘can, be able’, it may be connected with an earlier meaning still 
having an effect on synchronic usage, i.e. be due to “source 
determination”.302 This means that, whatever the original meaning 


of Svvayuai was, it is likely to have developed its meaning of ability 
and possibility in these negative contexts. 

According to Heine/Kuteva (2004) lexemes and grammatical 
markers denoting possibility and ability develop out of lexemes 
meaning ‘arrive at, reach’, ‘get’ (as in NE get to ‘manage; be 
allowed’), ‘know’ (i.e. ‘know how to do s.th.’ > ‘be able to do s.th.’) 
and ‘(be) suitable’.303 Since both meanings discussed here, ‘extend 
up to, reach’ and ‘fit’, are suitable origins for the meaning ‘be able’, 
the question is whether the Homeric usage allows any further 
conclusions apart from the frequent negative contexts described 
above. 


3Homeric usage 2 


3.1‘getting to a certain point’ 


If we assume that *dueh.- meant ‘to extend (in time/space), to 
stretch’ and its causative nasal present *‘to stretch s.th.’, the 
corresponding middle would in turn have meant ‘to extend oneself, 
stretch oneself or simply intr. ‘to extend, stretch’. From ‘reach/ 
stretch unto a certain point’, ‘manage to arrive at’ the more general 
meaning ‘be able’ may have developed, probably in negative contexts 
first, i.e. ‘not to reach up to a certain point, not to arrive at’ > ‘be 
unable to do’. The early constant use with a dependent infinitive may 
reflect this original construction of *dueh.- with a locative “of goal”, 
as in Vedic, e.g. RV 1.1.4 sa id devésu gacchati ‘This [the sacrifice] 
goes all the way to the gods/reaches the gods’. Probably in this 
construction the aspectual difference (cf. section 1) between ‘extend/ 
stretch towards’ and ‘reach’ was levelled under negation, since in 
both aspect stems the same implication obtained, i.e. ‘the goal was 
not reached’. 

Under this hypothesis, the use of S5vvauai next to a motion verb 
like xtyavm@ ‘reach’ is of special interest, as it might provide a 
bridging context between the supposed earlier and the attested 
meaning, cf. (extending ex. (4) above): 


(9) Hom., Il. 6.227-229 
MOAAOL LEV yap Euol TpGec KAettol T 
énikoupot, 
kteivelv Ov Ke 8edc ye NOH Kal MoooL 


KIYEL@ 

, MoAAoL &’ ab coi Ayaoi évaipepev 
Ov ke SUvyat. 

For there are many for me to slay, 
both Trojans and famed _ allies, 
whomever a god shall grant me and 
my feet to overtake [sc. reach, 
K1yavo]; and many Achaeans in turn 
for you to slay, whomever you can. 


Synchronically, é6v ke Svvnat is a clause with elided infinitive (pres.) 
K1yavely, (aor.) kiyfjvai or Evaipépev, but the parallel structure of 6v 
KE ... klxel@ Suggests that the lexical meaning of SUvnai might have 
been ‘reach, get at’, too, and that the ability reading was due to the 
subjunctive, i.e. ‘you may reach’. 

A similar situation may have obtained in the following example, 
in which the speaker states that he is unable to hit one of his 
enemies: 


(10) Hom., II. 8.297-299 
ot Sr ApoenKa TavvyAwyiwac 
OloTOUG, 
mavtec & év ypot mijyOev apniOdwv 
aign@v: 
tovtov & ov d6Uvaya Bargew Kbva 
Avoontiipa. 


Eight long-barbed arrows I have now 
let fly, and all are lodged in the flesh 
of youths swift in battle; only this 
mad dog I cannot strike. i.e. ‘I do not 
reach, attain with my arrows, I do not 
get to hit him’. 


Also, in combination with verbs denoting spatial extension, Svvapai 
may have been ambiguous originally: 


(11) Hom., Il. 14.33-34 


straitened. i.e. ‘It did not extend 
sufficiently to make room for ...’. 


Also with 6oo0ov ‘as far as, as much as’ an original spatial meaning 


may be suspected: 


(12) 


Hom., II. 20.360—361 

aA’ 6aoov pEv EyW SUvayiat yepoiv 
Te MOOlVv TE 

kal o8évei, o0 pw’ Ett Eni peBnoéuEV 
008’ HBardv. 

But so far as I can with hands and 
feet and might, I say that in no way 
will I be slack, not even a little. i.e. ‘as 
far as I get with hands and feet and 
might’. 


A similar use has been noted by the LfrgE [Nordheider]304 for 
Svvauic, which is frequent in causal and conditional contexts 
(“because there is (no) 6./if 5. exists/does not exist”). In the 
following example, don SvUvanig ye adpeot is the nominal 
equivalent to the verbal clause 6ooov ev €yW SUvapat in ex. (12): 


(13) 


Hom., Il. 13.785-—787 

... OUSE TL ONL 

aAkf\c Sevijoeo8a, bon Svvauic ye 
TApPEOTl. 

map d0vauv §& ovkx got: kai 
EooUuEvov moAepiCew. 

(But now lead on wherever your heart 
and spirit tell you, and as for us, we 
will follow with you eagerly,) nor, I 
think, will we be at all lacking in 
valor, so long as we have strength; 
but beyond his strength may no man 
fight, no matter how eager he may be. 


Here, too, conditional S5vvapic may be paraphrased as ‘as far as we 
can get’, and ‘beyond his “getting there”...’. 

The same applies to Svvauai used in contexts describing 
extension in time, i.e. ‘(not) have time to do s.th.’: 


(14) 


Hom., Il. 5.620—622 


ie. ‘he did not get so far as to strip the 
armour’. 


In most cases, a paraphrase with ‘manage to do’ is suitable, which 
may have developed out of ‘arrive at, get to’ from earlier ‘extend up 
to’, e.g. 


(15) Hom., II. 13.551-554 

Tp@ec 5& mepiotasdv dAdoOev 
GAAoc 
oUtadov odKoc eVpU mavaioAov, ovSE 
S6uvavto 
elow Emlypawal Tépeva xpoa vnAét 
XOAK® 
Avtl\oxou’ 


But watchful, as the Trojans gathered 
about him from all sides, and beat at 
the shining broad shield, but could 
not get within it and tear with the 
pitiless bronze Antilochos’ tender 
flesh. 


Finally, the post-Homeric usage of 6Uvauai with reference to money 
meaning ‘be worth’, to number meaning ‘be equal’, and to words 
meaning ‘signify, mean’, might be understood as originating from an 
equative construction ‘be as strong as x = ‘be equal in worth, 
number, meaning’, but there does not seem to be evidence for such a 
construction.305 Unless one could show that verbs meaning ‘be 
strong, be able’ frequently develop such secondary meanings, i.e. 
‘have the power of x = ‘equal x’,306 one may suppose that the 
meaning ‘extend up to, reach’ could mean ‘be equal in amount’ in 


contexts with money, numbers, etc., e.g. 


(16) Xen., An. 1.6 
0 6€ otyAocg 6Uvata Enta OBoAOvG 
kal huiwBerov Attikovc. 
The siglus is worth seven and one- 
half Attic obols. < *‘reaches, amounts 
to’ 


(17) Hdt., 2.142.2 
KaiTOl TOINKOOLAL HEV AvbpHv yeveat 
Sdvveatat wopia étea. 
Now three hundred generations make 
up ten thousand years. < *‘extend to’ 


(18) Hadt., 2.6.8 
6vvatat 6& O pev mapaoayyns 
Tpujkovta otadia. 


The parasang is of thirty furlongs’ 
length. < *“The parasang extends to/ 
stretches/measures ...’. 


3.2in utramque partem disserendum 


If one assumes that Svvapai goes back to *deuh.- ‘put together’, one 
may probably exclude a development via an impersonal construction 
‘it is/was fitting, appropriate, proper’ (Lat. decet / licet), as there is 
no evidence that Svvauai was restricted to such a use originally. An 
alternative would be to take ‘be suitable, adequate, fit’ as referring to 
the subject’s internal ability to bring about a SoA. However, in the 
examples discussed above, it is usually not lack of power and ability 
that impedes the subject, but external circumstance, e.g. in ex. (14) 
Aias has no time to strip his enemy Amphios of his armour as a 
shower of spears is approaching, in ex. (4)/(9) Diomedes does not 
question Glaukos’ general quality as a warrior, but invites him to kill 
anyone whom he may meet in the fray except him. 


4Parallels? 


As pointed out by Heine/Kuteva (2004), the development of verbs 
meaning ‘reach, arrive, get to’ into those expressing various aspects 
of ability and possibility is a recurrent one. In turn, “extend, stretch 


to’ may be understood as a special instance of ‘arriving, getting to a 
certain point’, which would imply a developmental chain ‘stretch, 
extend’ > ‘arrive at, get to’ > ‘be able’ and ‘be equal to’. One of the 
uses of NE to stretch could represent the incipient stage of such a 
development, described by the OED as ‘to have enough money to pay 
for something’ and which “usually [occurs] in negatives”, e.g. I don’t 
really think my salary will stretch to a designer suit, the 
implication being ‘I cannot buy a designer suit’. 

The fact that Svvayai meaning ‘reach, get to’ originally is 
frequent in negative contexts may be understood as pragmatically 
conditioned: in narrative it is more relevant to state that one cannot 
or could not reach an expected or projected goal than the opposite, 
i.e. the counterpart of ‘(s)he could not do x’ is not ‘(s)he could do x’, 
but ‘(s)he did x’. One may note that in non-negated contexts 
Homeric 60-vayai always occurs in direct speech, not narrative. The 
same argument applies to conditionals and wishes with implied 
negation of the SoA. 

Similar cases for which the contexts of use might be investigated 
are Lat. consequor ‘follow, pursue; reach, obtain; become like or 
equal’ which became Ibero-Romance Span. Port. conseguir ‘manage 
to do s.th., get to do s.th.’, Modern Greek pop ‘TI can, am able’ 
which belongs to the family of Ancient Greek m0poc ‘way, means’ 
and dnopéw ‘find no way/means, be at a loss, be unable’, Toch. B 
campam ‘can, is able’, A campas ‘id.’, if from PIE *temp- ‘to stretch’ 
(Lith. tempit, tem pti ‘id.’),307 which may have followed a similar 
path from ‘not stretch up to a point, not reach a point > be unable > 
be able’, and German gelingen ‘proceed, succeed’ beside (ge-)Jlangen 
‘suffice; reach’ (OHG gilingan, gilangon) from PIE *h,lengut-o/e-‘to 
move easily(Ved. ram hate ‘runs’, cf. also Greek éAayvc ‘easy, 
light’).308 


5Conclusions 


Avvayai occurs mainly in negated contexts in Homer. If it 
represents a nasal present to the root PIE *dueh.- ‘to extend’ its 
original meaning may have been ‘to stretch (oneself) up to a certain 
point, to get so far as to do something’ which in the negative context 
developed into ‘not get so far as to do something’ whence ‘be unable 
to do something’, from which the positive meaning ‘be able’ 
developed, as we see it happen in the Odyssey. 
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Leonid Kulikov 

The Kevtaupoc Controversy Revisited: An 
Old Etymological Puzzle in a Comparative- 
Mythological Perspective 


1Preliminary remarks: KEvtaupoc and its 
etymological analysis 


Son los Centauros. Unos enormes, rudos; otros 
alegres y saltantes como jOvenes potros; 

unos con largas barbas como los padres-rios; 
otros imberbes, agiles y de piafantes brios, 

y robustos musculos, brazos y lomos aptos 
para portar las ninfas rosadas en los raptos. 


Rubén Dario, “Coloquio de los Centauros” 


The Greek word xévtavpoc is usually considered as lacking Indo- 
European etymology and without cognates.309 The most recent and 
updated Greek etymological dictionary, Beekes/van Beek (2010), 
does not even include xévtaupoc into vocabulary. Several proposed 
analyses of this word as an alleged compound, such as kev(-téw) 
‘prick’ + tadpoc ‘bull’;3i0 Kevt(-€o) ‘prick’ + the hypothetical 
*quro-horse’, i.e. ‘stimolatore, pungitore di cavalli’ (Nazari 1904, 
99-100); Kevt(-éw) ‘prick, pierce’ + -avpn ‘water’, i.e. 
‘[Wasser]stachler’ (Kretschmer 1920); or Kévt-aupoc ‘Luftstachler’ 
(Mannhardt 1877, 88), are hardly tenable and can only be regarded 
at the level of folk-etymological analysis.311 They may be of some use 
for a study of possible later developments of the original (Proto- 
Greek?) form, resulting in the actually attested form, but can barely 
shed light on the ultimate origin of the word in question. 


2The Kévtaupoc/gandharva- comparison: a short 
history of a long-debated etymology 


The only outer-Greek comparison for Kévtavpoc was proposed as 
early as in the middle of the 19th century by Adalbert Kuhn (1852b), 
in the very first volume of his Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, which was later to become the famous “Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift”, or KZ, in an important paper titled “Gandharven und 
Kentauren”. Kuhn ventured to connect kévtaupoc with the name of 
another mythological creature, known from Indo-Iranian 
mythology, Vedic gandharva-(with its Iranian cognates, Avestan 
gandarafa-). Of course, Kuhn himself admitted that these two 
forms cannot be compared as direct cognates in terms of regular 
phonetic correspondences: Gr. x- cannot correspond to Ved. g-, Gr. 
t- to Ved. dh-, etc. 

The few attempts to reconcile the two forms and to reconstruct a 
plausible Indo-European proto-form came _ to _ naught.s3i2 
Unsurprisingly, this comparison was discarded by virtually all Indo- 
Europeanists; see, for instance, Meillet (1893, 282; 1903, 364); von 
Negelein (1931) (“ich glaube daran nicht!”). In spite of the few 
attempts to advocate this Dumézilian “comparative linguistic- 
anthropological approach” (e.g. Montanari 1986), nowadays, this 
comparison is quite unanimously rejected by etymologists, and, 
accordingly, both words are considered as lacking Indo-European 
etymology by Greek (see quotations above) and Old Indian / Indo- 
Aryan3i3 etymological dictionaries. Yet, even in spite of the fallacy of 
a direct comparison, the Kévtavpoc/gandharva- connection and 
numerous similarities between these two creatures (many of which 
were noticed already by Kuhn) were repeatedly retrieved in later 
Indo-European scholarship and comparative mythology.314 


3KE€vtaupoc/gandharvea- in a comparative- 
mythological perspective 


While the futility of attempts to trace kevtavpoc and gandharva- 
back to one single Proto-Indo-European form has now become 
obvious, it would be incorrect to consider the Indo-Iranian and 
Greek forms as totally unrelated. Moreover, their striking phonetic 
similarity, however controversial it might appear, is further 
corroborated by remarkable parallelisms of these two mythological 
characters. 

In classical Hindu mythology, the Gandharvas (together with 
their beautiful spouses, the Apsaras) have a rather modest status of 


semi-divine creatures, acting as celestial musicians and dancers, and 
occupying quite a peripheral position in the mythological pantheon. 
Yet, their characteristics in more ancient times, as documented in 
the earliest Vedic texts, such as the R, gveda and Atharvaveda (that 
is, around 1500-1000 BCE) — are quite different from what is 
known about these rather harmless characters in later Hinduism. In 
the early Vedic divine hierarchy, the Gandharvas (and Apsaras) 
occupy a rather low rank of semi-divine or demonic creatures, yet of 
a fairly dangerous nature. Obviously, of special interest is a 
comparison of the centaurs with these, earlier, gandharvas, which 
must be chronologically closer to the hypothetic mythological proto- 
character, presumably of common origin with the centaurs. 
Gandharvas are mentioned in the R, gveda relatively rarely (ca. 20 
times),315 but this evidence can further be supplemented by 
additional information available from the Atharvaveda, even in spite 
of that these two texts are not precisely contemporaneous and, 
moreover, may represent somewhat different layers of the Old Indo- 
Aryan / Indo-Iranian mythology. 

The shared characteristics of the centaurs and gandharvas are 
not a novelty, noticed as early as e.g. Kuhn (1852b), Meyer (1883) 
and, especially, Dumézil (1929) and Carnoy (1936). All the more 
surprising are claims made by some Indo-Europeanists and 
comparative mythologists in the last decades, such as, for instance, 
the following statement found in a standard handbook of Indo- 
European mythology: “[the Gandharvas and the Centaurs] have 
virtually nothing in common mythologically” (West 2007, 285, n. 
14). 

Given the increasing skepticism against the Kévtavpoc/ 
gandharva- comparison, it will be in place to briefly summarize 
below the most important features pointing to the affinity of these 
mythological creatures, both recapitulating the characteristics 
known from earlier research and adding some new material to the 
bulk of corroborating evidence. 


3.1Shape-shifting and hybrid or theriomorphic nature 


While the hybrid nature of the Centaurs (the lower body and legs of 
a horse combined with the upper body of a human) does not require 
special comments,316 the hybrid character of the Gandharvas is, at 
first glance, less obvious. Nevertheless, there are many features that 


point to their metamorphic character. 

First, the Gandharvas demonstrate the remarkable ability to 
appear in different shapes (shapeshifting, or metamorphism), as the 
following stanzas from an Atharvavedic spell against Gandharvas 
and Apsaras, found in both recensions of the Atharvaveda, 
Saunakiya and Paippalada (AVS 4.37 = AVP 12.7-8), clearly 
demonstrate: 


avakadan +abhigocan ' [Paipp.] bhitsu / [Saun.] apst 
dyotayamamakan / 
gandharvan sarvan osadhe ' pra nudasva para naya 


O plant, push away, carry away the gandharvas, the avaka- 
eaterssi7, [who appear as] shining will-o'-the-wisps in the splits 
(Paipp.) / in the waters. (Saun.) (AVP 12.8.4 ~ AVS 4.37.10) 


Svévaikah kapir ivaikah ' kumarah sarvakesakah / 
priyo drsa iva bhutva 'gandharvah sacate striyas 


One [appears] as a dog, another as an ape, yet another, becoming 
like a young man having all [kinds of] hair,3:s pleasant for seeing, 
a gandharva runs after women. (AVS 4.37.11abced ~ AVP 12.8.6). 


Second, we also find metamorphic features in some other figures of 
the Vedic pantheon related to the Gandharvas. Thus, Saranyu — the 
mother of Yama and Yami according to their canonical genealogy — 
is said to have turned into a mare to run away from her husband, 
Vivasvant.3i9 

Third, the Iranian sea monster Gandaréfa, albeit only poorly 
characterized in Iranian mythology, again points to the 
metamorphic character of the corresponding Proto-Indo-Iranian 
creature. Finally, the Old Iranian form gandarafa-has survived in 
several modern Iranian (in particular, Pamir) languages, where its 
reflexes refer to various monsters and shapeshifters, cf. Shughni 
zindurv (< *gandarba-) ‘werewolf, zindirv (< *gandarbi-) ‘she- 
werewolf’. 


3.2(Semi-)equinal nature 


The equinal character of the Centaurs, as a specific aspect of their 
hybrid nature (discussed in the preceding section), is self-evident. 


This feature is, however, less obvious for the Gandharvas. 
Nevertheless, some indirect evidence points to _ possible 
(semi-)equinality of (the mythological background of) these 
creatures. Even if not directly preserved in the Indo-Iranian 
mythological context, it may be re-constructable on the basis of 
some indirect evidence. 

Thus, in the Rgveda (RV 10.10.4) we read that the first humans, 
Yama and his twin sister Yami, are born to a Gandharva and an 
Apsara (as against their standard genealogy, according to which they 
are the children of the solar god Vi-vasvant and his consort 
Saranhyu): 


gandharvo apsyv apiya ca yosa'sa no na bhih... 
A gandharva in the waters, and a young woman connected with 
water — that is our origin... 


Notice that Saranyu, who is the mother of Yama and Yami, is said to 
have turned into a mare to run away from her husband.320 
Moreover, she also was the mother of yet another twin pair, the dual 
gods Asvins (etymologically ‘related to/having horses’). Although the 
anthropomorphic image of the Asvins clearly prevails in the Vedic 
tradition, in later Hinduism they are often represented with the 
upper body of a horse and the lower body of a human, thus 
appearing as a mirror image of the Centaurs. Cf. also episodes 
mentioning some manipulations involving a horse head in the 
context of the Asvins (RV 10.116.12 and Satapatha-Brahmana 
14.1.1.18—24), providing further indirect evidence for semi-equinal 
character of this divine pair, which, in a sense, can be considered as 
relative of the Gandharvas. 

Yet another interesting feature of the Gandharvas to be 
mentioned in this context is that they willingly eat avaka, a grassy 
herb (Blyxa Octandra Rich.) (AVP 12.8.4 ~ AVS 4.37.10). This diet, 
quite unusual for a man or for a carnivorous creature, would 
perfectly fit the habits of a horse-like being.32: 

Finally, the Sanskrit form, probably historically related to both 
gandharva-and kandarpa- as yet another reflex of the same source 
(see Section 4), kinnara-, refers to celestial musicians, typically 
presented as half-human — half-horse (see Fig. 5), and thus, again, 
being a mirror image of the Centaurs and pointing to the semi- 
equinality of the hypothetical Indo-Iranian proto-Gandharva. 


3.3Hypersexuality and lustfulness 


Both Gandharvas and Centaurs are notorious for their lustful 
character and sexually aggressive behavior. For Centaurs, we find 
numerous episodes in Greek mythology that point to their 
hypersexuality. Suffice it to mention the myth of the abduction of 
Hippodamia and other Lapith women.322 Another legend to be 
mentioned in this context is the abduction of Deianeira, the wife of 
Herakles, by the Centaur Nessus. 

Likewise, Gandharvas are considered dangerous for young 
women, which is particularly clear from the Atharvavedic stanza 
AVS 4.37.11 ~ AVP 12.8.6 quoted above (see also Kuiper 1996, 243— 
245). The lustful character of Gandharvas explains why it is 
important to make a gandharva impotent, rather than to kill this 
creature: 


anftyatah sikhandino ' gandharvasyapsarapatéh 
bhinadmi muska v+apa tyatug23 Sépah 


Of the hither-dancing, crested gandharva, Apsaras-lord, I crush 
[his] testicles, let [his] penis become unerect [= let this 
gandharva become impotent]! (AVS 4.37.7 ~ AVP 12.7.9) 


The post-Vedic name of the love god Kandarpa, which may be 
another reflex of the hypothetical proto-form that underlies 
gandharva-, provides additional evidence for this connection. 

Notice also that in the wedding hymn RV 10.85 we read that 
Gandharva is granted special access to the bride (after Soma) as well 
as to unmarried girls.324 This technique, not infrequent in many 
mythologies and magic rituals, is presumably aimed at pacifying 
dangerous creatures: 


somah prathamo vivide ' gandharvo vivida tttarah 


Soma has known [the bride/wife] first; Gandharva has known 
[her] the second... 
(RV 10.85.40) 


Last not least, Yami, the first woman, born to a pair of a Gandharva 
and an Apsara (according to RV 10.10.4), can be described as a 
worthy heir of her semi-divine or demonic parents, her seductive 


mother and particularly her lustful father. In this perspective, many 
peculiarities of Yami’s sexually explicit or even indecent conduct, of 
which her twin brother Yama accuses her in RV 10.10.6,325 can be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 


3.4 Aquatic nature and association with water 


The association of the Gandharvas (as well as their consorts, the 
Apsaras) with water, rivers, humid places, marshes is well-known 
(e.g. Kuiper 1996, 226, 237-239). Thus, the Atharvavedic stanza 
AVP 12.8.4 ~ AVS 4.37.10 quoted above characterizes gandharva as 
inhabiting marshy landscapes, appearing as will-o’-the-wisps and 
eating the aquatic plant avaka (avakada- tabhisoca- bhitsu / apst 
dyotayamamaka-). Notice also that the first woman Yami, born to a 
Gandharva, is transformed in later tradition into the river Yamuna 
(see e.g. Doniger 1996). Worthy of mention is also the Avestan 
cognate gandarafa- — an aquatic monster that lived in the lake 
VourukaSa. Finally, of particular interest is also a connection 
between Gandharva and Varuna (his patron? see Hopkins 1915, 145 
and Section 3.6 below), who is the lord of waters (see, in particular, 
Kuiper 1996, 238-239 and Smith 2006, 225-227). 

Aquatic nature is much less obvious for the Centaurs, except for 
their specific variety, with the upper body of a human, the lower 
front of a horse, and the tail of a fish, called in later tradition (from 
the 12th century on) ichthyocentaurs. Notice, however, that the 
centaur Cheiron was born as a son of the god Cronus and the 
Oceanid Philyra.326 


3.5Connection with alcoholic or intoxicating drinks 


The Centaurs’ passion for wine is well-known. Although the 
Gandharvas’ predilection for alcoholic drinks is not that evident, 
there is at least one of their functions that may be relevant in this 
context. In the Rgveda, the Gandharva (as a single being, rather than 
as a class of creatures, as it becomes the case in the Atharvavedic 
epoch) is intimately associated with the sacral hallucinogenic drink 
of the Vedic Aryans Soma (cf., in particular, a stanza from the 
wedding hymn, RV 10.85.40, quoted above). Moreover, Gandharva 
has an important role of the guardian of Soma (see, for instance, 
already Kuhn 1852b, 523-524; Macdonell 1897, 136; and, with the 


most detailed discussion of the relationship between Gandharva and 
Soma, Kuiper 1996 and Oberlies 2005; for a comparative 
perspective, see Carnoy 1936, 103). 


3.6 Expertise in healing plants 


The wise Cheiron, being very different in that respect from other 
centaurs, was highly skillful in healing and was the tutor of 
Asclepius, the founder of medicine (see, for instance, Dawson 1949). 
This fact can be compared, for instance, to what we learn about 
Gandharva from AVS 4.4: 


ya m tva gandharvo akhanad ' varunaya mrtabhraje / 
ta mtva vayam khanamasiy ' 6sadhim Sepaharsanim 


We dig (for) you a penis-erecting herb, you — the one which 
Gandharva dug for Varuna whose virility was dead.327 (AVS 
4.4.1). 


Obviously, Gandharva was particularly competent in the methods of 
healing erectile dysfunctions, in particular, providing help to his 
patron Varuna. This is quite natural, given what we know about 
close association between the Gandharva(s) and sexuality. 


3.7Musical skills 


Musical and dancing skills of the Gandharvas are well-known from 
Old Indian mythological tradition. Although this feature is not that 
salient for the Centaurs, the musical talents of Cheiron (again very 
different from other Centaurs) are worth mentioning in this context; 
see especially the monographic study by Vogel (1978). 


3.8Concluding remarks: correlated features 


To conclude this brief discussion of parallelisms between Centaurs 
and Gandharvas, it will be in place to note that many of the 
characteristics mentioned above, such as hypersexuality and 
lustfulness, on the one hand, and equinal nature, on the other are 
not infrequently related to each other in many world mythologies. 
Thus, the universal correlation of the type hypersexuality ~ 


equinality, already well-known to the ancients,328 is very 
common.329 Another correlation to be mentioned here is the one 
between hypersexuality and aquatic nature, or, more generally, 
between sexuality and liquid (e.g. Odent 1990; Lidke 2003). 
Altogether, the rich material briefly summarized above, can serve as 
sufficient evidence for the deep-rooted affinity between Gandharvas 
and Centaurs. These two creatures, however different they might 
appear, undoubtedly occupy the same (or at least very similar) niche 
within the two genetically related (Greek and Indo-Iranian) 
mythological pantheons. 


Alnner developments within Indo-Aryan and Greek: 
gandharva-, kEvtaupoc and some related forms 


Both gandharva- and xévtavpoc may result from a number of 
secondary developments based on re-etymologization. Thus, the 
initial part of gandharvd- could have been modified under the 
influence of gandha- ‘fragrance’ (likewise of unclear origin).330 The 
assumption that the original (Proto-Indo-Iranian) form could differ 
in some respects from the form actually attested in Vedic (i.e. 
gandharva-) is further corroborated by the existence of several 
suspiciously similar by-forms, referring to comparable mythological 
creatures (or minor deities). 

One such form is the name of the love god kandarpa-. Although 
this name is not found in Vedic texts, first occurring from the Epics 
onwards, its remarkable similarity with gandharvd-33: is at least 
worth mentioning here. Barnett (1928, 704, fn. 2) saw in this form 
the Middle Indic (Paisaci?) reflex of gandharvd- (through 
**kandappa-?), with subsequent hypersanskritization. In modern 
scholarship, kandarpa- is usually regarded as non-etymologizable 
(Mayrhofer, EWAia III, 55), though, as in the case of gandharva-, 
some parts of this form may point to secondary re-etymologization, 
ef. kan- (< ka ma- ‘love’) and darpa- ‘madness’ (?) (« root drp- ‘be 
mad’). Notice that the first component of such hypothetical 
compound would rather be expected in the form kama-, while 
darpa- typically means ‘pride, arrogance, haughtiness’, not ‘madness 
(caused by love)’ or the like, which, again, points to the fact that this 
word does not actually originate in **kam(a)-darpa-, but rather was 
rebuilt after this pseudo-proto-form. 

Yet another Sanskrit form which appears to be relevant for our 


discussion is Skt. (post-Vedic) kimnara-/kinnara- (mentioned in 
Section 3.2 above). The folk-etymological analysis of this form (< 
kimm-nara- (lit.) ‘who/what? + man’ (?) = [i.e. ‘not a man’?]) can 
hardly be taken seriously; Mayrhofer (KEWA I, 209; EWAia ITI, 90), 
hesitantly mentions several terms for musical instruments from 
non-Indo-European (Semitic) languages as possibly related. This 
may be yet another, third, reflex of the hypothetical Common Indo- 
Iranian source of gandharva-/gandarafa-. 

Likewise, in Greek Kévtavpoc, t could be due to re- 
etymologization, introduced under the influence of the word for yet 
another ungulate, taDpoc ‘bull’; the final shape of the initial part, 
Kév-, could be influenced by kevtéw ‘prick, pierce’, etc.; cf. a brief 
survey in Section 1. Furthermore, as in the case of Vedic 
gandharva-, the form Kévtaupoc is perhaps not entirely isolated in 
Greek. There is at least one form in Modern Greek, which is 
compared by some etymologists with kévtavpoc, KaAAikavtCapoc 
(Callicantzari). This term refers to malevolent mythological 
creatures, known both in Greek and some other Balkan and 
Anatolian mythologies.33:2 The second part of this etymologically 
difficult word, -kavt@apoc, was compared by Lawson (1910, 190ff.) 
(see also Davis 1914, 178-181) with xévtaupoc, and this comparison 
was essentially adopted by Dumézil (1929). Although Lawson’s 
(1910, 232—235) attempt to account for phonetic changes that are 
responsible for the development Kévtavp- > -Kavt¢ap is hardly 
acceptable, the form cannot be entirely disregarded in an 
etymological discussion of Kévtavpoc. Notice, incidentally, that - 
Kavtcap is somewhat more reconcilable with both Vedic gandharvd- 
and the hypothetical non-Indo-European source form proposed 
below (on which see Section 5; note, in particular, the quality of the 
first vowel). 

Of course, such possible inner developments make the 
reconstruction of a common source of gandharvd- and Kévtavpoc a 
challenging task. However, relying above all on the non- 
etymologizable parts of the two forms, one might tentatively 
reconstruct the source form as *GVnDVr(u)... or the like, where G 
and D stand for velar and dental consonants, respectively, while V 
may represent any (?) full vowel (e, a, or 0). 


Fig. 5: Kinnara, celestial musician (http:// 
earthbeforeflood. com/ kinnaras.html, last accessed: October 25, 2020). 
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(boundary stone), a four-sided limestone memorial stele, the late 2nd 
millennium BC (British Museum, BM 90829). 


5Kévtaupoc and gandharva-: in search of a non-Indo- 
European source 


The comparative evidence summarized in the preceding sections 
prompts a simple solution for the Kévtavpoc/gandharva- 


controversy: both forms go back to the same source, being 
independent borrowings from an unknown non-Indo-European 
language or a group of related languages, which was/were in contact 
with both (Proto-)Greek and Proto-Indo-Iranian.333 

Further origin of the Gandharvas/Centaurs is obscure, yet some 
cautious assumptions can be made about this hypothetical source. In 
the case of Indo-Iranian, we can only rely on linguistic and 
etymological speculations about non-Indo-European languages and 
cultures that were in contact with Indo-Iranians. By contrast, in the 
case of the Greek Centaurs, however obscure the origin of this hybrid 
creature within the Greek context might appear (see e.g. a detailed 
discussion in Nash 1984), we have some limited evidence from the 
history of the early contacts of ancient Greeks with other cultures. 
Possible sources of the Centaurs can probably be found in Near 
Eastern mythologies, particularly in Kassite tradition.334 

We have only scarce knowledge of the Kassites, who ruled 
Babylonia in the 2nd half of the II millennium BC. Their language 
was clearly non-Indo-European, with obscure genetic relations, 
although there are some reasons to assume a connection with the 
Hurro-Urartian languages (Schneider 2003) and thus, eventually, 
with the North Caucasian macrofamily. The lexical material of 
Kassite is only poorly known from a Kassite-Babylonian dictionary 
as well as some personal names and terms attested in Akkadian texts 
(see especially Jaritz 1957), but we do find some forms that might at 
least be relevant for the discussion of the hypothetical sources of 
gandharva-/Kévtavpoc. Of particular interest is Kass. gaddas (to 
read gandas, where the stem is possibly gyandz-; see Schneider 
2003, 324; on different spelling forms, see von Soden 1966, 82),335 
meaning ‘king’ and being also the name of the first Kassite ruler; this 
Kassite noun is probably related to Hatti katte ‘king’. Another form, 
perhaps of some relevance for our discussion, is gidar (the name of a 
war god?); see Jaritz (1957, 871-872). 

The abundance of hybrid half-animal creatures in Kassite 
mythology has been repeatedly noticed in the literature.336 The same 
feature characterizes the geographically and _ chronologically 
adjacent mythology of the Middle Assyrian Empire.337 The 
assumption of the contacts between Kassites and Indo-Iranians is 
corroborated by a few Kassite names presumably borrowed from 
Indo-Iranian. Although similar evidence for direct contacts between 
Kassites and Greeks has not (yet) been found, the possibility of the 


Centaurs having been borrowed by the Greeks from the Kassites 
(and/or some of their neighbors?), most probably through North- 
Western Anatolia, does not seem unlikely and has been suggested by 
several scholars.338 Furthermore, the geographic location of the 
Kassites, approximately half-way between the home of the Greeks 
and the hypothetic homeland of the Indo-Iranians, makes the 
localization of the source of the gandharva-/Kévtavupoc in this part 
of the ancient world quite plausible. The fact that the Centaurs are 
foremost localized in Thessaly, i.e. in one of the Eastern regions of 
Greece, may indirectly support the hypothesis about the arrival of 
the ancestor of the (Proto-)Centaur(s) to Greece from the (Near) 
East. 

Further comparative studies of the Anatolian, Near Eastern and 
Central Asian mythologies as well as the linguistic analysis of the 
material available from the languages used by the corresponding 
cultures may shed more light on the ultimate origin of the forms in 
question and, eventually, to contribute to the solution of the 
Kévtavupoc controversy. 
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Michael Meier-Brugger 
UVnYOVEuUW 


As is well known, Greek verbs in -evw are usually (concerning the 
form) denominative, but (concerning the meaning) “essive” (a 
subject’s state of being), see Ba-owWevo (Homer, Odyssey +) “I am 
Baoustc, I am king, I rule”. The verb uvnuo-vetbw “I remember, I 
recall to mind” is attested since Aeschylus. According to Baousvw, 
uvnpovevw is a derivative of uvnu@v “one who remembers, one who 
has a good memory”. The primary word pviuwv is attested since 
Homer (Odyssey 21.95). It can be used as an adjective, but also as a 
technical term for an official “archivist, secretary, notary”. 

An interesting attestation of uvnuovebw is found in the famous 
Cretan Spensithios-inscription.339 Spensithios is there installed as 
an official person: “he be for the city its scribe and recorder in public 
affairs both sacred and secular” (W¢ ka-20A1 TA SapOola TA Te OujLa 
Kal tTavOp@miva mownKacev Kal pvapovevFnv). The meaning of 
mowKkaGw is “I do moiwi«nia = I write”. The inscription has to be 
dated around 500 B.C. It could be exactly the time when the city 
decided that here decisions had to be written down by a specialist. 
Earlier, before the introduction of the Greek alphabet, the city kept 
its records mainly in the memory of its mnamon (UvnLwv). 

LvnLovevw is a common word for “I remember”. But I suggest in 
the light of the Spensithios-inscription that the verb had a more 
characteristic meaning and that the formation of the verb 
LvnLovevw goes back to the time when orality was the normal way of 
life and when communities needed officials (remembrancers, 
recorders) who had a good memory. The mnamon (uvjuwv) gave 
the model for a good remembrance. 

I dedicate this short note to Emilio of whom I admire his 
“memorable” contributions to the Greek language. As C.J. Ruijgh 
would put it: “Il a bien mérité de la langue grecque”. 


Julian Méndez Dosuna 

Sappho’s Little Cuddly Fawns: A Reply to 
an Alternative Proposal (Including a Few 
Remarks on the Semantics of the 
Adjectives in -loc and -€10c) 


1Preamble: A lunch at Oenophyta 


After the Fifth International Conference on Ancient Greek Dialects 
(Athens, 28th— 30th September 2006), the dedicatee and I hired a 
small car for a two-day trip to Oropos and Euboea. On the way back 
to Athens airport we were looking for a place to have lunch. When 
we spotted a sign indicating that we were nearing modern 
Oenophyta, Emilio’s eyes gleamed with excitement and his mind 
instantly flew back to 457 BCE, the year in which the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians in a battle fought there. We took the side 
road and in a couple of minutes found ourselves in a dull industrial 
park which was hardly reminiscent of a glorious battlefield. The only 
choice for lunch was a nondescript taverna, perhaps too modest 
even for Emilio’s self-proclaimed austerity. Nevertheless, we took a 
seat at one of the tables outdoors in the tepid midday sun. To our 
amazement, the unpromising tavernaki greatly surpassed our 
highest expectations. We were served two mouth-watering, freshly 
made biftekia with some garden-fresh, ripe tomatoes cut into slices, 
undoubtedly among the most fragrant and tasty I have ever eaten. It 
was a moment of earthly bliss that more than made up for the less 
than heroic setting.340 


2Sappho’s veBpiotot: A diminutive or an adjective? 


Sappho’s poem on Tithonos and old age (PK6ln 21351 + 21376) has 
been one of the most startling sensations in the field of Greek 
literature in recent times.341 An aging Sappho recalls the good old 
days when she was young and lively. Her knees, once nimble for 
dancing, are no longer able to carry her (lines 5b—6): 


yova 0’ ov @Epolol, 
ta 61) nota Aaiwnp’ gov 6pxnod’ toa vePpioto1. 


While most scholars assume that Sappho is directly comparing her 
knees to little fawns (‘my knees that once were nimble for dancing 
like little fawns’), in two previous essays I contested the prima facie 
equation knees = fawns and argued for a brachylogical construction 
(‘compendious comparison’): ‘my knees that once were nimble for 
dancing like [the knees of] little fawns’.342 

Although acknowledging that a direct comparison of knees with 
fawns is anything but obvious and that brachylogy is a better option, 
in two recent articles Fernandez Delgado has challenged the 
consensus that veBpioto1 is a noun.343 He argues that it can hardly be 
the dative plural of an otherwise unattested diminutive véBpuov, 
which, in addition, would not “make much sense given the already 
diminutive semantics of veBpdoc ‘fawn’”. He further suggests that 
veBpioio1 “could likewise pertain, I suppose, to an unattested 
adjective veBpioc -ov possible predecessor of the Callimachean 
veBpetoc -ov (Dian. [= Hymn 3] 244)”.344 In what follows, I will try 
to demonstrate that Fernandez Delgado’s objection is certainly out 
of place (§ 3) and that his suggestion is in all probability out of tune 
(§ 4). 


3Diminutives of young animals 


There is no denying that in many languages diminutives often serve 
the secondary purpose of denoting baby and young animals: e.g. G. 
Kdatzchen (Katze ‘cat’), It. gattino (gatto ‘cat’), Sp. gatito (gato ‘cat’), 
all meaning both ‘little cat’ and ‘kitten’; MnGk youpovvaxt ‘little pig’ 
and ‘piglet’ (yovpobvi ‘pig’). In English and French, in which 
diminutive morphology is no longer productive, a number of names 
of young animals are historical diminutives: cf. E. piglet, eaglet, 
duckling; Fr. porcelet ‘piglet’ (pore ‘pig’), chaton ‘kitten’ (chat ‘cat’), 
chiot ‘puppy’ (chien ‘dog’). 

This by no means implies that the names of young animals (e.g. 
E. calf, kid, lamb, fawn) are diminutives in themselves. In fact, 
contrary to Fernandez Delgado’s unprecedented claim, they freely 
take diminutive suffixes: e.g. G. Ladmmchen (Lamm ‘lamb’, 
Hirschkalbchen (Hirschkalb ‘fawn’); It. agnellino (agnello ‘lamb’), 
cerbiattino and the double diminutive cerbiattolino (cerbiatto 


‘fawn’); Sp. corderito (cordero ‘lamb’), cervatillo (cervato ‘fawn’).345 
Periphrastic diminutives of young animals (connoting affection) are 
no less acceptable in languages lacking productive evaluative 
morphology: E. little lamb, little fawn, Fr. petit mouton, petit faon. 

If formally diminutive gatito ‘kitten’, perrito ‘puppy (perro 
‘dog’) or fully lexicalized cabrito ‘kid’ (fem. cabra ‘goat’) are 
refractory to diminutive formation in Spanish, it is not due to the 
semantics of these names, but to the well-known “Repeated Morph 
Constraint” (hereafter, RMC), which inhibits the repetition of the 
suffix -it- in double diminutives:346 cf. deviant and rare gatitito ‘little 
kitten’, perritito ‘little puppy’, cabritito ‘little kid’ (-it-it-) as against 
well-formed standard cabritillo (-it-ill-) and dialectal cabritico (-it- 
1C-).347 

Needless to say, diminutives of young animals were no oddity in 
Ancient Greek: e.g. uooxoc ‘calf > pooyiov (Ephipp. fr. 15.12 PCG, 
Theoc. 4.4, 44); Apr ‘lamb’ > dpviov (Lys. 32.21.7. Ephipp. fr. 3.7 
PCG +); m@doc ‘foal’ > madiov (Ar. Vesp. 189, Pax 75; And. 1.61; 
Arist. Gen.an. 748A.29 Bekker +), xotpoc ‘piglet’ > yoipiov (Ar. Ach. 
777, Vesp. 1353), xoupidiov (Ar. Ach. 522, Pax 374, 386). These 
examples could be easily multiplied. 

In line with a general tendency in Hellenistic Greek, ooyoc, 
aprnv and mWAoc were replaced by the diminutives pooyapiov, 
dipviov, mw@Aapiov, which eventually evolved into MnGk pooyapt, 
apvi, movAap; cf. also AnGk €Aa@oc > dim. &Aagiov > MnGk edagr 
‘deer’. As expected, in Modern Greek these nouns regularly form the 
diminutives pooyapaxi, apvaki, wovAapaki and ambiguous eAapak 
‘little deer’ and ‘fawn’. 

The RMC accounts for the avoidance of double diminutives like 
e.g. *ehaq-ak-ak-1 or *AvK-aK-ak-1 (AvKaxi ‘little wolf and ‘wolf 
cub’, AvKoc ‘wolf’).348 Conversely, in spite of their semantics, the 
diminutives edagonovAdaKt or AvKonov-AdaK (cf. learned 
edagosovaAo ‘fawn’, AvKomovAo ‘wolf cub’, ‘Cub Scout’) are entirely 
legitimate. 

In short, Fernandez Delgado’s objection is unwarranted. If the 
diminutive véBpiov remains a hapax legomenon in Ancient Greek, it 
is simply because fawns are rarely mentioned in ancient texts and 
mostly by authors who, on account of genre-specific constraints, are 
disinclined to using diminutives (Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, etc.).349 


4The semantics of -eloc and -toc: Adjectives of 
material and relational adjectives 


As for the alleged adjective véBpioc, one should keep in mind that in 
Lesbian and in Thessalian (and partly in Mycenaean) the suffix -10¢ 
forms adjectives of material corresponding to Myc. -e-jo / -e-o, 
Hom. -eoc / -e10c, Ion. -eoc, Att. -o0¢ / -e10¢:350 cf.Lesb. ypvouoc, 
xadkioc (Hom. ypvoetoc, yaAxketoc, Att. ypvootc, yadkovc), Thess. 
AiBiog (Hom. AiBeos, Ion.-Att. Ai6tvoc); Myc. wi-ri-ni-jo /wrinios/ 
besides wi-ri-ne-o /wrineos/ and wi-ri-ne-jo /wrineios/ (cf. Hom. 
ivosg ‘skin, hide’). 

Sappho herself has ypvoiaoww €év KkvdAikeoov ‘in gold cups’ (fr. 
2.14 Voigt), [€Ai]yyata ypvoia ‘gold bracelets’ (fr. 44.10 Voigt), 
xpvoioiow avOEuolw / Eue-pnv ‘similar to gold blossoms’ (fr. 
132.1—-2 Voigt);351 cf. also mop@upiav... yAQuuv ‘a mantle dyed with 
purple’ or, possibly, ‘[crimson] like purple’ (fr. 54 Voigt) and 
mop@upiav 8aAacoav ‘the crimson sea’. The suffix -e10¢ (also spelt - 
noc) in odpPara mepmeBona ‘sandals of five ox hides’ (fr. 110.2 
Voigt) and ypvoeio <6'> épeéBivOo1 ‘gold(en) chickpeas’ (fr. 143 
Voigt; hexameter) is a clear epicism. 

As concerns specifically the adjectives derived from names of 
animals, in Mycenaean and in the epos they typically denote 
material (‘obtained from, made of) and are mostly predicated of 
animal products (leather, meat, milk, etc.): e.g. e-ra-pe-ja /elap*eia/ 
(PY Ub 1318.7), e-ra-pi-ja /elapreia/ (PY Ub 1316a) ‘deer [hide]’, 
we-re-ne-ja probably /wréneia/ ‘lambskin’ (Fapnv ‘lamb) (PY Ub 
1318.7), dox® €v aiyeiw ‘in a goat wineskin’ (II. 3.247, Od. 6.78), 
oakoc émtaBoeov ‘shield made of seven ox hides’ (II. 7.220, 222, 
245 +), tnme1ov Adgov ‘horse-hair crest’ (Il. 23.324), alyetov... TuPOV 
‘goat’s cheese’ (Il. 11.639), etc.; cf. also Boein ‘ox hide’, ‘ox-hide 
[shield], kuvén ‘dog skin’, ‘dog-skin [cap]’ > ‘helmet’. Of special 
significance are Alcaeus’ (amio1 Ad@ot ‘horse-hair crests’ (Alc. fr. 
140.5 Voigt), tav Kuviav éywv ‘wearing his helmet’ (Ale. fr. 329.1) 
and Adau[zpaiow] Kvviaior ‘with bright helmets’ (ibid. 1. 4); cf. also 
oapki Boeia tevta[u}vaio ‘with a piece of beef weighing five minae’ 
in an honorary decree from Methymna UG XII 2 498.21—22, 222-— 
205 BCE).352 

Secondarily, -eoc denotes likeness: kbvedc mep Ev ‘even if he is 
[shameless] like a dog’ (I. 9.373), Kbveov te voov ‘a mind [as 
shameless] as a dog’s (Hes. Op. 67), tabpeoc Evvooiyaios ‘bull-like 


Ennosigaios’ ([Hes.] Sc. 104).353 

Similar meanings are still prevalent in the classical period: e.g. 
Kpe@v Boéwv Kal ynvéwv WAO0c 1 ‘a certain amount of beef and 
goose’ (Her. 2.37.16), aia tabpeiov metv ‘to drink bull’s blood’ (Ar. 
Eq. 83), totn Boeiov Syuov ‘[the whale] weighed some ox fat’ (Ar. 
Vesp. 40), umAeiov Ff Boetov ‘sheep or cow [milk] (Eur. Cyc. 218), 
uveddcg EAd@etog ‘deer brains’ (Hippoc. Mul. 90.36, in a medical 
recipe), Ta S& Kpéa TOV AAOKOLEVOV Fv MapaANola Toic EAa~eiorc 
‘the meat of the [donkeys] that were captured was similar to venison’ 
(Xen. An. 1.5.3),354 kpea Apveia, Epi~eta, yoipeia, wOoyela, OpviPeia 
‘lamb, kid, pork, veal and poultry’ (Xen. An. 4.5.31). The Callimachus 
passage adduced by Fernandez Delgado actually falls in this 
category: ov yap mw véBpeia 61 OoTea Tetpryvavto ‘for the bones of 
fawns were not yet drilled’ (Call. Hymn 3.244).355 Here the 
shinbones are not conceived as a part of the skeleton of deer, but as 
a material suitable for making pipes. 

One could counterargue that the sense of relation is already 
present in Mycenaean and in early epic: e.g. Myc. e-re-pa-te-jo ka- 
ra-a-pi re-wo-te-jo /elephanteiois krahap'i lewonteiois/ ‘with ivory 
lion heads’ (PY Ta 722.2),356 immetov... Gvyov ‘a horse-yoke’ (il. 
23.392), CvyOv... Ntovetov ‘a mule-yoke’ (Il. 24.268) and Kadkvwac 
yaotpl Boein ‘hiding [the meat] in the stomach of the ox’ (Hes. Th. 
539).357 It becomes more frequent in choral lyric and in Attic drama: 
e.g. tavpeiW o[8évei?] ‘with the taurine strength (i.e. the strong 
bull)’ (Bacchyl. fr. 26.10 Maehler),358 Boéouc... avbyévac ‘bovine 
necks’ (Pind. Pyth. 4.234-235), Otyyavovtes tavpeiov govou 
‘touching the taurine slaughter (i.e. the slaughtered bull)’ (Aesch. 
Sept. 44), Apveiov povou ‘of the ovine slaughter’ (Soph. Aj. 309), 
Looxeiav tpixa / Te-pwwv ‘cutting off some of the calf’s hair’ (Eur. El. 
811-812), tabpetoc 5€ nove ‘the taurine foot’ (Eur. Hel. 1555).359 

In time, the adjectives in -e1oc derived from names of animals 
underwent a semantic bleaching from the sense of material to a pure 
relational function which increasingly gained ground.360 This sense 
was already well established by the mid 4th c. BCE: e.g. | 5€ Kouia h 
tToU AvOpamov Opoia TH Kuveia ‘a man’s stomach is similar to a 
dog’s’ (Arist. Hist. an. 552A.22 Bekker). However, on the whole, the 
evidence available seems to indicate that, as late as the 5th century 
BCE, the adjectives in -e1oc (or, for that matter, -10¢c) derived from 
animal names primarily denoted material. The relational reading 
was a recherché alternative to a plain genitive.361 


As for Sappho’s yova (oa veBpioiw1, an adjective of material 
(‘made of fawn [bone or skin]’) — the default reading of the suffix in 
Lesbian — would be entirely incongruous. The idea of likeness 
(‘fawn-like’) would be no more suitable. To all appearances, in 
Sappho’s time, the presumptive *véBptoc is unlikely to have denoted 
relation (‘pertaining to fawns’), which is the only meaning that 
would fit the context. Moreover, even if stylistic judgments 
inevitably involve a nonnegligible amount of subjectivity, the 
construction hypothesized by Fernandez Delgado seems alien to 
Sappho’s clear, immediate, affectionate and unaffected mood. 
Conversely, a diminutive véBpiov matches her style perfectly; cf. 
Alcaeus’ dévépiov ‘little tree’ (fr. 342.1 Voigt) and @Aoytov ‘little 
flame’ (fr. 347b.2 Voigt). 


5Conclusion 


To summarize, Sappho’s veBpiowi can only be the dative plural of a 
diminutive véBpiov. An adjective *véBpioc offers no obvious 
advantage and entails major drawbacks as regards both semantics 
and style. 
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Georgios Papanastassiou 
Main Phonetic Changes in Ancient Greek 
Obscuring the PIE Ablaut 


1Background 


This paperg6z aims at describing the effects of the main phonetic 
changes that have occurred in Ancient Greek, since its prehistory, on 
the role and the form of the Proto-Indo-European (PIE) ablaut. In 
another study under preparation, I discuss the PIE ablaut in Ancient 
Greek generally, including various aspects which cannot be 
addressed in the constrained framework of this paper. Here, I shall 
have to limit myself to what the title suggests: how the main 
phonetic developments in Ancient Greek resulted in obscuring PIE 
ablaut, i.e. making the phenomenon non-productive (no new forms 
were created based on the PIE ablaut rules — this seems to have 
happened already in the prehistory of Greek), and also in 
contributing to the results of ablaut which gradually ceases to be 
perceived by speakers as a productive mechanism of the language. 


2The PIE ablaut 


Ablaut is the PIE phenomenon according to which certain vowels 
alternate with one another in roots or other morphemes, and this 
alternation is associated to the marking of specific morphological 
categories. A recent succinct description of the phenomenon is: 
“Gradation is a morphologically-induced vowel alternation also 
called apophony [...] or ablaut [...]. In Proto-Indo-European (PIE), 
all roots included a single vowel that might undergo gradation; this 
was true for most athematic derivational suffixes (= those that did 
not end in a thematic vowel), and also for some inflectional suffixes. 
Thus, gradation could show up in both derivation and inflection. PIE 
had three ablaut grades, full grade (with e and o), zerograde (no 
ablaut vowel), and lengthened grade (with é and 0)”.363 We will 
therefore be referring to five different forms in total below, 
admitting for the PIE root the structure CyeC. — CyoCs — CyCo - 


C,eC, — C,0C., with an additional pre- and/or post-posed consonant 
potentially: (C,)C,eCo(Cy).364 

We posit that the reconstructed PIE language marked the 
morphological categories (referred to as A and B below) by means of 
a combination of: (a) ablaut, as described above; and (b) the use of 
(inflectional/conjugational and derivational) morphemes. Thus, 
theoretically, there are three options (examples will be given from 
Ancient Greek only): (a) marking the transition from category A to B 
by means of ablaut only, e.g. €Aewtov — €Autov; (b) marking the 
transition from category A to B by means of the addition of 
morphemes only, e.g. Aina — Aeiwo; (c) marking the transition 
from category A to B by means of both ablaut and the addition of 
morphemes, e.g. €Autov — éAempa.365 Traces of ablaut, albeit 
fossilized, are seen in all Indo-European languages, as is the 
progressive limitation and eventually elimination of the functionality 
of the phenomenon. As expected, due to the fact that the ablaut’s 
functionality was gradually being limited, it was actually more 
functional or prominent in the earliest attested Indo-European 
languages, including Sanskrit and Greek, although each (ancient) 
language changed in its own way the proportion in which it used the 
aforementioned modes of marking the various categories (see e.g. 
Sihler 1995, 132-167 passim for Latin). Moreover, in all Indo- 
European languages various phonetic developments and all sorts of 
analogical mechanisms resulted in altering or obscuring the PIE 
ablaut form. In Sanskrit, for instance, due to specific phonological 
changes in the vowel system (PIE *e > a, PIE *o > a, PIE *é > a, PIE 
*0 > a), the ablaut form changed radically and was limited to the 
alternation between zero-grade, a-grade (guna) and a-grade 
(vrddhi).366 In other words, the complex system of five different 
grades was reduced to three, and this initially seemed to give a new 
impetus to the phenomenon, temporarily reinforcing its role. The 
course followed by Sanskrit was clear: the complex 5-grade system 
turned into a 3-grade one — in this simplified form, it was easier for 
the language, at least in its earlier stages, to withstand the pressure 
of the morphological role of PIE ablaut, although this does not 
suggest that there have not been many other changes in this 
language. 


3The morphological role of ablaut in Ancient Greek 


In Ancient Greek we find examples of all five grades of ablaut. A case 
in point is the fully attested alternation in grammatical morphemes, 
€.g. MATEPA — EVIMA-TOpa — MATPOSG — TATI|p — EvAaTwP, or in lexical 
morphemes, e.g. pepw — ~opoc — Sippoc — (no é-grade attested) — 
@wp. In Greek, however, the role of the lengthened grades in verbal 
roots is very limited, thus below we will discuss the three most 
common ablaut grades (e, o and zero), after listing the main 
morphological categories associated with them (following the 
classification by Sihler 1995). 


3.1e-grade 


Simple (root-accented) thematic verbs: *bhér-e-ti ‘carries’. 

—Singular active indicative root presents: *H,és-mi ‘I am’; 
reduplicated presents: *de-deH;-mi ‘I give’; root aorists: *e- 
g em-t ‘set out’. 

—Subjunctive, all numbers and voices: *H,és-et(i), *de-deH;-et(i), 
*g*em-et(1). 

—Neut. s-stems: *SenH,-os ‘birth, race’, obl. *SenH,-es-. 

—Neut. men-stems: *yewg-men-, *SenH,-men-. 

—Root accented tu-stems (nomina actionis, generally masc.): 
*6é6nH,-tu- ‘a begetting’, *démH.-tu- ‘a taming’. [...]. 

—Root-accented agent nouns in *-ter-/-tor-: *§énH,-tor- ‘begetter’. 

—‘Tool’ derivatives in *-tro-/-tlo-/-dhro-/-dhlo-, typically neut., but 
not unusually fem. (originally collective): *spek-tlo- ‘mirror’ 
(root *spek- ‘see’). [...]”.367 


3.2 o-grade 


Singular of perfect: *me-mon-e ‘has in mind’, *woyd-e ‘knows’. 

—Causative/frequentative verbs: *-éy¢/.- and *-eH.-y-: *mon-éyeti 
‘reminds, warns’, *sod-éyeti ‘sets’, *bhor-éyeti ‘carries around’, 
*molg-éyeti ‘strokes repeatedly; milks’; *domH>,-eH>-yeti 
‘dwells’. Derivatives from same, such as *mon-i-tor ‘reminder, 
warner’. 

—Certain root-nouns seem to be mainly o-grade: *wok*- ‘voice’, 
perhaps *dom-‘house’, *g*ow- ‘cow’. [...]. 

—O-stem nouns: these are prominent as the last element of 
compounds like G yxo(F)n-popos ‘libation-bearing’. In simplex 
formations, there are two types: (1) root-accented masculine 


nomina actionis: *bhér-o- ‘a carrying’; (2) ending-accented 
nomina agentis: *bhor-6- ‘a carrier’ [...]”.368 


3.3zero-grade 


All persons, numbers, and voices of: 

—n-infix and new-suffix present stems: *yu-né-g-mi ‘I yoke’, *yung- 
mos ‘we yoke’; *g*l-né-H,-mi ‘I throw; *g*lnH1-moés ‘we throw’; 
*tm-néw-mi ‘I stretch’, *tnnu-mos ‘we stretch’ (*yewg-, *g*elH1-, 
*ten-). . 

—*.ske/,- suffix thematic present stems [...]: *g*m-ske-ti ‘sets out’, 
*prk-ske-ti ‘asks’. This includes the subtype with reduplication. 

—Suffix-accented thematic verbs in *-y¢/,- (typically intransitive and 
often middle [...]): *mr-yé-tor ‘dies’, *g*m-yé-ti ‘sets out’. 

—All root and athematic reduplicated verbs (including Perfects) with 
the accent on any affix (namely the person ending in the dual and 
plural indicative active, and in all middle forms): *H,s-wés ‘we 
two are’, *H,s-més ‘we (pl.) are’, *lik*-mé (aor.) ‘we leave’; *me- 
mn-meé perf. ‘we have in mind’, *éhs-tor ‘swallows’. [...]. 

—Perf. stem for pple. in *-wos-/-us-: *me-mn-wos ‘having in mind’, 
*me-mn-wos-m, dat. *me-mn-us-éy (root *men-). 

—Verbal adjectives in *-t6- and *-n6é- [...]: *lik*-t6- ‘left over’, *én-H,- 
to- ‘begotten’, *yuk-td- ‘yoked’, *plH.-no- ‘flat’. 

—Adjectives in *-mé-, as *g*hr-m6- ‘warm’, *(s)tig-mé- ‘sharp’, 
*prH3-mo- ‘first’. [...]. 

— Stem-accented ti-stems (fem. nomina actionis): as *g*m-ti- ‘a 
setting out’, *mn-ti- ‘a thought’, *dhH,-ti- ‘a placing’, *sru-ti- ‘a 
flowing’ (*g*em-, *men-, *dheH,-, *srew-). [...]”.369 


4Ablaut in Ancient Greek 


Ancient Greek dealt with the complexity of ablaut in a completely 
different way from Sanskrit. To start with, a key feature of Greek is 
that unlike Sanskrit its vowels, i.e. the ablaut carriers themselves 
(*e, *o, *€, *O), were not altered by the main phonological rules that 
shaped the language. All of them are preserved in Greek (¢, 0, 7, @), 
although this does not mean that they were not affected by different, 
more complex phonetic developments. It is precisely these 
developments that will be examined here, the ones that acted upon 
the ablaut carriers (*e, *o, 0, *€, *0, where 0 = zero grade) 


(developments of the laryngeals, of the syllabic sonants, 
compensatory lengthenings, development of the back semivowel, 
monophthongizations), while under 6 we will briefly refer to some 
other phonetic developments (of the PIE *s, of the labiovelars, etc.) 
which, without affecting the ablauting vowels themselves, 
transformed the structure of the root, thus leading to the loss of the 
relationship between same-root forms in the different grades. 

In Greek, the overall trend was similar to that of any other IE 
language, i.e. simplification of the PIE ablaut system,370 reducing its 
role in marking morphological categories. As already mentioned, the 
most functional grades were the three ones listed under 3, and the 
role of ablaut was gradually reduced while the role of morphemes 
was being reinforced (both old, i.e. Indo-European, and novel ones). 
This phenomenon is, by definition, a dialectical/dynamic process: 
little by little the language reduced the ablaut’s role over 
morphemes, whilst the morphemes’ functional role was increasing, 
so the language reduced the amount of morphological information 
stemming from ablaut. However, the decline in ablaut’s functionality 
has not been linear: we can see that new alternation subsystems 
were (also) created, mostly between long and short vowels, e.g. a 
and a or u and Uu, e.g. Present GyvOui — Perfect €4ya (Homeric), 
Present Avw (later also with 0) — Aorist €\0oa, see LSJ s.v., etc., or 
those of TIOntI — TIWeLeEv, foTapI— totdpev, Sida — Sidopev (see 
under 5.1 below). These processes, whether related to the ablaut’s 
role overall or to individual examples, were crucially affected by 
analogy, which is not to be addressed in this paper. As mentioned in 
the beginning, we will focus on the effect of specific phonetic 
changes on limiting (and eventually annihilating) the functionality 
and the results of the inherited PIE ablaut in Greek, certainly 
recognizing that analogy and phonological rules come into play in 
these processes. We will not deal with the new, temporary 
alternation subsystems, whether created phonetically or 
analogically.371 

The oldest phonetic phenomena that will be examined date back 
to the prehistoric times. Of course, already after the prehistoric 
times, no more forms are created according to the inherited PIE 
ablaut patterns; the ablaut results simply continue to be perceptible 
and appreciable in the archaic times (gradually less so as we are 
moving towards classical times and beyond). Thus, at least since the 
archaic times the phonetic changes have not affected the 


functionality of the inherited ablaut, which had obviously been 
eliminated, but only its results. Since the phenomenon occurred 
gradually and, indeed, in prehistoric times, it is impossible to be 
dated more precisely. In Proto-Greek it might have retained some 
productivity, but there is no evidence that this was retained in the 
Proto-dialectal groups of Greek. Thus, this paper simply follows the 
decline without any intention of identifying the moment in which 
the model went dead, leaving behind only its fossils. There can be no 
doubt, however, that some of the phonetic developments described 
here, such as those of the laryngeals, occurred at a time when the 
PIE ablaut model was still active; others perhaps, such as the 
developments of the syllabic sonants, occurred when the model still 
existed or was strongly perceptible, to say the least; and the rest, e.g. 
the more recent compensatory lengthenings and_ the 
monophthongization of diphthongs, undoubtedly occurred after the 
model had lost its functionality and only its results remained. 


5Greek phonetic developments and ablaut 


As will become clear, many phonetic developments in Greek 
constantly undermined the functionality and the results of the 
inherited PIE ablaut. A dialectical/dynamic phenomenon also comes 
into play, i.e. specific phonetic developments affected ablaut and 
vice-versa: the more ablaut was affected by phonetic developments, 
the more its role was reduced and its results became less prominent; 
thus, it increasingly gave way to the alternative marking of 
morphological distinctions, i.e. to morphemes. The order in which 
the phonetic developments and their impact on the role and the 
results of ablaut are presented below takes into consideration a 
chronological order in a relative, not in any absolute sense (this 
would be impossible), because (a) there are divergent views about 
the dating of certain phenomena (see e.g. monophthongization 
under 5.5), (b) there are phenomena such as the compensatory 
lengthenings that occurred in three different periods (see 5.3), and 
(c) the developments of the diphthongs span across a very long 
period, starting from the 7th (?) c. B.C. and only ending in the late 
Hellenistic period. 

As already mentioned, the reconstructed PIE verbal roots that 
will be examined (as presented in LIV) have the structure 
(C,)C;VC2(Cy) (where V = e, 0, zero [= 0], é, 0); thus, we will look 


into the effect of ablaut in an representative number of roots, words 
and forms in Greek, and cite examples of the three most functional 
grades (e, 0, zero; see under 3). 


5.1The developments of the laryngeals 


The earliest phonetic development that will be discussed has to do 
with the laryngeals, for which we accept a priori the following 
developments in Greek:372 


(b) *hoo > 6, eg. *horgh- > 
Opxéonal; *hz,0 > 6, e.g. *hz0g- > 
OypHOs, *hsok- > OKptg;373 *h30 > 6, 
e.g. *hsor- > Opeovto; 

3; (a) *eh, > é, e.g. *dheh1- > TIOnLYG 
*eho > a, @g. *steha- > toto; 
*ehs > 0, e.g. *dehz- > Sida; (b) 
*oh, > 0, e.g. *dhohi- > Owpoc; 
*ohy > 0, e.g. *bkoh2- > pwvn; 
*oh3 > 0, e.g. *dohs- > dMpov; 

3. (between consonants) *h, > é, e.g. 
*dhh1- > Oet0c; *hs > a, e.g. *stho- 
> otdtoc; *h3z > 6, e.g. *dh3- > 
Sotoc. 


In the basic structure C,eC. — C,oC, — C,C. there are two groups of 
developments, depending on the position of the laryngeal: 

(A) When the laryngeal is C;: 

Depending on whether the laryngeal is *h;,*hs or *hy, the pattern 
takes the forms: 


1) hyeC — h,oC — h,C, developing 
into eC — oC — eC, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade is lost, e.g. *hes- — 
*hys- > toti — touev / Eoxe (< 
*h,s-ske-) (but *h,ei-.— *h,i- > ew 


2) 


3) 


(B) When the laryngeal is C2: 


— (uev), and (b) the distinction 
between e-grade and o-grade is 
preserved, e.g. *h,ergh- — *h,orgh- 
> &pxouar — Opxéopiai (see LIV 
S.V.). 

hseC — h,oC — h,C, developing 
into aC — oC/aC — aC, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade is lost, e.g. *hoegh-e- — 
*hogh-nu- > dyouar — dyvupat, 
*hoer- — *h,Y-nu- > dpounv — 
Gpvvyai, and (b) the distinction 
between e-grade and o-grade is 
altered, e.g. *hoeg- — *hzog- > 
ctyw — Oyyosc, *hsek- — *hzok- > 
Gkpogc — Oxpic, *hsedhgh- — 
*hoodhgh- > dyS8ouai — Oy8Ew (but 
cf. above). 

hzeC — h,oC — h,C, developing 
into oC — oC — oC, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade is lost, e.g. *h,eku. -se- 
— *h,ku. -ie,- > Gwouai — dooopat, 
*helh,- — *hgl-n-h,- > ddEooa — 
AAD, *hzueig,- — *hzuig-nu- > 
oiyw — olyvumt, and (b) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
o-grade is lost, e.g. *hger- — *h,or- 
> Wpto (long, due to augment) — 
Opéovto. 


Depending on whether the laryngeal is *h;,,*hs 1 *hs, the pattern 


takes the forms: 


1) 


Ceh, — Coh, — Ch,, developing 
into Ce — Co — Ce, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade only apparently 
coincides phonetically with the 


2) 


3) 


distinction between é-grade and 
e-grade, e.g. *dheh,- — *dhh,- > 
TION pL — 

tIWeuev / Oetoc, *hreh,-s- — 
*hrh,- > €pnoopat — €péw, *deh,- 
— *dh,- > €5noa (and *di-deh,- > 
Si6nuy — Séo, cf. also *Hie h,- — 
*Hih,- > (nui — «> lepev, and (b) 
the distinction between e-grade 
and o-grade also only apparently 
coincides phonetically with the 
distinction between é-grade and 
o-grade, e.g. *“dheh,- — *dhoh,- > 
TION — Owpodc, *Hie. h,- — *Hio. 
h,- > in / how — éoxa. Note that 
verbs like (*pleh,- -— *plh,- >) 
TipAANLL — miptAapev, (*preh,- — 
*prh,- >) miumpnut — mipmtpapev 
were influenced by the 
conjugational pattern of iota > 
totnut — totapev. 

Ceh, — Coh, — Chg, developing 
into Ca — Co — Ca, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade turns into a distinction 
between a long and a short vowel, 
e.g. *steh.- — *stho- > totam — 
otatog / lotauev, *breh2- — 
*bhh2- > maui — payev / patos / 
Epaokov, *gueh2- — *guh2- > EBn 
— BeBaaoi / Pipac, and (b) the 
distinction between é-grade and 
o-grade is altered, e.g. *bheh2- — 
*bhoh2- > pdui — pov. Note that 
the Attic-Ionic development a > n 
resulted in further changing the 
a— 0 alternation to é— 0 (n — w) so 
that it coincided in form with that 
under (1) above. 

Ceh, — Coh,g — Chs, developing 


into Co — Co — Co, thus (a) the 
distinction between e-grade and 
zero-grade turns into a distinction 
between a long and a short vowel, 
e.g. *dehz- — *dhz- > Sidom — 
€S5opuev / Sidouev / Sotdc, and (b) 
the distinction between e-grade 
and o-grade is lost, e.g. *deh3- — 
*doh,- > Si6@p — S6@pov. 


In other roots with a laryngeal before the final consonant, the 
developments were more complicated, e.g. *ureh,8-s- — *ue-uroh,g- 
— *“urh,g-eh, > Eppnga — Eppwye — va-eppayn, *“ptehsk-s- — 
*ptohzk-ie,- > Emma — ntwoow, but also *lehsdh- — *le-lohsdh- — 
*[hodh- > dOe1 — A€AnGe (instead of the expected *A€AwOe) — EAaGe, 
**lehk- — *le-lohak- — *Ihjk- > **\Anx- — AgeAnke (instead of the 
expected *AgAwKe) — €AaKe, **uehog- — *ue-uohsg- — *uhsg- > ***y- 
— €Gya (instead of the expected *€wya) — Gyvodui. Cf. also the 
developments *g-rh3(-ske)- > BiBpwoxw, BeBpwKas, *8neh,-/ 
*onh,- — *8nh,-ske- > Eyvwv — ytyv@oxw. According to Sihler (1995, 
49), this root had no zero-grade and ytyv@oxw and yvwtoc come 
from the regular one. 

For a period of time, the above developments created a Greek 
long-short ablaut pattern, particularly in the conjugation of 
athematic verbs (ti€nu — TiWevev, foTaui — totapev, Sidmpi — 
didouev and a few more), in two of the three cases phonetically 
similar to the existing systems of lengthened—regular grades (matnp 
— matépa, Anatwp — Anatopa). Due to its limited morphological 
impact, since the verbs affected were very few, from the beginning it 
was doomed to fail to create a pattern for new verbs and fade away, 
and eventually disappear. 

A long-short vowel pattern emerged in other cases as well, with 
different developments, given that the laryngeal often affects the 
length of its contiguous vowels, e.g. *bhuh.- — *bhe-bhuh.- > Epvv / 
pvouai — nepvan, *dih,- — *dih,-neu- > Sievtar / Sieo8ar — Stvéw / 
Stvevo (and *dih,-nu- > divvnvtes). 


“Disyllabic” roots: 
The term “disyllabic” is traditionally used to describe the roots 
ending in a consonant + laryngeal.374 The following examples belong 


in two different patterns: 


1) 


2) 


CeRh, — CoRh, — CRh, 
developing into CeR — CoR — CRa, 
thus the distinction between e- 
grade, o-grade and zero-grade is 
preserved, and sometimes a long 
vowel appears at the end of the 
zero-grade root, e. g. *temh,- — 
*tomh,- — *tmh,- > teuéw (> 
Teud) — TOWOG — Etapov / TALVO / 
(novel) tétunta, *demh.- — 
*domh.- — *dmh.- > S€ua — 60 
(< *dom) — 5Sé5patai / veo- 
Sudtoc, *demh.- -— *dmh.- > 
*Seuaer (> fut. Saya) — 
edanao(o)a / Suatoc, *pelh.- — 
*plha- > éméAacoa — AfjTO, 
“perh.- — *prh,- > énépao(o)a — 
MAPAGKL, of. also *komh.- — 
*kmh.- / *km-n-h- / *ke-kmh.- 
> Konéw — Exauov / Kauvo / 


KEKUNOC. 

CieCzh, -— CyoCsh, - C,Csho, 
developing into C,eC, — C,oC, — 
C,C.a, eg. *peth.- — *poth.- — 


*pth.- > néTowal — moTAaOLWaI — 
émtato, *sguesh2- — *sguosh2- > 
€oBn (< *e-sgueha) — *oBofjoai (< 
*sguoha-ie-), *squesh2- - 
*sguosh2- > EoBn (< *e-sgueha) — 
*oBofjoat (< *sguoha-ie.-). 


When reduplications are involved, the phonetic results are unique in 
the individual examples, fully obscuring the PIE alternations and 
impossible to incorporate in any Greek system. E.g. *h,ger- — *hge- 
h,gor- > €ypeto — €ynyopa (> Eypryyopa); (root *h;nek-) *h,e-hnk- 
e- — *h,e-h,nok- > éveyketlv — Kat-tvoKa; (root *h;nedh-) *hyndh- — 
*h,e-hnodh- > évOeiv — évivobe; *hzeg- — *hze-hzo$- > fh — Gv-wya; 
*hged-ie- — *hze-h,od- > 0Gm — O06wdei; *hzelh,- — *hze-hzolh,- 


dAgooa — *@Aa (> 6AwAQ); *h,er- — *hze-h,or- > Wpto (see above) — 
*wpe (> Opwpe). 


As becomes clear, various developments as a whole ended up 
disturbing the relationship between the phonetic forms of certain 
grades and their morphological role. Suffice it to mention one 
example among those cited above: the loss of the relationship 
between e-grade and the singular of athematic verbs, and the 
relationship between zero-grade and the plural of athematic verbs, 
as the phonetic results of these two grades either coincided (*h,es- — 
*his- > €oti — eouev) or became phonetically identical to the 
distinction between é-grade and e-grade, e.g. *dheh,- — *dhh,- > 
tiOnu — tiIBeuev. Such phenomena triggered the reversal of the 
relationship between certain grades and their morphological role, 
which gradually declined. 


5.2The developments of the syllabic sonants (liquids 
and nasals) 


In Greek the PIE liquids and nasals become syllabic in 
interconsonantal position or in word-initial position before a 
consonant,375 and these syllabic sonants have generally developed 
into:376 


1) *r > ap / pa, e.g. (*kr-tos >) 
xaptoc, (*krd- >) xKapsia / 
Kpadin; 

2) 1 > ard / da, eg. (*stl- >) 
géotaAuat, (*plthzus >) mAatuc; 

3) n>a/ av, e.g. (*b'rn- >) ppaoi, 
(*t-tos >) tatoc; (*n-ud-ros >) 
Ctvudpoc; : 

4) *m>a/ an, e.g. (*dekm >) 6éxa, 
(*‘sempm >) énta; (*tmh,- >) 
ETALOV. 


As we are interested in ablaut phenomena, we will only discuss cases 
where the sonant is C3.377 


1) The development of *r resulted in 


the ablaut patterns (a) er —- or-r 
(> ep — op — ap or pa), e.g. *der- 
— *dor- — *dr- > S&pw — Sopa — 
Sedaptai, *bher- — *bhor- — *bhy- 
> wépw — opoc — apetpa, 
*derk- — *dork- — “*drk- > 
Sepkouai — SéSopKa — eSpaxov, 
*bherdh- — *bhordh- — *bhrdh- > 
mép8a — mop8éw / mtoAi-m0p80c 
— émpabov, *gugher- — *gughor- — 
*gughy- > *p0Epiw (> POeipw) — 
51-ep8opa / pPopa — E~Bappat / 
ép0apnv, *smer- — *smor- — *se- 
smr- > *yépiopai (> peipopat) — 
€upope (and poipa < *popia with 
epenthesis) — eiapto, *perd- — 
*pord- — *prd- > népdSouar — 


néemopsa / nopdy — énapdev, 
*(s)ker- — *(s)kor- — *(s)kr- > 
*xeplo (> Keipw) — KOpyoS — 
éxapnv, *“uerg-s- — *ue-uorg — 


*urg-le- > Ep§&w — Eopye — Myc. 
wo-ze (cf. péGw, EpSw, see LIV); 
and (b) re -—ro-r (> pe - po- pa 
or ap), e.g. *drem- — *drom- — 
*drm- > *5peu- — ava-de6poue / 
Spouoc — éeSpayuov, *drep- — 
**drop- — “*drp- > Spénw / 
€Spewa — (*drp- >) Spanov / 
Aeolic 6Spomwow, “*dhrebh- — 
*dhrobh- — *dhrbh- > tpepo — 
TETpOGeEV / 


3) 


4) 


The development of *n resulted in 
the ablaut pattern en — on —n (> 
ev — ov — a), e.g. *ten- — *ton- — 
*m- > (novel) *tévia (> tetva) — 
tTOvoc — tatoc / (*tn-nu- >) 
tavutal / (*te-tn- >) tétatai, 
*men- — *mon- — *mn- > *pev- — 
ueuova — wenapev / (*mn-ie - >) 
uatvopat / (*mn-h,- >) euavnv / 
(*mn-to- >) avt0-patoc, *kuendh- 
— *kuondh- — *kundh- > *név0-o- 
Oval (> meioopai) — mémovOa — 
émaBov / maoxw (< *kundh-ske-), 
*tken- — *tkon- — *tkn- > (novel) 
Kteiva — (novel) éKxtova — 
EKTAMEV.378 

The development of *m resulted 
in the ablaut pattern em — om—m 
(> eu — on — ay), e.g. (disyllabic) 
*temh,- — *tomh,- — *tmh,- > 
TEED (> Ted) — TOMOG — ETALOV 
/ TALLVO. 


In these cases, the ‘playfulness’ of the ablaut is related to the dual 
behavior of the sonants, as consonants and as syllabics. In most of 
the cases cited above, the relationship that was most disturbed was 
the one between e-grade and o-grade/zero-grade, because in zero- 
grade a vowel a appeared (with or without the sonant), a vowel 
which is not involved in the PIE ablaut phenomenon. 


5.3Compensatory lengthenings 


In the history of Ancient Greek three different compensatory 
lengthenings took place. The first (a Proto-Attic-Ionic change) 
occurred during the early first millennium BC, the second ca. the 8th 
c. BC and the third “sometime within the first millennium”.379 The 
compensatory lengthenings that affected ablaut are mostly those in 
which an [e] was found before a cluster *hC or *Ch (where *h < *s or 
*1) , or before *ni, *ri_or *wi, (i.e., particularly when the *s of the 
sigmatic aorist or the *i_of the morpheme *-ie /o- were involved).380 
Sometimes the outcome of compensatory lengthenings differs in the 
different dialect groups; here we will focus on the Attic-Ionic 
developments. 


1) CeR / CeR-s- — CoR — CR, 
developing into CeR / Ce:R — CoR 
— CR, e.g. *dem- (< *demh.-) / 
*dem-s- — *dom (< *domh.-) — 
*dmh.- > Séuw [demo:] / é5eua 
[ede:ma] — 60) [do:] (< *dom < 
*doms). 

2) CeR / CeR-i- — CoR —- CR, 
developing into CeR / Ce:R — CoR 
— CR, e.g. *gugher- > *p0Epiw (> 
p8eipw [phthe:ra:]) — &1-epbopa 
[diep*thora] / p@opa [p*thora] — 
EpOappar [ephtharmai] ra 
ep0apnv [eptthare:n], *ten- — 
*ton- — *tn- > (novel) *téviw (> 
teivw [te:n9:]) — tovoc [tonos] — 
tatog [tatos] / (*tn-nu- >) 
tavutai [tanutai] / (“*te-tn- >) 
tetatai [tetatai], (novel) *ayepiw 
(> dyeipw [age:ro:]) -— dyopa 
[agora], *népia (> meipw [pe:ro:]) 
— m0poc [poros] — (novel) émapnv 
[epare:n], *Kepia (> Keipo 
[ke:ro:]) — Kxopyoc [kormos] — 
éxapnv [ekare:n], (novel) *Ktéviw 
(> xteitvw [kte:n9:]) — (novel) 
€xtova f[ektona] —- €&xtapev 
[ektamen]. 


These examples illustrate the confusion generated by the 
compensatory lengthenings among the ablaut grades, since they 
resulted in the lengthening of certain vowels in specific positions. 


5.4The development of the back semivowel [u] 


In the different dialects the PIE back semivowel [u], written in Greek 
as fF, underwent various developments that will not be discussed 
here.38: We will only examine its behavior in Attic-Ionic and only in 
environments in which ablaut is involved. For example, in the 
pattern C,eC, — CoC, — C,Cz, when the semivowel [u] is found in C, 
position, it is lost between vowels or alternates with the vowel [u] 
near a consonant. In this environment the ablaut pattern becomes 
C,eu_— C,ou.— C,u, developing into Ce — Co — Cu, thus the distinction 
between e-grade / o-grade and zero-grade is lost, but the distinction 
between e-grade and o-grade is preserved, e.g. *dteu- — *dhou- — 
*dhu- > Ow — Myc. pe-ri-to-wo = TepiOoo0c / B0dc — BUvw (< 
*OvvF-w), *dhreu- — *dkrou- — *dhru- > Opéopai — Opooc / Ppoew — 
OpDAoc (see DELG s.v. but also EDG s.v.), *gheu- — *grou- — *ghu- > 
xéo (and Homeric xevo) — xor — Exuto, *hzleu- — *halu- > AAEopon — 
aAvoKw, *kleu- — *kKlu- > KAgouar / KADte (< *KAedte) — KAUTOG, 
*pleu- — *plou- — *plu- > mA&w — MAdOG — TALVEW (< *TALVFO), 
*pneu- — *pnou- — *pnu- > mvew — tvoocg — maybe Gustvve, *sreu- — 
*srou- — *sru- > p€w — poog / por — Eppvn. 


It becomes clear that, in these cases, the variation of the ablaut is 
related to the dual behavior of u as a back semivowel and as a vowel. 

There are fewer examples with the semivowel [u. ] as C, and 
always followed by a diphthong; thus, even in the zero grade, i.e. 


before [i], the semivowel [u,] disappears, e.g. “ueid - — “uoid- — 
*uid- > (novel) eidouai — ot6a — ideiv (and with augment etdov) / 
(Spev, *ueik- — *ue-uoik- — *ue-uik- > (novel) cikwmv — goa — 


€uxtov, *uerg-s- — *ue-uorg- — *urg-ie- > Ep—~o — Eopye — Myc. wo- 
ze (cf. above).382 


5.5Phonetic development of [ei], [ou] and other 
diphthongs 


The two diphthongs [ei] and [ou] were monophthongized very early 
and resulted in [e:] and [o:], respectively.383 Both were involved in 


PIE ablaut phenomena. This means that: 


1) 


2) 


the pattern C,eiC, — C,oiC, —- 
C,iC., after the 
monophthongization of [ei] to 
[e:], resulted in C,e:C, — C,oiC, — 
C,iC., e.g. (no examples are 
attested for some grades): dueipwo 
[ame:bo:] — dpoipy [Lamoibe:], 
Seioouai [de:somai] — dédo1Ka 
[dedoik a] — 5é6ev [dedimen] / 
ded1a [dedia] (see LIV s.v. *duei-. 
), €peima [ere:po:] -— pine 
[e:ripe], Kettai [ke:tai] — Koitm 
[koite:], Aeimo [le:po:] — AéAoura 
[leloipa] — €Ainov [elipon], Aeixa 
[le:kho:] -— dtyavoc [likbanos], 
guetta [emetksa] (> peiyvdm) — 
éuikto [emikto] / ploy [misgo:] 
(< *mik-ske-), veipw [ne:pho:] — 
vipa [nipha], mei@w [pe:tho:] — 


mémoiWa [pepoitha] — eéemOounv 
[epithome:n], oteiBw [ste:bo:] — 
otoipn [stoibe:] -— onfapodc 


[stibaros] / Gotitoc [astiptos], 
oteixw [ste:kho:] — ototyoc [stoik, 
hos] — gotiyov [estikhon], (*kver-. 
>) &teia [ete:sa] (but Aeolic 
metoai) — tive [tind:]. This was 
the first decisive step that 
obscured the ablaut between e- 
grade and o-grade / zero-grade.384 
The pattern C,euC, — C,ouC, — 
C,uC,, after the 
monophthongization of [ou] to 
[o:] (see above) and the (early) 
phonetic change of (the zero- 
grade) [u] into [y],385 resulted in 
C,euC, — C,0o:Cy — CyyCs, e.g. (no 
examples are attested from 


certain grades): omevdm [speudo:] 
— omovd1 [spo:de:], (*dheugh- >) 
tebyw  [teukho:] /  tetevyac 
[teteukho:s] — €tvyov [etykhon], 
épevOw [ereutho:] -— éepvOpdc 
[erythros], €pevyouai [ereugomai] 
— fipvyov [etrygon], &evéa 
[edzeuksa] or [ezdeuksa] (> 
Cevbyvunl) — eCbynv [edzyge:n] or 
[ezdyge:n] / Gvyov [dzygon] or 
[zdygon], pevéou.ai [pheuksomai] 
(> gevyw ) — Epuyov [ephygon] / 
mepuypevocg [pephygmenos] / 
gvyn [pbyge:], kevOw [keutho:] — 
KUGe [kythe], also (*h,leudh-s-) > 
éAevooua [eleusomai] — (*h,e- 
h,loudh-) > eiAnAovOe [e:le:lo:the] 
— fAvOov [e:lython]. These two 
developments resulted in 
obscuring the ablaut pattern 
between e-grade / o-grade / zero- 
grade.386 


6Phonetic developments that affected the structure 
of the PIE root 


Under 5 we examined some phonetic developments that obscured 
the PIE ablaut, affecting the elements involved as such. But there 
were also developments of another type, which contributed not to 
obscuring the ablaut per se (which was not affected), but rather the 
structure of the PIE root forms, i.e. the relationship between the 
forms taken by the PIE root due to the various phonetic 
developments of the root consonants depending on the phonetic 
environment in which they found themselves according to the 
ablaut. These developments resulted in disassociating the different 
forms of the same root, as a result of the different behavior of the 
consonants. By way of example, we will look at only two 
developments of this type, since they will be more comprehensively 
discussed in a more extended paper about ablaut and root structure. 

The first one has to do with the development of PIE *s, which 


turned into [h] in word-initial position before a vowel as well as 
between vowels (in the latter case [h] disappeared after 
Mycenaean).387 


a) *sV- > hV-, e.g. *serp- > Epnw; 
b) *VsV > VAV, e.g. *genesa > 
yéveha (> yévea > yévn). 


In most instances *s was in root-initial position (the pattern has the 
form seC — soC — sC), and it developed into heC — hoC - sC, e.g. 
*segh- — *sogh- — *sgh- > heyw (> Exw) — hoyxéw (> OxEw) — Eoxov, 
tox (< *si-sgh-), *selk- — *solk- > kw — OAKOG, *serp- — *sorp- > 
Epmw — Opmag (if cognates, see DELG, EDG s.v.), *seku- — *sku- ‘to 
follow > €n-ouai — &-on-ounyv, *seku- ‘to say —*sku- > &vv-em@ — 
Evi-om-e, cf. also *si-sk.-ie.- > €v-ioow, *sed-ie - — *si-sd- > EGouai — 
(Gw, see also *sed- > &50c. 


The second example has to do with the developments of the 
labiovelars, depending on their environment, as follows:388s 


a) near [u] / [u]: *k4, *guand *gui (> 
*kuh) > x, y and x, respectively, 
e.g. *guou-kvol- > BovKoAog; *su- 
guhges > vyujc3380 *h,lngutu- > 
EdAaXs; 

b) before the semivowel [i]: *k4 and 
¥guh (>*kuh) > *kiand *khi > o-, - 
oo- (Attic T-, -tT-), *g4> *gi_>¢G 
e.g. (*hgeku. - >) *ok.-io,- (> *ok- 
i0.-) > OooonaL, *nig4 10. (> *nig- 
10.) > viGw; 


*nigu-to- > G-vintoc (st because of 
1), *guhon-os > povos, *elnguh-ro- 
> eAappoc. 


The root forms were mainly affected by the different developments 
of the labiovelars before e and o, as well as C. Thus, the following 


cases can be distinguished: 


1) 


2) 


When a labiovelar is C,, the 
pattern C,eC, — C,oC. — C,C. has 
the form *KteC — *KtoC — *KuC 
and develops into *TeC — *PoC — 
*PC (where T = dental, P = labial), 
thus the relation between the 
different root forms becomes 
obscured, e.g. *kuelhi- — *kuolh1- 
— *kuJh1- > tédopai (but Aeolic 
méhoual) — mwoAe@ — €Endreto / 
émrev, *geren- — *gtion- — *guin- 
> *Béviw (> Beiva) — @ovoc — 
Emecvov, *guhedh-s- — *gthodh-ie - 
> Béooa08a1 (cf. also LIV for the 
Pr. @Qgo0e-08a1) — mo0ew (< 
*po0ew). 

When a labiovelar is Cs, the 
pattern C,eC, — C,oC. — CC. has 
the form *CeKu — *CoKu — *CKu 
and further develops depending 
on what follows, e.g. *h,eku-s— 
*hge-hzoku - — *h3k% -ie - > 
Swouai — Omanma — dooonai (< 
*OK-10-). 


7Ablaut forms not influenced by phonetic 


developments 


There are plenty of cases in which ablaut forms / patterns were not 
influenced by phonetic developments, e.g. (plus those referred to 
under 5.1—5): (*gurem- >) Bptuw — Bpopos, (*homelg- >) AuerAyw — 
CiuoAyoc, (*hemerg- >) Auepyw — Apopyn, (*kel- >) KeAopar — 


Kodelv, (*leg- >) A€yo — Aoyos, (*legh- >) AEXETAL - Aehoyuta / \oyxos, 
(“lep- >) Aémw — homo, (*nebh- >) ovv-veget — Evv-vevogev, (*nem- 
>) véuw — vonioc, (*pek- >) méxw — mdKoc¢ / Myc. po-ka, ( *plek- >) 
MAEKW — WAOKN, (*prep- >) mpénw — OBeompomoc, (*spek- >) 
OKEMTOWAL — OKoN0G / OKOMEW, (*spend- >) onéviw — onovdn, 
(*sterg- >) otépyw — otopyn, (*strebh- >) otpepw — otpogn, (*tie gu. 
- >) o€Bona — ooféw, (*trem- >) tTpéuw — tpouog / TPOLEW, 
(*uremb- >) péuBouai — pouBoc, (*urep- >) Pema — pomn, also 
(*(h)rebh- >) €pep~w — dpo@os, (*(s)penh,- >) mévopiai — mOvosc, also 
(*men- >) wévw — LOVOG — Hittva, (*uegh- >) Fexetw / EFete — dxos / 
oxeouat, (*uelp- >) €Amouai — EoAsa. 


8Conclusion 


This paper presents the impact of certain Ancient Greek key 
phonetic developments on obscuring the role and the results of PIE 
ablaut, examining only a part of the factors that have led to the 
disappearance of PIE ablaut and the quasi-total elimination of its 
results. It would be interesting to carry out a synchronic 
examination of the results in every period, e.g. archaic Attic, classical 
Attic, etc., so as to demonstrate the gradual decline of the PIE 
pattern synchronically and highlight the contribution of phonetic 
changes to the reduction of the morphological significance of ablaut. 
Another relevant issue has to do with the role of certain phonetic 
developments (other than the former) of the PIE root structure, 
which ended up eliminating the relationship between different forms 
of the same PIE roots, thus indirectly eliminating the PIE ablaut 
system. This issue, following a very brief discussion here, will be the 
subject of a different paper. 
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Part Ill:Syntax and Clause Structure 


Vit Bubenik 
Reconstructing (Late) Proto-Indo-European 
Syntax: Absolute Constructions 


1Introduction 


There are numerous studies dealing with the development of finite 
subordination from paratactic constructions (Hettrich 1988, 
Lehmann 1988, Disterheft and Viti 2010, and others). The 
beginnings of this process are seen in the ‘implicit’ subordination 
where the semantic relationship (of time, manner, cause) between 
two independent clauses can be inferred from the context: ‘It was 
raining’ and at the same time “The man carried X’. Later on, the 
‘explicit’ subordination introduces temporal circumstances by 
various particles and conjunctions accompanied by special word 
order in some languages: “The man carried X, while it was raining’. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine the role of the predication by 
‘semi-finite’ means in subordinate clauses in this process. Their 
exponents were the participial constructions known under the term 
‘absolute’ constructions attested in archaic Indo-European (IE) 
languages. Manifold temporal circumstances can be expressed by 
means of the participial construction with the participle agreeing 
with its head noun, attested as locative in Indo-Iranian, dative in 
Baltic (Lithuanian), genitive in Greek, and ablative in Latin. The 
issue of their reconstructability in PIE was initiated by Delbriick 
(1897), continued more recently by Holland (1986), Frauzel (1998), 
Keydana (1997), Ziegler (2002), Ruppel (2013), and others. 


2Absolute constructions in Indo-Iranian 


Ancient IE languages possessed rich systems of participles formed in 
the three aspectual categories which we find co-occurring with finite 
forms in the matrix clause. Indo-Iranian and Greek present the best 
examples of this parallelism in their core aspectual system 
Imperfective — Perfective — Perfect — Inceptive (Future). 


Tab. 5: Vedic Sanskrit participial system. 


Imperfective Perfective Perfect Future 
Active -ant -Ant -vat -sy-ant 
MedPass -A(ma)na -ana -(v)ana -sy-Amana 
Pass -iy-4(ma)na -ta -tav-ya (Gerundive) 


There are some remarkable parallels between Indo-Iranian and 
Greek — most notably the existence of the active perfective (vs. 
perfect) participle, the imperfective mediopassive participle, and the 
future participle (both active and mediopassive), which is also found 
in Lithuanian. It should be observed that both Indo-Iranian and 
Greek reinforced the contrast of perfectivity by the innovative 
sigmatic aorist (missing in Hittite, Armenian and Germanic), as in 
Vedic a-kar-am (asigmatic aorist) > d-kar-s-am (sigmatic aorist) ‘T 
did’. 

In Rigvedic there are absolute constructions with the head noun 
in the locative; the imperfective (present) participle indicates the 
event simultaneous with the event in the main clause (1), the perfect 
participle (PP) indicates the event anterior to the event in the main 
clause (2): 


(1) huvema uchant-yam usas-i [RV 1.184.1] 
call-OPT/1P1 lighting-PART/LOC dawn-LOC 


we want to call when it dawns/by the lighting dawn 


(2) prati vamsir-a ddit-e vidhema ndmobhir [RV 7.63.6] 
to you-DU-DAT sun-LOC rise-PP/LOC worship-OPT/1P1 adoration-Pl/INSTR 


to you two, after/when the sun has risen, we would pay worship with adorations 


Similar examples describing atmospheric events with the locative 
absolute are found in Old Iranian: 


(3) var-ant-i va snaez-int-i 
va bar-ant-i va, ... 
[Videvdat 5.8.4 quoted 
after Reichelt 1908, 332] 
rain-PART/LOC or 
snow-PART/LOC or be- 


stormy-PART/LOC or 

when the day rains or 

snows or — becomes 

stormy, ... 

vi-var-ant-i, ... [Videvdat 5.21] 
asunder-rain-PART/LOC 

when it strongly rains 

tasmad agnicid varsati 

na dhavet  [Sanskrit, 


Taittiriya Samhita 
5.4.9.2] 
therefore keeper-of 


sacred-altar rain-PART/ 
LOC not run-OPT-3Sg 
Therefore the keeper of 
the sacred altar should 
not run away, when it 
rains 


In Classical Sanskrit prose the use of the absolute locative 
construction was greatly expanded beyond statements of natural 
events (examples in (4), (5), (6), (7), Go) are based on my 
modifications of examples in Goldman and Sutherland 1980, 252- 


253): 


(4) rajan-i bhas-aman-e Kaikeyi ahasat (Classical Sanskrit) 
king-LOC speak-MED/PASS PART-LOC Kaikeyilaughed 


while the king was speaking Kaikeyi laughed 


(5) rajan-i bhas-ita-vat-i Kaikeyi ahasat 
king-LOC speak-PP-ACT-LOC Kaikeyi laughed 


after the king had spoken Kaikeyi laughed 


It should be observed that the perfective (aorist) participles — both 
asigmatic and sigmatic—are relatively rare in Rigvedic; contrast 
kurv-ant ‘doing’ vs. kradnt ‘having done, ddh-ant ‘burning’ vs. 
sigmatic dhdk-s-at/dak-s-at ‘having burnt’; there are more 
examples of the middle voice aorist (data in Whitney 1879/1969, 
320). On the other hand, in Greek the use of the perfective participle 
for expressions of anteriority is highly productive (e.g. Baowéewe 


Ounoavtoc vs. BacUews Ot-AEOVTOG). 

In Sanskrit (and Greek), given the existence of the imperfective 
mediopassive participle, the same contrast of simultaneity vs. 
anteriority is available in the passive: 


(6) Ram-ena han-ya-man-esu 


(7) 


raksas-esu... (Sanskrit) 


Rama-INSTR kill-PASS-MED/PASS PART-LOC/P1 raksasa-LOC/P1 


When /while the raksasas were being killed by Rama... 


(7) Ram-ena hat-e raksas-e... 


Rama-INSTR kill-PP-LOC raksasa -LOC 


When/after the raksasa had been killed by Rama ... 


Ram-ena hat-e raksas-e ... 
Rama-INSTR kill-PP-LOC raksasa - 
LOC 

When/after the raksasa had been 
killed by Rama ... 


Examples in (8) and (9) below are my own: 


(8) 


(9) 


£x0p-Ov Povev-OLEV-OV... 
enemy-P1/GEN kil]-MED/PASS 
PART-GEN/PIl 

when/while the enemies were being 
killed ... 


£xy8p-Ov povev-VEvt-ov... 
enemy-P1/GEN kil]-MED/PASS 
PART-GEN/PIl 

when/after the enemies had been 
killed ... 


In Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit there were two other cases 
employed in the absolute constructions, namely the genitive and the 
syncretic locative/instrumental. The genitive construction was much 
less common than its locative counterpart; according to Ancient 
Indian grammarians there was a semantic nuance of expressing an 
action which was in some way disrespectful or contemptuous 
[Panini (ii.3.38)]. Here is the genitive counterpart to the locative 
absolute in (4): 


(10) rajfi-o bhas-aman-asya Kaikeyi ahasat 


(Classical Sanskrit) 

king-GEN  speaking-GEN _ Kaikeyi 
laughed 

while the king was speaking Kaikeyi 
laughed 


Absolute constructions continued to be used throughout the Middle 
Indo-Aryan period during which we notice the gradual erosion of 
case. At the end of this process in Late MIA we end up with the 
syncretic Nom/Acc (-u) and three oblique cases: syncretic genitive 
Gen/Dat/Abl (-aho), instrumental (-e/-i) and locative (-e/7). 


(11) maim jiy-ant-e taya tuhum callahi [Late MIA, Pc 21.6.4] 
I-INSTR/LOC live-PART-INSTR/LOC father you walk-2Sg 


While I am living, father, you are safe 


(The instrumental reading ‘With me alive ...’ would indicate that the 
construction maim jiy-ant-e was understood as involving the 
conjunct participle rather than the absolute construction). 


3Absolute constructions in Baltic 


Contrasted with Indo-Iranian and Hellenic systems featuring the 
synthetic aspectual triad the Baltic system displays a later state of 
affairs with the analytic be-perfect (consisting of the active perfect 
participle in -es (< PIE *-wes) combined with the copula) and the 
innovative ‘preterit’. The reanalysis (restructuring) of the IE aorist 
into the Lithuanian preterit is extremely complicated (see Erhart 
1956, 123-127). For the sake of our typological comparisons we can 
place the preterit in the ‘slot’ of the aorist (in Table 6) but it is 
important to observe that there is no participial counterpart to it, 
unlike in Vedic (Table 5) and Greek with both finite aorist and its 
participial counterpart. 


Tab. 6: Lithuanian finite and participial system. 


Imperfective (‘Aorist’) Perfect (analytic) Future 
Preterit 


Finite forms dirb-u dirb-au es-Udirb-es dirb-si-u 
Participles dirb-as dirb-es dirb-si-as 
(Adverbial) dirb-damas 


As in the other archaic IE languages in Lithuanian the participles are 
used attributively and absolutively. In their attributive adjectival 
usage they agree with their head-noun in gender, number and case 
as shown in (12) — (14). Their allocation to time zones is relative 
determined by the tense of the main clause: the present participle 
indicates the simultaneity with the event of the main clause (12), the 
‘perfective’ participle, called ‘past’ participle in grammars of 
Lithuanian (Dambriunas et al. 1966, 206-208), the anteriority (13), 
and the future participle posteriority (14): 


(12) Ma¢iau brolj grjZt-ant-i ‘I saw (my) brother returning’ 
saw-1Sg brother-ACC return-PART-ACC 


I saw (my) brother returning 


(13) AS maciatii Zm6gy atnéS-us-j knyga 
I saw-1Sg man-ACC bring-PART/PERF-ACC book-ACC 


I saw the man who brought the book 


(14) ASma¢iai zm6gu dirb-si-ant-i 
I saw-1Sg man-ACC work-PART/FUT-ACC 


I saw the man who will work 


If the subject of the participial clause is not correferential with that 
of the matrix clause the participle is unmarked for case, i.e. it 
appears in its absolutive (gerundial) form: present (-ant/-int), 
perfective (-us), imperfective (-da-mas) and future (-si-ant). The 
subject of the subordinate /circumstantial event — if expressed — 
appears in the dative (called dative absolute). (Lithuanian examples 
in (15), (16), (17) are from Erhart (1984, 156-157): 


(15) Man vaZiuoj-ant snigo (simultaneity) 
I-DAT drive-IPFV/ABS snow-P-3Sg 


When I was driving it was snowing 


(16) Iéj-us mokytoj-ui, mokini-ai nu-tilo (anteriority) 
Enter-PERF/ABS teacher-DAT student-Pl PRF-be-silent-P 


As soon as the teacher entered, the students became silent 


The absolutive referring to indefinite subjects or atmospheric events 
is used without the subject (unlike Germanic languages relying on 
the indefinite pronoun it in English, es in German): 


(17) éj-au lyj-ant 
go-P/1Sg rain-IPFV/ABS 


I was going when it was raining (‘during the rain’) 


palij-us dygsta grybai 
rain-PERF/ABS grow-P-3Pl mushrooms 


after it had rained mushrooms were growing 


4Absolute constructions in Latin 


The Indo-Iranian (Table 5) and Greek participial systems are based 
on three aspectual categories: imperfective, perfective, and perfect 
(and future). In Latin, the three-way aspectual contrast was given up 
in favor of the binary opposition Infectum — Perfectum (each with 
three tenses present, past, future). Greek was unique among IE 
languages in being able to express the contrast between the 
perfective and perfect (retrospective) aspect in subordinate clauses 
by participial means: Baowswe ypaw-avt-oc ‘after the king had 
written’ vs. Baowewe ye-ypaq-ot-oc ‘after the king has written (with 
a present result)’. In Latin it was possible to express the notion of 
anteriority by participial means with deponent verbs without 


stipulating the notion of retrospectivity: rege locut-o ‘after the king 
has/had spoken’. Rarely in Latin the gerundival form (in the 
ablative) can function as the imperfective mediopassive suffix (as in 
Indo-Aryan and Greek) to express the notion of simultaneity: 
sepulcr-is leg-end-is in memoriam redeo mortuorum ‘While the 
epitaphs are being read, I renew my memories of dead’ (> ‘While I 
read the epitaphs’). On the other hand, as in Indo-Iranian, Greek 
and Lithuanian, Latin can express the notion of posteriority by 
means of its (innovative) future participle (in -ur-us): Rege locuturo 
regina ridet ‘Even before the king speaks the queen laughs’ versus 
Rege locuto regina ridebat ‘After the king had spoken the queen 
laughed’. A documented example of the absolute construction with 
the future active participle is in (18): 


(18) Procedit foras non nisi migraturo 
examine [Plin. Nat. 11.54] 
He only issues abroad when the 
swarm is about to migrate 


Time words such as die ‘by day’, noct-e ‘at night’, ver-e ‘in spring’ 
could be used alone in their locative form (traditionally called 
‘ablative of time and place’) as in(19) or they could be enlarged by 
participial modifiers in the semi-predicative absolute construction 
(20): 


(19) ver-e flores apparent 
spring-ABL flowers appear-3Pl 
the flowers appear in spring 


(20) incipi-ent-e ver-e flores apparent 
begin-PART/ABL spring-ABL flowers appear-3Pl 


When spring begins the flowers appear’ ~ 
With the beginning of spring flowers appear 


It should be observed that with the active participle the athematic 
suffix -e is used in the absolute construction; when the participle is 
used as the conjunct participle it features the ablative in -7 
(homophonous with the dative), witness: ardente dom-o ‘while the 
house is/was burning’ (ablative absolute) versus ardent-i studi-0 ‘by 
eager (ardent) study’). This contrast is not available with thematic 


participles (in either singular or plural); consequently, there is a 
certain ambiguity involving the adverbial constructions with the 
ablative of instrument: 


(21) Nostri milites gladi-is strict-is in 
hostem impetum fecerunt 
Our soldiers having drawn (their) 
swords attacked the enemy’ (semi- 
predicative) ~ ‘Our soldiers with 
drawn swords attacked the enemy’ 
(ablative of instrument) 


5Absolute constructions in Greek 


As in Indo-Iranian and Lithuanian the earliest layer of absolute 
constructions in Greek are those with the head noun in the locative 
expressing natural phenomena such as Homeric rot @atvo-LEevn-@t 
dawn-LOC appear-MED/PASS-INSTR/PI ‘while the dawn appears’ 
(cf. the Rigvedic example in (1) uchdnt-yam usds-i). In Greek the 
participle appears in the syncretic INSTR/LOC -qi (< PIE 
instrumental *-bhis). When the locative case became obsolete in 
Latin and Greek the atmospheric statements could be expressed by 
other cases such as the ablative/locative of time in Latin, or the 
genitive of time in Greek: 


(22) mult-6 di-é 
much-ABL day-ABL day 


late in the day 


huEepas Kal vUKTOSG 
day-GEN and night-GEN 


during the day and night 


vipas-og vup-oplév-ac (Aeschylus) 
snow-fall-GEN snow-MED/PASS-GEN/F 


when it snows (lit. when the snow is snowing) 


The construction of the genitive absolute in Classical Greek can be 
traced back to the construction with the conjunct participle 
modifying the head noun in the (possessive) genitive (examples in 
(23) and (24) are based on Iliad 12.392): 


(23) Gyog TAavK-ov amt-dvt-o¢g yéveTo LapmrSov-t 
sorrow Glaukus-GEN depart-PART/GEN became Sarpedon-DAT 


Sorrow at the departure of Glaucus overcame Sarpedon 


The participle can be used absolutively when condensing a temporal 
(‘when’) or causal clause (‘because Glaucus was departing’): 


(24) Gxocg yéveto Lapandov-1 TAavk-ov 
Qm-OVT-0¢ 
sorrow became Sarpedon-DAT 
Glaukus-GEN depart-PART/GEN 
Sarpedon became sad when/since/ 
because Glaucus was departing 


In Hellenistic Greek there are also instances of the dative absolute 
which should not be classified as absolute constructions (cf. Ruppel 
2013, 186). The canonical construction with the genitive absolute is 
in (25): 


(25) Kal €ABd6vtog avtod eic TO mépav 
UatvtTnoav avt® Svo SatpoviZopevor 
[Mt 8.28] 
and come-PART/AOR-GEN he-GEN 
in other-side meet-AOR-3P1 he-DAT 
two demomniacs 
and when he came to the other side 
two demoniacs met him 


In (26) the subject of the parallel participial clause is correferential 
with the indirect object of the matrix clause: 


(26) kal éuBavtr avt@ eicg TO mAotov 
AKodAovOnoav avt@ oi paOntai avtod 
[Mt 8.23] 


and-PART/AOR-DAT into the boat 
follow-AOR-3PI he-DAT the disciples 
his 

and when he entered the boat, his 


disciples followed after him) 


(25) specifies more exactly the temporal circumstance surrounding 
the action in the matrix clause in an adverbial fashion. It thus differs 
from the conjunct participle in (26) which is rather adjectival 
‘attributive’ in concentrating on the indirect object in the matrix 
clause (it actually can be understood as ‘His disciples followed him, 
who entered the boat’). These minimal pairs of sentences have to be 
analyzed in the overall context of subordination in Hellenistic Greek 
(and its influence on the syntax of Armenian, Gothic and Old Slavic). 


6Reconstructing the absolute constructions in (late) 
PIE 


Table 6 (based on Beekes 1995, 173, 192) displays the reconstructed 
PIE conjunct participle with its head noun (both athematic and 
thematic) ‘the carrying man’ (limited to cases which figured in our 
discussion of absolute participial constructions: genitive, dative, 
locative, ablative and instrumental). These constructions could 
function as the subordinate relative clause ‘the man who carries’. 


Tab. 7: PIE conjunct participle with athematic and thematic nouns. 


Participle Athematic noun Thematic noun 
Genitive bhér-e/ont-os h,nr-6s wir-osyo- 
Dative -(e)i -(e)i -0i (<*o-ei) 
Locative “i “i -oi (<*o-i) 
Ablative (= GEN) (=GEN) -6d (<*o-ed) 
Instrumental -e(h,) -e(h,) -oh, (<*o-h,) 


It should be observed that the active participles (imperfective *-ent, 
perfective *-ént and perfect *-wes) are declined athematically, while 
their mediopassive counterparts (*-(me)no- and *-t6) are declined 
thematically. Earliest examples documenting the rise of participial 
absolutives are found in Indo-Iranian with time words (dawn, day, 
night, spring, etc.) displaying an unambiguous locative suffix -i (the 
suffix of ‘Here-and-Now’): usds-I dawn-LOC ‘at the dawn’ (Greek 
rot < *h,eusos-i); similarly, in (4) uchdnt-yam usds-i ‘when it 
dawns’ (< PIE *h,us-sk-ent-i h,us-es-i paronomasia ‘when the dawn 


dawns’). This state of affairs survived into earlier Lithuanian with 
the dative absolute fully agreeing with the participle: 


(27) be-auSt-ané-iai auéSrel-ei [folksong quoted by Schmalstieg 1987, 96] 
PRT-dawn-PART/FEM/DAT dawn-FEM/DAT 


while dawn was breaking (lit. while dawn was dawning’) 


(27) be-auSt-an¢c-iai auSrel-ei [folksong 
quoted by Schmalstieg 
1987, 96] 
PRT-dawn-PART/ dawn-FEM/DAT 
FEM/DAT 


while dawn was 
breaking (lit. while 
dawn was dawning’) 


Along the same lines, an expression ‘when it rains/during the rain’ 
documented in Indic and Iranian by the absolute form of the active 
participle (in 3) can be projected back to a late PIE ancestor of 
common Indo-Iranian: vars-at-i (the participial suffix -ant- is 
reduced to -at before accent) and var-ant-I < PII *h,wer(s)-nt-i 
‘when it rains’ (cf. nominal cognates in Hittite warsa- ‘rainfall’ and 
Greek €épon ‘dew’, pan-Slavic rosa ‘dew). 

These matters become more controversial when it comes to the 
reconstruction of more complex sentences with circumstantial 
(temporal) clauses of the type ‘The man carried the sheep while it 
was snowing’ (or ‘It was snowing while the man carried the sheep’). 
The most original state of affairs would be to coordinate these two 
events *wir-os (h,e)bher-et ‘the man carried the sheep’ and at the 
same time “*(h,e)snigvh-et ‘it was snowing’; their semantic 
relationship of time would be inferred from the context. Later on, 
the ‘explicit’ subordination introduced the absolute constructions 
(and subordinating particles and conjunctions) as shown in (28): 


(28.1) *(h,e)snig’h-et wir-oi (LOC) h,ow-im 
bher-ent-(e)i (LOC/DAT) 
It was snowing while the man carried 
the sheep 
(ii) *snigwh-ent-(e)i (LOC/DAT) 
snoig”h-oi (LOC) wir-os_h,ow- 
im(h,e)bher-et 


While it was snowing the man carried 
the sheep 


Notice that there is only a ‘minimal’ difference between the absolute 
locative versus dative in athematic participles and nouns (*bher-ent- 
(e)i h.nr-(e)i) while thematic nouns relied on length (LOC -oi vs. 
DAT -oi < *o-ei). In paronomasia in (28.ii) the head noun could be 
reconstructed with zero-grade *snigwh-(e)i (LOC/DAT), witness 
Latin nix and Greek vi@-a (ACC) ‘snowflake’. The athematic ablative 
in Latin in -e (in 19 and 20) is innovative (it arose probably by 
syncretizing the dative -(e)i and locative -i). 

As in Indo-Iranian and Lithuanian the earliest layer of absolute 
constructions in Greek are those with the head noun in the locative 
expressing natural phenomena as in Homeric fot @atv-onevn-@t 
dawn-LOC appear-MED/PASS-INSTR/PI ‘while the dawn appeared’ 
(the participle appears in the syncretic INSTR/LOC -qi < PIE 
instrumental *-bhis). When the locative case became obsolete these 
atmospheric statements could be expressed by the genitive absolute 
(as in(22) Nuép-ag AuEep-Wo-ne¢ (lit. ‘when the day had dayed’) and 
the genitive became the main exponent of the absolute construction 
in Classical Greek. As mentioned in section 5, Greek was unique 
among IE languages in being able to express the contrast between 
the perfective and perfect (retrospective) aspect in subordinate 
clauses by participial means, while in Latin it was possible to express 
the notion of anteriority by participial means only with deponent 
verbs. 

Summarily, given the rich system of nominal cases and 
participles reconstructable for PIE, we certainly can assume that 
(late) PIE developed absolute constructions (on the basis of conjunct 
participles) which provided fundamental means for sequencing 
temporal events in terms of their simultaneity (based on the 
imperfective participle), anteriority (perfective or perfect participle) 
and posteriority (future participle). In individual languages these 
means of ‘semi-finite’ subordination by absolute constructions 
coexisted with finite subordination by means of conjunctions and 
particles. But it is interesting to observe that those parts of speech 
(‘when’, while’, etc.) display only a few correspondences in Ancient 
IE languages and we may surmise that they developed on an 
individual basis in daughter languages. 
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1Introduction 


Examples like those in (1) show verb-noun collocations in which an 
event noun combines with a support verb, both constituting an 
analytic verbal predicate equivalent to a simple verb: 


(1a) He made arguments in favor of the 
proposal ~ he argued in favor of the 
proposal 

(1b) He never raises objections ~ he never 
objects 


To express this type of construction in the passive voice, both the 
morphological passive of the same support verb (2a) and a lexical 
passive with the aid of another verb in collocation (2b) — what Gross 
calls constructions converses ‘converse constructions’ (1989, 2004) 
— like recibir ‘to receive’, sufrir ‘to suffer’, tener ‘to have’, etc. in 
Spanish (Koike 2001, 93) can be used. Latin offers a mixed solution: 
a passive with factum esse ‘to be done’ in the perfectum stem (3a), 
and with fieri ‘to be done’ (3b) in the infectum stem corresponds to 
the active collocation proelium facere ‘to do a combat’ (3c). 


(2a) Arguments were made in favor of the 
proposal / Objections are never raised 


(2b) El padre da un abrazo al hijo / El hijo 
recibe un abrazo de su padre 
The father gives a hug to the son / 
The son receives a hug from his father 


(3a) Caes. BGall. 5.50.1 
eo die paruulis equestribus proeliis ad 
aquam factis ... 
That day, slight skirmishes of cavalry 
having taken place near the river, ... 


(3b) Caes. BGall. 7.70.1 
fit equestre proelium in ea planitie 
A cavalry action ensues in that plain 


(3c) BHisp. 15.3 
Pedes equestre proelium facere coepit 
The infantry began to do an 
equestrian combat 


When using the morphological passive of the same support verb 
(2a), different languages may impose certain restrictions. Thus, 
Spanish support verb constructions (SVC) like hacer visitas ‘to make 
a visit’, dar patadas ‘to kick’ or tener cuidado ‘to be careful’ do not 
admit the morphological passive (4), the reason being that those 
nouns “cannot be interpreted as the logical culmination of the event. 
These are not ‘external’ objects, but are an integral part of the lexical 
meaning of the verb: hacer visitas ‘making visits’ means visitar 
‘visiting’ and although Spanish does not have unique lexical ways to 
express the meaning of ‘kicking’ and ‘being careful’, it is clear that 
the action is expressed by the combination <verb + object> in these 
cases. Consequently, these objects cannot be the syntactic subject of 
sentences of peripheral passive” (Mendikoetxea 1999a, 1622). In 
contrast, the so-called ‘reflex passive’ with se is accepted with no 
further thought (5) (Alonso 2004, 228-230). 


(4a) ?? Fueron hechas muchas visitas a los 
enfermos 
Many visits were made to the patients 


(4b) *Cuando es tenido cuidado, las cosas 
salen bien 
When you are careful, things go well 


(5a) A esta pelicula se le hacen los mismos 
reproches que a las primeras de la 
serie Bond 
The same reproaches are made to this 
film as to the first in the Bond series 


(5b) A tu abuelo no se le ponen objeciones 
Your grandfather has no objections 


The aim of this paper is to study how expressions similar to those in 
(2)—(5) were formulated in Ancient Greek, in other words, how the 
passive was expressed in constructions with so1ém ‘to make/to do’, 
the support verb par excellence. As a support verb (or light verb), 
mo1e@ is regularly used in the middle voice (Rijksbaron 2002, 149; 
Jiménez Lopez 2016): Eng. to make an excuse / Sp. poner una 
excusa is Mpo@aow smo1odpat (6a); Eng. to reproach / Sp. hacer un 
reproche is, among other options, péuwrv 2o0100pua (6b). Compared 
with the middle voice, the use of mo1éw in the active denotes the full 
meaning of ‘make, create, cause’. This becomes apparent in the 
middle voice of example (6b) ‘to reproach’, versus (7) with mo1éq in 
the active, which means ‘to provoke reproach in others’. 


(6a) Xen. An. 1.2.1 

énel 8 e60Ke bn MopeveoOar avtM 
dvo, Tv LEV mpd~aow Esmoletto WC 
Thoidac BovAdLEvos éxBaretv 
MAVTAMAGLW EK Tis KPA 

When he thought the time had come 
to begin his upward march, the 
pretext he offered was that he wished 
to drive the Pisidians out of his land 
entirely390 


(6b) Dem. Ep. 3.37 

Séwe 6 Av Uuiv er’ evvoia kai puria 
Héuptv somoaiunv viv pév ev 
Keparaiw, piKkpdov & Uotepov bv 
EMLOTOAR|s LaKptic 

This complaint, inspired by goodwill 
and affection, though now in outline 
only, I would gladly enlarge upon a 
little later in a long letter 


(7) Pl. Symp. 182a 
ovtor yap ciow oi Kal 10 dveldoc 
AEMOMKOTEG, WOTE TIVaGC TOALGV 
Aéyetww Wc aioxypdOv yapice-o8ar 
Epaotaic 
These are the persons responsible for 
the scandal which prompts some to 


say it is ashame to gratify one’s lover 


Having said that, the question is how Ancient Greek forms the 
passive of examples like those in (6), that is, how they say an excuse 
is made/se pone una excusa, a reproach is cast/se hace un 
reproche. 


2Notéw in the passive with an event noun as subject 


In SVCs like those in (6), the event noun is the direct object (DO) of 
mto1o0pat in the middle voice. When the morphological passive of the 
same verb is used to express the passive, the noun becomes the 
syntactical subject. But on the strength of the evidence, there are 
virtually no cases which comply with that pattern in Greek 
literature.39: In Ancient Greek, particularly Greek of the classical 
period when more care was taken to distinguish between this verb’s 
voices, only a handful of examples are to be found, and those are of 
uncertain interpretation: (8c), (9)—(2). I think this is significant 
and deserves some consideration. 

To begin with, this state of affairs needs to be viewed in relation 
to a morphosyntactic factor. The fact that the aforementioned play 
between the active and middle voice is pertinent in mow to 
distinguish its use as a full verb rather than as a support verb 
complicates its use as a passive support verb since it may seem 
ambiguous if it is the passive of the active sense (causative) or the 
passive of the middle sense (support).392 Let us look at the texts. If in 
(8a) the active Gy@va novetv means ‘to organize, hold a contest’ and 
in (8b) the middle dy@vac xoieto8ai ‘to take part in a contest, 
compete’, how should (8c) be understood with the verb in the 
passive and the noun dtyov as subject? Does it mean that there were 
people competing in a contest (the passive of the SVC) or, rather, 
that a contest was organized (the passive of the active)? 


(8a) Ar. Ran. 785-786 

EANOIALY.— ti 670’ 6 TAovtav Spav 
mapaoxevacetar; / AIAKOL.— ayddva 
mowiv avtika para Kal xKpiow 
KGAEyXOV AVTWV THIS TEXVNS 

XA.— And what is Pluto planning to 
do? AE.— To hold the contest right 
away, and atrial and test of their skill 


(8b) Pl. Leg. 835 

a Kal yevouévav vouobet@v avtiv, 
Tov te mote Kal Tivec Kal peETA Tivwv 
tovg¢ ay@vag monj-oovtat mepi 
Aandvtwv yop@v Kal yopeiac 

. acting in person as legislators to 
determine what persons, and when 
and with whom, are to frame the 
contests for all the choruses and 
choristry 


(8c) Thuc. 3.104.3 

tbv te yap yvvaiél Kal aaoiv 
E8ewpovv [...] Kai aywv ézoteito 
avt0401 Kai yuuVIKOG Kal LOU-O1KOG 
and they used to resort to the festival 
with their wives and children [...] and 
a contest was formerly held there, 
both gymnastic and musical 


The same ambiguity is present in (9). In the cases of (10)—(41), the 
context leads one to interpret the passive of the active construction 
okf|wrv moe ‘to think of/invent an excuse’ and 0606v sto1é@ ‘to build 
a way, respectively. As for (12), Cobet’s correction of the text 
émouj8n | moinotc (‘the adoption was made’) to émo1-NOnv (CI was 
adopted’) shows the extent in which the use of the passive of the SVC 
MOLOULAL THV MONO is unusual.3o3 


(9) Hdt. 6.57.1 
Av Ovoin tig SnuoteAtc smoléntat, 
mp@touc ént tO Seinvov iZew tovc 
Baoiéac 
At all public sacrifices the kings first 
sit down to the banquet 


(10) Hdt. 7.168.4 
mp0c S& TovUc “EAAnvac oi oxiwic 
ésemointo, ti mep 6 Kal €xptjoavto 
But they were ready with an excuse 
which they could make to the Greeks, 
and in the end they made it 


(11) Hdt. 2.148.7 
050¢ & €¢ abtryv O20 yijlv zET0iNnTaL 


A passage to this has been made 
underground 


(12) Isae. 2.39 

..€uol aptupotvtec 611 KaTa TOUS 
vonoucg éoujOnv [1 soinotc] Kat 
Sikaiwg civil = =KANpovouoc ~~ TH 
MevekAéouc 

they themselves clearly bear witness 
that I was legally adopted and am the 
rightful heir of Menecles 


The difference might be considered insignificant, yet the precise 
meaning of the text changes. In any event, if in theory there is no 
reason why stoléw cannot be used in passive SVCs, the practical non- 
existence of such uses becomes even more striking. One of the 
reasons is the ambiguity generated by the play of voices of mo1éw, so 
it is preferred for the passive to correspond to the active rather than 
to the middle sense. But we should also recall the reason stated 
above: there is a special relationship in SVCs between the verb and 
the noun such that, although the noun is formally construed as the 
verb’s DO, it is not an object ‘external’ to the action of the verb, in 
fact both constitute an analytic predicate, which hinders an 
‘ordinary’ passive. 

Like Spanish, Ancient Greek is therefore reluctant to construct 
the morphological passive of mo1obpai SVCs with the same verb. 
Instead, the most frequent mechanism is a converse construction, 
ie., a lexical passive by means of yiyvoyai ‘to be produced, take 
place, happen’ (Smyth 1920, 81754; Mayser 1926, II, 1, 123-130). 
Thus, a few lines before our uncertain example (12), there is a 
construction with yiyvopat (13a); and compared to the exceptional 
example (9), there are others, far more frequent, with yiyvopat 
(13b). 


(13a) Isae. 2.39 

Kaito. et ye LN KATA TOUS voLOUC 
eyeyévnto i FOINOIs, undé 
KANpovopos Hv EyW tHv Meve-KAzouc 
um’ avt@v ToUtwv SeSoKiwacpEevoc... 

Yet if the adoption had not been 
carried out in proper legal form and I 
had not been recognized as heir to 
Menecles’ property by my opponents 


themselves 


(13b) Lys. 26.6 

Y) yap avpiov Huépa povn Aout too 
éviautob eotw, év 6€ tabty TH Ati TH 
Owthpi Ovoia ylyvetal 

For tomorrow is the last remaining 
day of the year, and on that day a 
sacrifice is offered to Zeus the 
Saviour 


Lastly, (44a)—(14b) show how in the New Testament, yiyvouiat + 
event-subject noun is regularly translated into the Latin of the 
Vulgate with the passive of the support verb facere ‘to do’: 


(14a) Act.Ap. 20.3 
yevoutevnyc emiBovafic avt@ bn0 tH 
Tovdaiav 
factae sunt illi insidiae a Iudaeis A 
plot was made against him by Jews 
(transl. Rainbow Missions). 


(14b) Ev.Mt. 24.20 
mpooebyeo0e 6& iva un yévntat H 
pvyl LEdvV xewvoc pNdSéE oaBBatw 
Orate autem, ut non fiat fuga vuestra 
hieme vel sabbato Pray that your 
flight will not be in the winter, nor on 
a Sabbath 


3liyvouai as the lexical passive of the support verb 
TOLOUPAL 


The data shows that, when there is an SVC with zo1obypat, it is likely 
that there will be a passive correlate in which the noun functions as 
the subject, not of mo1éw, but of yiyvouai. We cannot go into much 
detail here, but taking the SVCs with mo1odpa in Lysias as examples 
(Jiménez Lopez 2011), practically all attest to this use of yiyvopiai, as 
can be seen in (15)—(17): 


(15a) Lys. 16.18 
TAVITA TOV xpOvov SiateTéAEKka ETA 
TV MpwWtwv wEV TUG e&&d6oUC 


(a5b) 


(16a) 


(16b) 


(17a) 


(17b) 


FOLOVUEVOG, WETA TOV TeAevTalwv Sé& 
avaywpdv 

I have adhered throughout to my rule 
of marching out in the first rank and 
retreating in the last 


Lys. 16.15 

ueta tadta toivvv, W Bovat, sic 
Kopw0ov dou yevouévn¢g Kal 
mavtwvy mpoeisotwv oti  Senoer 
KiwvO6vvevel... 

Then after that, gentlemen, there was 
the expedition to Corinth; and 
everyone knew beforehand that it 
must be a dangerous affair 


Lys. 3.26 

@avepoc éotiv eyKadéoac ovdém0 
dpyvpiov ovbe uveiav nepi tovtov 
oUdSepiav zo0ImodpEe-vocg 

it is clear that he never laid a claim to 
money or made the least mention of 
the matter 


Aeschin. 2.82 

wf] Uueic Eynpicacbe trv cipryvny, 
ovSenia «= uveia—s«EyEveto —mepl 
KepooPAéntov 

. when you voted the peace, no 
mention was made of Cersobleptes. 


Lys.16.13 

6te THVv ovppayiav énoujoaoGe mpdcG 
tTOUC Bowtove... 

when you made your alliance with 
the Boeotians... 


Xen. Hell. 3.2.31 
TovTwv SE ovyywpnbéevtov ciptyvn te 
yiyvetat kai ovppiayia “HAgiwv mpdc 
Aaxedaipoviousc 
When these things had been agreed 
upon, a peace and an alliance were 
concluded between the Eleans and the 
Lacedaemonians. 


Before we wondered what the passive form of SVCs like those in (6) 
was; the answer is in examples (18): with yiyvouau. 


(18a) 


(18b) 


Pl. Leg. 706c 

arr ~=s eikviag =avtoic— piyveoOar 
mpopaocetc kal opodpa Etoiwac 6mAa 
te AnodADoW Kal ~ev-yovot 61] TIvac 
oUk aloypac, Ws mao, puyac 

and excuses are readily made for 
them, as a matter of course, when 
they fling away their arms and betake 
themselves to what they describe as 
no dishonorable flight 


Pl. Phdr. 232a 

el Toivuv TOV voLOV TOV KaBEeoTHKOTA 
Sé5o1kac, pwn mvOopevwv  THVv 
AvOpwstwv Oveb0¢ Gol yevntal... 

Now if you are afraid of public 
opinion, and fear that if people find 
out your love affair you will be 
disgraced... 


In effect, this is how Ancient Greek usually expressed the passive 
diathesis of SVCs with mo1odua, and it is consistent with the fact 
that in Modern Greek “the verb kavw (‘to do’) changes into the 
passive, but it does not appear as kavw (faire), but as yiyvouai (‘to 
become’)” (Kyriacopoulou/Sfetsiou 2002, 177-179; cf. Mackridge 


1985, 96-97): 


(19a) 


(19b) 


(19¢) 


O Thaw éxave avamndnuata (John 
has made jumps) 


Avamnénuata éytvav ano tov TMiavwn 
(Jumps were made by John) 


Tivovtat avannédjnuata (Jumps are 
made) 


ADifferences between event noun + Trolobpat / 


SVCs formed with so1obpai conceptualize the expression from the 


perspective of an agent (the subject) who performs an action: “I 
discussed” (20a), “you grant pardon” (21a). Collocations with 
yiyvouiat do so from the perspective of the event noun (the subject) 
and basically denote that the event takes place (Gaatone 2004, 245- 
248). In addition, this coding often entails the removal of the agent. 
Although there may be some sort of agent complement — a0 tHv 
OvEUAaywv (20b), &k Eued (21b) — it is usually absent (20c) (21¢), as 
is the case with morphological passives (Rijksbaron 2002, 141). 


(20a) 


(20b) 


(20c) 


(21a) 


(21b) 


Lys. 32.12 
Aoyovg 5 énowvunv mpdc tovc 
GdAous Emit Seiovg 


I then discussed the matter with the 
other relations 


Xen. Hell. 5.4.60 

ovAAeyevtov SE TOV OLLLAYWV eic 
Aaxedaipova, Adyo eyiyvovto a0 
TOV OVLLAX@V OTL... 

When the allies gathered together at 
Lacedaemon, speeches were 
forthcoming from them to the effect 
that... 


Lys. 13.5 

kal Gua Adyor mpOc AakedSaipoviouc 
mept tic eiptyvnc Eyiyvovto 

and negotiations for peace were 
made at once with the 
Lacedaemonians304 


Lys. 9.22 

Kal Umep THV TepipavGv ASuKNLATwVv 
ovyyvaunv so.etab_e 

you grant pardon even for glaring 
acts of injustice 


Hdt. 9.58.3 

kal Univ pév ovo Tlepoéwv 
Aneipoiot MOAAN Ex ye &ued Eyiveto 
ovyyVvoun 

Now you, for your part, were 
strangers to the Persians, and I could 
readily pardon you 


(21¢) Arist. Eth. Nic. 1110a 20 
én’ évioic & Esaivog pev ov yivetal, 
ovyyvenn 6’, dtav Sa toradta mpagsj 
tic & pn Set 
In some cases again, such submission 
though not praised is condoned, 
when a man does something wrong 


Since most of these examples contain no agent complement, the 
construction is typically used as a kind of impersonal passive. 
Compared with the verb payout ‘to fight’ (22a), which presents the 
action from the perspective of the agent, as does the SVC paynv 
mo1ovpat ‘to engage in battle’ (22b), the constructions with yiyvopat 
in (23) are formulated from the perspective of the noun payn ‘fight’, 
which leads to the ‘de-agentivization’ of the action: the agent is 
relegated to a secondary position as the adnominal genitive in (23a), 
or, in most examples (23b-— d) it is quite simply not expressed, which 
is why this construction is in fact a common mechanism to express 
impersonal diathesis. 


(22a) Hdt. 4.110.1 
Ote “EAANvec Apacool Euayeoavto 
When the Greeks were at war with 
the Amazons 


(22b) Hdt. 4.111.1 
é60xeov & avtdc eivai Gvbpac tiv 
QavTHV HAiKinv Exovtac, udynv te 6h 
Mpc AVTAC EstOLEDVTO 
They imagined them to be men all of 
the same age; and they met the 
Amazons in battle 


(23a) Hdt. 1.214.1 
TAVTHV TV Laxny, doa Sh BapBapwv 
avépHv pdyat eyévovto, Kpivo 
ioyupotatny yevéo@atr 
This fight I judge to have been the 
fiercest ever fought by men that were 
not Greek 


(23b) Hat. 9.62.2 
éyiveto S€ napG@tov nepl Ta yéppa 
Ldayn. we 6€ tadta ementoxee, Sn 


(23¢) 


(23d) 


éyiveto f uayn ioxuph nap’ avto TO 
Anutytpiov Kal ypovov éxi m0AAOV 
First they fought by the fence of 
shields, and when that was down, 
there was a fierce and long fight 
around the temple of Demeter itself 


Hdt. 9.23.1 

év @ S& 0 meZOc Gnacg éBorOee, év 
TovlW dyn O&a nepi tod vexpob 
yivetal 

While all their infantry was rallying to 
aid, there was a bitter fight over the 
dead body 


Hdt. 9.69.1 

év 5€ TovTW TH ytvouevW popw 
dyyéAAetar Toto1 GAAoto1 “EAANO1 Totot 
Tetaypevoiol mepi tO “Hpaiov Kai 
Amtoyevopevoiol Tic paync, OT. “ayn 
Te yéyove Kat viK@ev oi peta 
Tlavoaview 

During this steadily growing rout 
there came a message to the rest of 
the Greeks, who were by the temple of 
Hera and had stayed out of the 
fighting, that there had been a battle 
and that Pausanias’ men _ were 
victorious. 


In this respect, the examples in (23) may be compared with those in 


(24): 


(24a) 


(24b) 


Caes. BGall. 7.67.2 

Pugnatur una omnibus in partibus 
The batlle was maintained at the 
same time everywhere 


Caes. BGall. 4.26.1 

Pugnatum est ab utrisque acriter 

The battle was maintained vigorously 
on both sides. 


Some languages have their own impersonal passive. Latin has verbs 
like pugnatur (24), itur (25a), concurritur, disputatur, etc. (Bafios 


2009, 394-396), Spanish passives with se (25b) (Mendikoetxea 
1999b, 1686-1689). In contrast, in Ancient Greek impersonality is 
deduced from the omission of the agent complement in the passive 
(26a) or, in the active, from a generic (26b) or indefinite subject 
(Crespo et al. 2003, 229-230; cf. Lambert 2010). 


(25a) Verg. Aen. 9.641 
Sic itur ad astra 
So one can go to the stars 


(25b) Aqui se trabaja bien / Se llamé a los 
bomberos 
Here it works well / Firefighters were 
called 


(26a) Thue. 2.48.1 
HpEato S€ TO pEv MpPAHtov, We Aéyetat, 
€& Ai®iomiac 
The disease began, it is said, in 
Ethiopia 


(26b) Eu. Or. 5 
Aloc mepuKac, We Agyovat, Tavtadoc 
Tantalus, the reputed son of Zeus 


The collocations with yiyvopai and an event noun as subject could 
be added to the list of these mechanisms. The similarity between the 
Latin pugnatur (24) and the cases of payn yiyveta (23) and 
MOAEUOG yiyvetai (27) is clear in semantic terms: just as pugnatur 
denotes the action expressed by the verb without adopting the 
perspective of any participant (Bahos 2009, 395), so do payn or 
JOAELOG YtyVETAL. 


(27a) Isoc. 5.42 
moot Si) smdAeuot Kai Sewol 
yeyovaoiv, ovc oi Sd1aAvoduevor 
peyaAwv ayab@v aAANAoIc aitior 
KATEOTHOAV 


there was war between the Lydians 
and the Medes for five years 


This sort of construction is moreover a useful way of expressing the 
(impersonal) passive of unergative intransitive verbs which do not 
normally have any morphological passive, like uayouai ‘to fight’, 
moAguew ‘to make war’ or mA€w ‘to sail’. In (28a), the action is 
expressed from the perspective of the agent by means of both the 
simple verb and the collocation with moiodpuai; in (28b—c) mAd0c 
yiyvetat is used to express that the action took place without 
adopting the perspective of any participant, as if it were an 


impersonal passive. 


(28a) 


(28b) 


(28c) 


Hdt. 6.95.2 

émAcov EEaKooinol Tpujpect Ec THv 
Tovinv. [L..] &&« Tdayou Opp@pevor 
mapa te Tkdapiov Kal 61a vijowv TOV 
mAOOV ErtOLEOVTO 

They sailed to Ionia with six hundred 
triremes. [...] but setting forth from 
Samos they sailed by the Icarian sea 
and from island to island 


Hdt. 2.97.2 

ég pev ye Méeugw &k Navxpatioc 
dvanAmovtl map’ avtig tac 
mupapidac yivetat 0 2A60¢ 

Indeed, the boat going up from 
Naucratis to Memphis passes close by 
the pyramids themselves 


Hdt. 7.123.3 

ano 8€ Aiveing, [...] a2d tabtne Hbn 
&¢ aQUTOV Te TOV Oeppatov KOATOV 
éyiveto TH vauTiKG oTpat@ O mAd0¢ 
kal yfjv tiv MvySovinv 

From Aenea, [...] the course of the 
fleet lay from the Thermaic gulf itself 
and the Mygdonian territory 


For some intransitive verbs like moAepéw ‘to fight’, a morphological 


passive has been created (29) as a correlate of the active collocation 
with an internal object (tO0Aeuov moAepetv lit. ‘to fight a fight’), 
where that object is presented as the subject (Kiihner/Gerth 1898, 
307). The result is very similar to the outcome of the collocation with 
yiyvetat, as can be seen in the alternation of both constructions in 
the following examples: 


(29a) Xen. Mem. 3.5.10 
TOV sm0Aguov tov én’ Exeivou 
yevouevov mp0c TOUS Ek Tig EXOWEVNS 
Yxeipov mdone [...] kai mavta¢g tov 
Ent Onoéwe roAEuNnOéevtag 


' 


The war waged in his day with all the adjacent country [...] and all 
the wars waged in the 
days of Theseus 


(29b) Pl. Menex. 243e 2 
Yovxiag yevouevng kal eiptivncs mpdc 
Tove GAdous, 0 oiketoc Hutv MOAELOG 
oUtws EnoAe-p19n, Wote... 
When we were at peace and amity 
with other States, our civil war at 
home was waged in such a way that... 


5Conclusions 


In Ancient Greek, event nouns denoting an action combine with 
support verb mo1obpuai ‘to make, do’ to form an analytic predicate 
equivalent to a verb. These SVCs are coded from the perspective of 
the agent-subject, while the event noun appears as DO. Although in 
theory such SVCs may be turned into passives where the noun is 
promoted to the subject position, Greek, like Spanish — and unlike 
Latin, English and other languages — is reluctant to do this. The 
special relationship between the noun and its support verb, together 
with the play of diathesis of mo1éw, which differentiates usages in the 
active voice as full verb and in the middle as light verb, are 
hindrances to its use in passive SVCs. In such cases, Greek resorts to 
the verb yiyvouiai ‘to be produced, take place, happen’. The same 
event nouns which combine with mo1oduai in active constructions 
combine with yiyvouai in the corresponding passive construction. 


Thus, yiyvopai enables the action to be coded from the perspective 
of the event noun (the subject) and, thereby, to demote the agent. 
Where the agent is expressed, it is relegated to a secondary level; but 
if, as is more usual, it is not expressed in any way, the construction 
with yiyvouai becomes a useful means of expressing a sort of 
impersonal passive which is, moreover, compatible with unergative 
intransitive predicates. 
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Antonio Lillo 
On the Use of the Oblique Optative 
Dependent on Verba Dicendi in Herodotus 


The only clear rule for the use of the oblique optative in Ancient 
Greek is that the clause in which it appears depends on a past tense 
main verb (Goodwin 1889, 5; Rijksbaron 2006, 52-53). However, 
this rule is not always respected. This modal use is also considered 
as completely demodalized, since it lacks the modality expressed by 
the optative. Rather, it is considered a consecutio modorum that 
occurs in subordinate clauses dependent on a main one in the 
historic tense, in which the verb in the subjunctive or indicative, 
depending on the type of sentence, would be replaced by an optative. 
This use of the optative in clauses dependent on a main one in the 
historic tense is found occasionally, in Homer, in subordinate 
clauses that express fear as well as in temporal, conditional, relative 
and indirect interrogative subordinate clauses. It does not appear in 
declarative completive subordinate clauses, however, until the 
Classical Era, where it is introduced by 611 and We and governed by 
verbs of saying. 

According to Goodwin (1889, 291), the oblique optative is a way 
of replacing an indicative or a subjunctive, “the optative being used 
when the writer incorporates the quotation entirely into his own 
sentence, and the indicative when he quotes it in the original words 
as far as his own construction allows”. It would therefore be a less 
“vivid” expressive procedure than the indicative or subjunctive, “but 
with no difference in meaning”, with the additional observation, 
after the analysis of a text in which an indicative and an oblique 
optative appear to be coordinated, that the indicative “contains the 
most important part of the message”. Kiihner/Gerth (1904, 361) 
consider that the optative appears after the historic tense in the 
main clause “when the claim is expressly presented as the thought of 
the subject of the main clause”’395 and Rijksbaron (2006, 53-54) 
believes that the oblique optative presents the action “from the 
perspective of the narrator”. Wakker (1997, 221-222) circumscribes 
its use to the temporal perspective itself, in this case the past. It 


carries, however, no indication of the narrator’s judgment on 
whether the information is true, false or dubious in nature. 

Another consideration to take into account regarding the 
“perspective of the narrator” for the oblique optative is the question 
of modality. Méndez Dosuna (1999, 344) connects the oblique 
optative with evidential modality and associates it with the idea of 
possibility, although of an uncertain action. He points out that, from 
a process of semantic erosion of the idea of possibility in the oblique 
optative, “the narrator’s point of view comes to the fore at the 
expense of that of the syntactic agent or the original speaker”396 
(1999, 346), to go on to state that “the hypothesis of evidentiality is 
incompatible with most of the attestations of Oblique Optative” 397 
(1999, 347). This is because it appears in contexts in which it is not 
appropriate to consider the lack of certainty, as in the case of first- 
person constructions, or in others where the choice of this procedure 
seems arbitrary. For this reason, he prefers to explain the oblique 
optative as “an evidential of reporting, that is, a way of reporting 
someone else's words while adopting modal distance”.398 However, 
he does go on to add that “in the Oblique Optative the notion of 
modal distance had almost completely disappeared”399 (1999, 349), 
to then conclude that “an evidential of reporting that indicates 
modal distance always remains an inevitable phase in the chain of 
grammaticalization that leads from the idea of possibility to an 
indirect speech mark (evidential of quotation)” 400 (1999, 350). Given 
the extreme flexibility of its use, Méndez Dosuna finishes his 
analysis by stating that the optative would be “one of the most 
distinctive marks of elevated literary style” 401 (1999, 350). 

The study of the oblique optative usually focuses on completive 
clauses introduced by we and 6t1, when these constructions in fact 
only represent the final stage in the extension of the oblique 
optative, as we have already noted. Also worthy of study is the lack of 
“vividness” or commitment to certainty of the verbal action in the 
optative compared to the indicative or subjunctive, with the 
consequent relaxation of its original modal referential use, which 
would have become a mere grammatical function. However, the 
consideration of the almost null modal value of the optative in 
subordinates dependent on historic tense does not square with the 
fact that, in other constructions, the optative has not lost its modal 
value. The truth is that this modal use must be placed in relation to 
the potential value of the optative, since the negative particle with 


which it is constructed is oV, whose value is frequently hard to 
detect. As a result, the oblique optative is usually related to the 
expression of less certainty or to a lower degree of probability within 
that potential value, so that this use can be adapted to the optative 
value scheme. 

In Ancient Greek, the potential optative (an optative usually, 
though not necessarily, accompanied by modal particle dv), both in 
the present and in the aorist, may also indicate what will be or will 
prove to be, in an assertion considered true without the mark of 
possibility or potentiality. Kiihner/Gehrt (1896, 231) states that “The 
optative with Gv (optativus potentialis) is therefore used a) if the 
speaker presents an action as possible: yvoin Gv ‘he could probably 
recognize’, this is haud scio an cognoscere possit ‘I do not know 
whether he can know it’ (optative of possibility); but also b) if the 
speaker wants to express his subjective uncertainty about the reality 
of an action: yvoin Gv ‘he should probably recognize’, this is haud 
scio an cognoscat ‘I do not know whether he knows’ (optative of 
mitigated assertion)”.402 This double value of the potential optative 
is also indicated by Goodwin4o3 (1889, 79) and Smyth4o4 (1965, 
408). We can therefore assume that if the idea of potentiality, a 
construction of the haud scio an cognoscere possit (‘I do not know 
whether he can know it’) kind, (optative of possibility), following the 
terminilogy of Kiihner/Gerth), is absent in the oblique optative, 
perhaps it carries the value of the haud scio an cognoscat (‘I do not 
know whether he knows it’) kind, (optative of mitigated assertion). 
From the perspective of modality, the optative of possibility (haud 
scio an cognoscere possit) would indicate epistemic possibility, 
expressing the speaker’s lack of confidence in the proposition 
expressed, while the optative of mitigated assertion (haud scio an 
cognoscat) would indicate evidential modality, an indirect piece of 
evidence, expressing what may be inferred to be. Text (1) can serve 
as an example of this double value. 


(1) Hom., Od. 3.231 
peta Oedc y &8€Awv Kal tHAdVev 
dvbpa oawoal. 
Leicht mag (diirfte, konnte) ein Gott 
retten (transl. Kiihner-Gerth 1896, 
225) 
Easily might a god who willed it bring 
a man home safe, even from afar.405 


The context would disambiguate between both interpretations, 
diirfte ‘should’ or kénnte ‘could’. In this case, the interpretation 
would be diirfte ‘should’, since it is not an action that can occur, but 
it is assumed that a deity “easily saves a man” if he wishes. 

Having established these two values of the potential optative, we 
are going to focus on the use of the oblique optative in subordinated 
clauses depending on verba dicendi in the historic tense and 
introduced by 61 and We. Our analysis of this most “recent use” 
(since it is not documented in Homer) will help us to determine to 
what extent it is a subsidiary modal use of either epistemic 
possibility or evidential modality. 

These types of construction with the object or subject function do 
not use subordination marks beyond the mere subordinate marker 
Wes or 6u1, in addition to the optative where it appears. The negative 
particle with this optative is ov, as if it were a main clause, and not 
un, as we have already indicated. This being the case, it is hard to 
consider the optative as losing its value in certain contexts and 
becoming equivalent to a subjunctive or an indicative. 

Let us then analyze the oldest construction of a completive clause 
with we depending on verba dicendi: 


(2) Hom., Od 24.235-238 
Lepunpige & Enevta Kata ~ppeva Kai 
Kata 8vpOvV 
KUVooal Kal zepipbvai £0v matép’ HoE 
&kaota 
eitetv, We EAPo1 Kal (kor Ec natpiba 
yatav, 
 mp@v ésepéoito éxaotd te 
TELPT|OaLTo. 


Then he debated in mind and heart 
whether to kiss and embrace his 
father, and tell him all, how he had 
returned and come to his native land, 
or whether he should first question 
him, and prove him in each thing. 


It has, at times, been suggested that this use is slightly prior to the 
consolidation of the oblique optative dependent on verba dicendi. 
However, that is not the case, since it is an indirect interrogative 
construction in which the optative forms €\9o1 and ixoito have no 
epistemic value of possibility, because, if that were the case, it would 


indicate the manner in which “he had come”. Rather, they have an 
evidential value, expressing an inference, since the true fact is that 
Odysseus had already returned home: the father does not know that 
Odysseus had returned and, from what Odysseus has said, his father 
would deduce that his son had really returned (“how is it that he has 
come”). It is about the listener inferring the intention of the speaker 
from some evidence provided for the specific purpose of recognition. 
Sperber and Wilson call this ostensive-inferential communication 
(Sperber/Wilson 1996, 23 and 63). 
The same construction appears in (3) 


(3) h. Ven. 212-214 
tovs oi SHpov Euxev éxew: evtev SE 
ExaoTta 
ZnvoOog eEgnuoov’vno  s1aKtopoc 
Apyetpovtns 
Wc or APdvatoc Kai Aypwe ioa 
Beotow. 
These he gave him as a gift. And at the 
command of Zeus, the Guide, the 
slayer of Argus, told him all, how his 
son would be/was deathless and 
unageing, even as the gods. 


Through his messenger, Zeus reveals to King Tros that he has made 
his son Ganymede immortal, employing the same construction as in 
(2): an indirect interrogation introduced with We and the optative, 
which could be considered a classic oblique optative, “that his son 
was deathless ...” The difference between (2) and (3) is that in (2) 
Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, but his father could infer that 
Odysseus had or had not really arrived in Ithaca on the basis of what 
he had been told. In fact, Odysseus does not give the news directly, 
preferring to use an indirect strategy. In a different way, in (3) 01 
would be used to affirm that Ganymede was still alive, since it is a 
mere communication from the messenger of the true fact that Zeus 
had made him immortal by abducting him and that he was already 
immortal at the time of the communication to Tros. The latter, in 
turn, would never doubt this since the information had already been 
given in h. Ven. 202-204. It would, therefore, be a procedure to 
express what Palmer (2001, 47—48) calls indirect experience within 
the evidential modality. For the recipient of the poem, it is 
information that has already been gleaned, since it is implicit in the 


news of the abduction, from which the fact that Ganymede had 
become immortal is inferred. It is not new information, which would 
be given in the indicative; rather, it is inferred from the Ganymede’s 
capture, his life with the immortals, and the gifts which Zeus 
lavishes upon his father. Here we are faced, then, with a new value of 
the optative, which does not appear in Homer in completive clauses 
dependent on verba dicendi. Adopting Kiihner/Gerth’s terminology, 
here we would be dealing with a use of the optative of mitigated 
assertion, which would express indirect experience, information that 
is acquired not by personal experience, but by a collateral source, 
either by the announcement of a messenger or by logical inference. 

In Homer, this would be expressed by 611 with the indicative, as 
in (4): 


(4) Hom., Il. 17.410—411 

51) tote y’ oU ol Eeute KaKOV TOOOV 
dooov EtvyON 

untmp, Otri pa ot modAv @iAtatoc 
WAe@ Etaipos. 

Howbeit then his mother told him not 
how great an evil had been brought to 
pass, that his comrade, far the 
dearest, had been slain. 


This parallelism between the Homeric text in (4) and the post- 
Homeric (3) raises the issue of just how interchangeable the 
conjunctions 6ti and We are when introducing completive clauses. In 
Homer, there are already indications of a certain commutability of 
Wc and 611 in completive clauses, although these completives do not 
depend on main clauses with the historic tense. This is the case with 
doublets such as the following: 


(5) Hom., II. 17.653-655 
6tpvvov & Ayufit Saippovi PGocov 
idvta 
eltetv Ott PA oi MOAD @PiATatos WAEO’ 
Etatpoc. 

. and bestir thou him to go with 
speed unto Achilles, wise of heart, to 
tell him that his comrade, far the 
dearest, is slain.” 


(6) Hom., Od. 15.156—-159 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


al yap Eywv We 

vootnoac Tddknv be Kywv Odvof)’ 
evi olkw 

eltom’, Wo mapa oslo TWXWV 
@UOTHToOs Addons 

Epyoual, avtap Gyw KetunAia moOAAA 
kal €00Ad. 

And I would that, when I return to 
Ithaca, I might as surely find 
Odysseus in his house, to tell him how 
I met with every kindness at thy 
hands, ere I departed and bring with 
me treasures many and goodly. 


Hom., Od. 18.11-12 

ovK adie, bt Sf poi EmAAiGovorv 
amtavtec, 

€Akepevat SE KEAOVTAL; 

Dost thou not see that all men are 
winking at me, and bidding me drag 
thee? 


Hom., II. 10.160—161 

ovx dieig Wo Tp@ec énxi Opwoud 
mteSio1o 

elatat tyyl vedv, OAtyos 8 Et1 yOpPoc 
EpUKel; 

Knowest thou not that the Trojans on 
the rising ground of the plain are 
camped hard by theships, and but 
scant space still holdeth them off? 


Hom., II. 5.349 

fh ovx Gc Sttt yuvaikac AvdAKiSac 
\zepomevetc; 

Sufficeth it not that thou beguilest 
weakling women? 


Hom., II. 17.450 

fh ovy dic We Kai tevye’ exer Kai 
EmeVyeTtal AUTWC; 

Sufficeth it not that he hath the 
armour and therewithal vaunteth him 
vainly? 


(11) Hom., II. 8.175 
yyyvwoKw 6 Ot pol mpd@pwv 
Katévevoe Kpoviov 
vixnv kal péya KUSoc, atap Aavaotot 
ye mA a- 
I perceive that of a ready heart the 
son of Cronos hath given unto me 
victory and great glory, and to the 
Danaans woe. 


(12) Hom., Od. 21.209 
ywwoKkw & We op@iv éedSopévoiow 
ixdve 
oloim Suwwv- 
And I know that by you two alone of 
all my thralls is my coming desired. 


This neutralization of 6t1 ‘that’, ‘the fact that’ and we ‘how, in what 
way would have occurred after verba dicendi, sentiendi et cogitandi 
given that both notions in these contexts indicate result, ‘that’ 
(Smyth 1956, 582), and it is clear that the process has already begun 
in Homer. 

More examples of how oblique optatives extended their use to 
verba dicendi, sentiendi et cogitandi can be found in Herodotus, 
who offers 19 instances of completive clauses introduced by 6t1 with 
an optative dependent on the historic tense in the main clause. This 
is compared to the more than 110 completives introduced by we with 
optative dependent on the historic tense in the main clause. This fact 
alone is solid proof that the origin of the extension of this modal use 
to the completive clauses dependent on verba dicendi, sentiendi et 
cogitandi introduced by 611 must be located in constructions 
introduced by we, with the consequent neutralization of uses of We 
and 6t1 and their commutability. 

Let us examine the pair dyyéAAw OT1/ We. 


(13) Hdt., 9.69.1 
Ev S€ tovUTW TH ytvonévw govw 
ayyéMetat toior GAAoo1 “EAANo1 Toio1 
mept tO “Hpaiov te-taypévoi Kal 
ANOyevopEVoIol Tij¢ Ways, OT Wax 
te yéyove Kal wk@ev oi peta 
Tlavoaview- 
During this steadily growing rout 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


there came a message to the rest of 
the Greeks, who wereby the temple of 
Hera and had stayed out of the 
fighting, that there had been a battle 
andthat Pausanias’ men _ were 
victorious. 


Hdt., 2.152.4 

Xpdvov 6& ov moAAOD S1eA9dvtoc 
avayxain KatédaBe “Imvdc te Kal 
Kaipac GvS6pag = xata~—Aninv 
EKMAWOAVTAC ameveryOf|var &¢ 
Atyurtov, &xBdvtac 6 &¢ yijv Kai 
OmAIOBEVTaG YOAK® AyyéAer THV TIC 
Aiyurtiov €¢ Ta €Aea AniKdpEvoc TH 
Wapuntiyw, ..., wo ydAKkeor dvbpec 
An1ypEevoi G0 Barkdoons Aenratéovot 
TO meSiov. 

But after a short time, Ionians and 
Carians, voyaging for plunder, were 
forced to put in on the coast of Egypt, 
where they disembarked in their 
armor of bronze; and an Egyptian 
came into the marsh country and 
brought news to Psammetichus ... 
that men of bronze had come from 
the sea and were foraging in the plain. 


Hdt., 5.33.3 

Ac8évtoc 6€ tol UKVAaKoe EEayyéAet 
tic TH Apiotayopyn Ot tov Eetvov oi 
tov Mvvétov Me-yaBbdtmes droac 
Avuaivoito. 

When Scylax had been _ bound, 
someone brought word to 
Aristagoras, that his Myndian friend 
was bound and being disgracefully 
treated by Megabates. 


Hdt., 4.153 

Oi 5€ Onpatoi éneite tov KopwPiov 
Aindvtes Ev TH vow AriKovto &¢ Tv 
Onpny, aunyyeMov We oi ein vijooc 
ent AiBUY ExTIOWEVN. 

As for the Theraeans, when they came 


to Thera after leaving Corobius on the 
island, they brought word that they 
had established a settlement on an 
island off Libya. 


In both (13) and (14) dyyéAAw appears in the historical present and 
in both the completive clauses, introduced by 6u and We, 
respectively, and in the indicative mode, refer to real events that 
have occurred. In (13) it is clear that a battle had been fought and in 
(14) that some bronze men had arrived and were plundering the 
plain. But the same does not apply to vix@ev in (13), where there is 
an appreciation of the real outcome of the battle. In (15) the optative 
Avuaiveto indicates an inference from the fact that Megabates tied 
up his host Scylax, and in (16) the news of the occupation of an 
island by the Thereans is given, news that is not commonly accepted. 

From the examples above, we can see that there is no difference 
in the use of the 611 and We markers in texts (13) to (16) in terms of 
the expression of result in the complementation of dyyéAAw beyond 
the formal variation of ‘that’ or ‘how conjunctions to express that 
result. This is just as texts (5) to (12) do not present a difference in 
the use of 611 and We beyond the mere fact that the markers are 
interpreted as ‘that’ and ‘how, respectively, without affecting the 
expression of result in these completive constructions. Rather, the 
differences are in the modal use of the completives introduced by 6t1 
and we. Here we can see that the indicative is used to indicate a fact 
or situation that has actually occurred, while the optative is used to 
express an inference, in (13) and (15), or a piece of information 
presented as an opinion, with no commitment as to the veracity of 
this information, in (16). 

Let us analyze the pair Aéyw OT1/ We. 


(17) Hdt., 3.137.5 

ToodvSe pévtor évetetiatd ogi 
Anuoknbnsg davayopuévow, Kedevov 
eitetv o~eac Aapeiw Ott Apyootar 
TV Mitwvoc Bvyatépa AnuoKnénc 
yovatka. 

But Democedes gave them a message 
as they were setting sail; they should 
tell Darius, he said, that Democedes 
was engaged to the daughter of Milon. 


(18) 


(19) 


Hdt., 2.102.4 


‘Otéoin peév vuv avt@v dAkipolol 


évetbyyave Kal Sew@c payouéevoiol 
mept tijc¢ eAevOepinc, tToUtToIl pEV 
otnAacg éviom é¢ Tag ywpac Ha 
ypauwdtwv Aeyovoag 16 te Ewutod 
oUvoua kal tij¢ mATPNS Kal We Svat 
Th] EwvTOD KaTeEoTpEWATO Oeac: 
When those that he met were valiant 
men and strove hard for freedom, he 
set up pillars in their land, the 
inscription on which showed his own 
name and his country’s, and how he 
had overcome them with his own 
power. 


Hdt., 3.75.2 

Aweteh\OwWv S& tabta eEEpatve trv 
dAnBeinv, @pdpevoc mpdtepov pev 
KpUrtew (ov ydp oi eivar dopadréc 
A€yew Ta yevOueva).... Kal 51 eAeye 
TOV LEV KUpov LpEpsw We avtdc UO 


Kap Bvoew avayKacouevoc 
Qutoxtetvele, TtToUg pdyouc 6& 
Baouevew. 


And after he had narrated this, he 
revealed the truth, saying that he had 
concealed it before, as it had not been 
safe for him to tell what had 
happened... and he said that he 
himself, forced by Cambyses, had 
killed Smerdis son of Cyrus, and that 
the Magi were in power. 


Both in (17) and in (18), with 6m and We constructions and the 
indicative mode, objective information is given: that Democedes had 
taken Milon’s daughter as wife and that Sesostris specified in 
inscriptions that he had submitted to courageous villages, 
respectively. The idea of result expressed in both constructions is no 
different beyond the marker variation, with 6u ‘that’, ‘the fact that’ 
and with we ‘how is it that’. The construction We + the indicative 
dependent on the main clause with Aéyw in the historic tense does 
not appear in Herodotus, where this construction is found only with 
optative. This is the case in (19), where Prexaspes states that he 


himself would have killed Smerdis, information that had already 
been given in 3.30.3. The case is similar to that of text (3), where no 
new information is given, but the optative form would be used as a 
linguistic procedure to express the verification or assumption of the 
information, as occurs in other passages of Herodotus, for example, 
1,111.5, 5.13.2, 5.31.1, etc. The optative would be used here, not to 
give a piece of information, but to indicate its origin or the way in 
which it was accessed, and in the case of (19) as its confirmation. 
From all these, we can draw a series of conclusions: 


a) The extension of the use of the so- 
called oblique optative to 
constructions introduced by 6tt and 
Ws expressing result and dependent 
on verba_ dicendi, sentiendi et 
cogitandi in the historic tense in the 
post-Homeric era is a consequence of 
the neutralization of 6tt “that”, “the 
fact that” and wo “how”, “in what 
way” after these same verbs, given 
that both notions in these contexts 
indicate results. Their commutability 
is already evident in Homer, though 
limited to the constructions which 
are dependent on verbs in the 
present tense. 

b) From the overwhelming difference in 
Herodotus in the number of 
examples of the oblique optative 
dependent on_ verba_ dicendi, 
sentiendi et cogitandi in the historic 
tense in the main clause in 
completives introduced by 6tt (19), 
compared to more than 110 
completive clauses introduced by 
wc, we can infer that the origin of 
the extension of this modal use to 
completives introduced by 6tt can be 
traced back to the use of the 
optative in the latter. These 
constructions with w>¢ are simply 
indirect interrogatives introduced by 
this marker in texts like (2). 

Cc) Since the optative would have an 


inferential value in these contexts, 
the oblique optative, at least in the 
period from Homer to Herodotus, 
would retain this inferential value, 
so that it would not be a 
combinatory variant of other modal 
forms in clauses dependent on 
historic tense. 

d) As a development of this inferential 
value, a new value of evidential 
modality, which Palmer (2001, 47-48) 
calls indirect experience, would 
appear. Already present in (3), it also 
appears, for instance, in (19), taken 
from Herodotus, to express by means 
of the optative the verification of 
previous — information. In this 
example, this modal form is a means 
of indicating the way in which the 
information has been accessed to 
confirm that information. 
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Nikos Liosis 
On Negation, Jespersen’s Cycle, and 
Negative Concord in Post-Classical Greek 


1Introduction 


Negation in Greek has become a topic of investigation early on (for a 
comprehensive review of earlier literature see Gerd 1997). However, 
even in those studies that do not restrict themselves to one period of 
Greek (most commonly Ancient or Modern Greek) but are oriented 
towards the diachronic investigation of negation and related 
phenomena in the history of the language, the sources for the period 
roughly after the 3rd/2nd century BC and the formation of 
Hellenistic Koine up until the 1oth/11th century AD and the 
emergence of the first vernacular texts of Late Medieval Greek are 
not generally utilized in a way similar to that of the other historical 
periods.4o6 The reason for this is more or less known: the Atticist 
movement and the diglossia it produced, which almost prevented 
the recording of the changes in the vernacular in most written 
sources (or, at least, discouraged researchers from becoming more 
involved in the study of these changes). Yet, this phase is critical to 
the formation (among others) of the system of negation in Modern 
Greek, since it is at this time when most of the features 
differentiating it from the system of Classical Greek emerge. This 
paper cannot discuss in depth the research conducted on this topic; 
instead, with the help of material drawn from papyri and 
inscriptions of the first post-Christian centuries, it focuses on some 
aspects of the issue which remain obscure to date or have led to 
misunderstandings particularly around negative concord (NC) and 
the degree of participation of Greek negation in Jespersen’s Cycle 
(JC). In the easiest cases, an earlier dating is proposed for the first 
appearance of negative forms, meanings or relations. 

Greek has inherited the Indo-European contrast between a 
standard negation, canonically expressed with the assertive negator 
(NEG) ov(«) [u:(k)] in Classical Greek, ov(«) [u(k)] / (ov)dév 
[(u)Sen] in Medieval Greek, and dev [Sen] in Modern Greek, and a 


nonveridical (in the sense of Giannakidou 1998) negation, typically 
expressed with the prohibitive NEG un [me:] in Classical Greek, 
un(v) [mi(n)] / pndév [miden] in Medieval Greek, and un(v) [mi(n)] 
in Modern Greek. The latter has changed minimally and only in a 
predictable phonological way since the Homeric era but the relation 
of Classical Greek oU(k) to the Medieval and Modern Greek 6ev is 
not straightforward. Early on (e.g. Jannaris 1897, 425-427), it has 
been noted that, in the history of the language, ov(k) was replaced 
by ovdev (according to Horrocks 1997, 208 gradually from the 6th 
century AD onwards), the neuter of a negative indefinite, which in 
Classical Greek had the role of a negative quantifier (NQ) when 
standing on its own or before NEG, or of a negative polarity item 
(NPI) when found after NEG. The replacement of oU(k) by (ov)dév 
(and of pn by undév) is thought to be included in JC, to the extent 
that an emphatic element was grammaticalized into a plain negative 
marker. ovdév and pnédév, in turn, originate from the combination 
negator ov (or un) + particle 6¢ + neutral of the numerical ‘one’ (Ev 
[hen]), and had already been lexicalized in Classical Greek. dev, 
regularly found “after the ninth century [AD]” (Willmott 2013, 301), 
was eventually formed through aphaeresis (= deletion of initial 
unstressed vowel (here, ov- [u]), a strong phonological tendency in 
Greek, which was already quite common in the Ptolemaic papyri 
(Gignac 1976, 310ff.)). 


2Jespersen’s cycle: is negation in Greek a truly 
atypical example? 


From the IE negation *ne to Classical Greek ov(k) a full cycle is 
assumed to have been completed, at least if we take into account the 
fact that the most widely accepted etymology of oU(x) is that it 
originates from the construction *ne h,oiu kwid (Beekes 2010, 
1123): the original NEG *ne has been eliminated and what has 
remained is the phonologically reduced form of the other two 
elements that originally reinforced NEG (and in that sense, the 
phonologically lengthier Homeric ov-xi is the oldest marker). The 
established view is that, also from the Classical Greek o0(k) to the 
Medieval / Modern Greek dev, a second cycle has been completed. 
However, this constitutes an atypical example, as the intermediate 
stages are not attested, particularly the stage of the discontinuous or, 
at least, parallel presence of an NPI next to NEG, as is the case, for 


example, in prototypical languages such as French. The supposed 
absence of this intermediate stage leads Willmott (2013, 300-307) 
to hypothesize that medieval ovdév (and unédév) is likely to have 
derived directly and abruptly from the ancient NQ ov6év, which, as a 
preverbal freestanding negative adverb could replace NEG, as in (1). 


() dépxwv Gya8dg ovdev Siapepet TMATPdG ayabod 
governor.NOM virtuous ouden differs father.cEN virtuous 


‘A virtuous ruler is no different at all from a virtuous father.’ 


Xenophon Cyropaedia 8.1.1.2 (5th/4th c. BC) 


If this was not the case, as he claims, that is, if it had derived from 
the Classical Greek post-verbal NPI o¥dév, which was in ‘syntactic 
agreement’ with the preverbal NEG, as in (2), it should have 
remained in that position, more or less like the pas marker of 
colloquial French (e.g. je sais pas ‘I don’t know’, lit. ‘I know not’). 


(2) obk émeiBeto Tois  epoig ovdev Adyotc 
NEG obey.IPRF.3SG_ the my ouden words.DAT 
‘He didn’t obey my words at all.’ 


Aristophanes Nubes 72 (5th/4th c. BC) 


Similarly, Chatzopoulou (2015), based on the supposed absence of 
the intermediate stage, proposes an extended definition of JC (so 
that it can include languages such as Classical Greek, but also Latin 
in which an analogous evolution is attested). She believes that the 
traditional JC can be viewed as a diachronic oscillation between an 
emphatic (or “intensified”) predicate negation and a_ plain, 
semantically bleached sentential negator. In other words, the course 
of grammaticalization she accepts also predicts, besides the semantic 
erosion from emphatic to simple negation, a syntactic up-the-tree 
movement (cf. Roberts/Roussou 2003): Classical Greek ovdév 
originates as an indefinite at the level of the noun phrase (‘nothing’), 
and in later periods goes through the level of adverbial phrase (‘not 
at all’) to reach the level of negation phrase (‘not’) (Chatzopoulou 
2015).407 

Examples such as (1) and (2) show, however, that already in 
Classical Greek ovdév could have been used with an adverbial 
meaning as well (cf. Willmot 2013), and render problematic the 
characterization, to say the least, of these semantic-syntactic 
changes of oV6év (= from adnominal indefinite to adverbial) as 


historical steps. More crucially, although the crosslinguistic 
validation of the above definition is beyond the scope of this paper, 
examples such as the following show that Greek at least is not 
covered by that definition: from the beginning of the 2nd century 
AD, and possibly even earlier, the presence of this intermediate 
stage, i.e. the emergence of ovdév (3a—c) and pndév (4a—c) as NPI- 
like elements in pre-NEG position is unquestionable. 40s 


(3a) o\b/6ev ou pévipope OvAEgpw Aoyov Tov ddeApov pov 
ouden NEG accuse.1sG  Valerius.acc Logus.Acc the brother.acc my 
‘T don’t blame (at all) my brother, Valerius Logus.’ 


o.claud 1.138 (110 AD) 


(3b) od6év oD Arytpetat év  ox8w avtov 
ouden NEG  take.FUT.PASS.3SG in  labor.DAT his 
‘Nothing will be taken from his labour’ 


Septuagint Ecclesiastes 5.14.3 (2nd c. AD) 
(3c) obSev ovK_-—EmttvonBF7[vat @>o xpetttov iva Sbvatat Tod... 


ouden NEG coin.INF.PASS.AOR as__ better is.INF can.3sG  the.GEN 


‘Nothing can be coined as being better than...’ 


Origenes Contra Celsum 3.81.26 (2nd/3rd c. AD) 


(4a) pnéév un = pataV. ope KONTELW 
meden NEG in.vain me.ACC cut.INF 


‘Do not (in any way) cut me in vain.’ 


SEG 8.464 (2nd c. AD) 


(4b) opodjoy@ pndev pry évnoXeiv) tH én(ttpomw) 
state.1sG meden NEG arraign.INF the commissioner.DAT 
‘T state that I don’t accuse (at all) the commissioner.’ 
(4b) Opodjoy® pnédev phy evkoA(etv) TH eEn(itpdmMw) 
state.1sG meden NEG atraign.INF the commissioner.DAT 


‘Istate that I don’t accuse (at all) the commissioner.’ 


p.fay 94 (222-35 AD) 


(4c) fds pnédev py Tapdéy TOV KEV@V... TOVTWV pEevOLaTWV 
us meden NEG upset.AOR.SUBJ.3SG the empty these lies.GEN 


‘None of these empty lies will disturb us.’ 


Lucianus Philopseudes sive incredulus 40.12 (2nd c. AD) 


It is true that in Classical Greek an n-word (= negative pronoun or 
negative adverb) can indeed, though rarely, appear in pre-verbal 
position before NEG and, when this happens, the result is for the 
two negations to cancel each other (a phenomenon called double 
negation). I cite a very well-known example (cf. Smyth 1956, §2760). 


(5) ob6eic otk Emaoyé TL 
no-one.NOM NEG  suffer.IPRF.3SG something. Acc 


‘Everyone was suffering.’ 


(5) ov6eic ovkK  Emmaoyé TL 
no-one.NOM NEG  suffer.IPRF.3SG something.Acc 


‘Everyone was suffering.’ 
Xenophon Symposium 1.9.4 (5th/4th c. BC) 


However, examples (3) and (4) show that a double negation reading 
is ungrammatical at least from the 2nd century AD onwards, and 
that, indeed, we have to do with that stage in JC where two negative 
elements co-exist: NPI is no longer placed after the verb as in (2), 
but in the left periphery of the sentence, apparently as a focalized or 
left-dislocated constituent. We will return to this in section 3. Given 
the encroachment of structures and forms of the high register in all 
the texts of this and of later periods it is practically impossible to 
determine if there was a moment when the simultaneous presence of 
both elements (and in that order) was obligatory for the expression 
of negation. Be that as it may, in some cases the meaning of the n- 
word can indeed be considered to be no longer emphatic, as for 
instance in (4a), where the co-presence of yndév with the adverb 
uatnv renders the reading of the former as an adverb problematic 
(?‘Don’t cut me at all and in vain’). Examples (3a) and (4b) definitely 
belong to a methodologically grey area where the old and the new 
functions may co-exist, as they can be read with and without the 
semantic contribution of the n-word. 


With the intermediate stage placed in the appropriate 
chronological framework (2nd century AD onwards), the estimates 
of the literature as to the first appearance of the later stages in the 
immediately following centuries are really more justified and 
convincing. From the 4th century AD onwards, as in examples (6) 
and (7), given in Kapsomenakis (1938, 71-72) (cf. Radermacher 
1925, 32, Jannaris 1897, 81798, Psaltis 1913, Hatzidakis 1934, 1, 
431), and reproduced in Gignac (1981, 185-186), the original NEG 
oU(k) or pn can be absent, leaving ovdév (6a—b) or undév (7a—b) in 
the role of NEG. 


(6a) [olWSev = Exwutev ~—s paptupwv4* 
NEG have.1PL witness.ACC.sG 


‘We have no witness.’ 
p.oxy 14.1683 (4th c. AD) 


(6b) o¥Sév exw th TlOUow ool 
NEG have.1sG what do.AOR.SUBJ.1SG you.DAT 


‘I don’t have what to do to you.’ 


bgu 3.948 (4th/5th c. AD) 


(7a) pndév apedrjons mept ToUTOV 
NEG neglect.AOR.SUBJ.2SG for  this.GEN 
‘Don’t neglect this.’ 


stud.pal 20.107 (4th c. AD) 
(7b) pndév  Autijoot 
NEG be.sorry.SUBJ.2SG 


‘Don’t be sorry.’ 


psi 7.836 (6the. AD) 


Therefore, the view of Willmot (2013, 302) that in examples such as 
(6a) oVSév simply maintains its Classical Greek use as an adverbial 
NQ in pre-verbal position (‘we don’t have any witnesses’) is 
problematic as to the grammatical identification of the noun 
Laptupwv (see footnote 4), but mainly because it does not take into 
account the fact that in the history of the language ovV6év had already 
acquired the function of a pre-NEG NPI (see examples (3—4)). 


As expected, the reduced form 6éev first appears during this 
period (6th century AD), example (8), though not in the ideal 
syntactic position immediately before the verb (Guwc ai Guaptiar 
ULudv Sév cio). 


(8) 6pog 6év &  dpaptie bpov eolv 
but NEG the sins.NOM.PL your.PL are.3PL 


‘But the sins are not yours.’ 
p.oxy 16.1874 (6th c. AD; from Kapsomenakis 1938, 72, fn. 3) 


Figure (9) summarizes the main stages in the evolution of negation 
and the time of their first appearance. It seems then that, if we take 
into consideration the material from the first post-Christian 
centuries, Greek constitutes just another typical example of 
Jespersen’s Cycle, at least as regards its main aspects. 


(9a) CG o0(x) V ovdév/ovdéev V > LAG 
(2nd c.) oVdév OV) V > (4th c.) 
ovéév V > (6th ce.) d€v V 

(9b) CG ph V undév/undév V > LAG 
(2nd c.) unédév uy V > (4th c.) 
Lnéév V 


Of course, Medieval Greek variation, which has a social (diglossia) 
and a geographical dimension (dialectal differentiation), means that 
neither the later stages had been fully established nor the first ones 
had been abolished yet. In other words, during the entire period we 
often come across ov(k) in place of ov-5év, ovdév in place of dev, and 
un(v) in place of undév, as in example (10) with ovédév or in (11a-b) 
with undév, which (as Modern Greek wun(v)) can now be 
accompanied by the subjunctive marker va (11b).410 


(10) ovSev Oe Tepratet Ka8dAov 
NEG would.3sG walk..NF at.all 
‘He wouldn’t walk at all.’ 


Amynotc tov AxiWAéwes, tapadAayn Aovéivov 283 (14th/15th c.) 
(11a) pnsev mas 
NEG O.PFV.NPAST.2SG 
‘Don’t go.’ 


Xpovikov Mayaipa 548.19 (15th c.) 


(11b) madi XPLOTLAVOU ypdppota va pndév pavOdvet 
child.NOM christian.GEN letters.ACC SUBJ NEG learn.IPFV.NPAST.3SG 
‘Let no Christian Child be educated’ 


Xpovixov Kirpitschnikow 307 (16th c.?) 


3Negative concord: from non-strict to strict 


The term NC refers to the use of more than one negative items in 
constructions that carry a single negative meaning. A strict NC 
requires the presence of a NEG with n-words in all environments (= 
before or after NEG) and a non-strict with such items only in post- 
NEG position (cf. Haspelmath 1997; Giannakidou 1998; Zeijlstra 
2006, among others). Examples (2) and (5) show that Classical 
Greek is indeed a non-strict NC language, because, when an n-word 
is placed in a pre-NEG slot, the semantic result is, as already 
mentioned, an affirmation. In contrast, Modern Greek displays strict 
NC (12a—b), because the negative meaning remains irrespective of 
the position of the NPI in relation to NEG. 


(12a) Kavévac dev E€pet to Taw 
no-one.NOM NEG knows’ the John.Acc 


‘No-one knows John.’ 


(12b) 0 Ttdvwns Sev E€pet Kavéva 
the John.NOM NEG knows no-one.ACcc 


‘John knows no-one.’ 


The theoretical interpretation of NC is of no interest to us here.4u 
What is of interest is how, why and, primarily when the NC system 
changed from non-strict to strict in the history of Greek. I present 
here Horrocks’ view regarding these three questions. Classical Greek 
was a SOV language, but already in late antiquity its canonical 
structure had changed to VSO (or SVO), which means that every 
item appearing in pre-verbal position (with the exception of the 
subject) was “in danger” of being re-analyzed as focus (or topic). 
From the early medieval period (that is, some time between the 8th 
and 10th century according to Horrocks) this happened with ov6eic: 


from an NQ which before the verb and the negation changed the 
meaning of the sentence in Classical Greek (cf. (5)) it was 
reinterpreted as a focused NPI in Early Medieval Greek, exactly 
because it was placed before the verb, extending at the same time its 
scope over the negation. The clitic indefinite ti¢ ‘someone / anyone’ 
followed a similar pattern. In the classical era it functioned as an 
NPI after the negated verb, but as a positive polarity item before it: 
in Early Medieval Greek it was reinterpreted as a focused NPI in pre- 
verbal position, having of course lost its clitic status. These changes 
occurred for two reasons, a sociolinguistic and an intra-linguistic 
one. The former involved the contact between Greek and other 
languages in the context of the broadened use of Greek in the post- 
classical world. The latter reason was the need for greater structural 
and interpretational uniformity: all NPIs (originally ovdeic, later tic, 
and even later the medieval kaveic ‘anyone / no one’) were licensed 
by NEGs in all environments and could finally be focalized as all 
other constituents (Horrocks 2014, 79-81). 

I fully endorse the argumentation proposed by Horrocks 
regarding the generalization of NPIs to pre-NEG position. However, 
the conditions referred to in the previous paragraph (the 
sociolinguistic and structural pressure) had already been present 
during the late pre-Christian centuries, and the question that arises 
is why it took the language so long (at best until the 8th century AD) 
to adjust to these conditions. The answer is that it did not. Examples 
(3) and (4) prove that this had already occurred by the 2nd century 
AD at the latest, i.e. around the same period that the Greek word 
order changes from SOV to VSO. If we add to the above evidence 
examples such as (13) and (14), which contain a wide range of 
inflected forms of NPIs in pre-NEG position and first appear, not by 
chance, from the 2nd century AD onwards, it is indeed strange why 
research had not focused up until now on the examination and 
interpretation of negative polarity and negative concord during this 
period. 


(13a) oteic ob EN eFeAntTat ait & — xElpdc pov 
no.one.NOM NEG neg.SUBJ extract.AOR.SUBJ.3SG her from hand.GEN my 


‘No one will save her from my hands.’ 


Septuagint Osee 2.12.2 (2nd c. AD) 


(13b) ov6eic ovK fKOUVOE TOV dvOpwmwv 
no.one.NOM NEG heard.3sG the men.GEN 


‘No man listened.’ 


Joannes Chrysostomus Fragmenta in Jere 
miam 64.944.14 (4th/5th c. AD) 


(13c) ovb6eis otk éFéBn, ei py éyw  pdvoc 
no.one.NOM NEG got.out.3sc if not I alone 


‘No one came out but me.’ 


Concilia Oecumenica Concilium universale Chalcedonense (451 AD) 


(14a) tod pndéva py (6etv... = Exew dyvwpovetv 
the.GEN no.one.ACC NEG mustINF have.AUX.INF — be.unjust.INF 


‘So that no one must be able to act unfeelingly.’ 


Aelius Aristides ITp0c¢ Aestivnv 96.9 (2nd c. AD) 


(14b) ig tv Anvov” tTovTnV Etepov pnbéva un = Ofjvat = Et 
to the tub.acc this other no-one.ACC NEG put.INF  let.INF 
‘May [the gods] not let [my heirs] put anyone else in this tub.’ 


IG X 2.1.563 (2nd/3rd c. AD) 


(14c) ef S&  pnfeic LT yévotto TIOAE[LOG... 
if PTCL no-one.NOM NEG BE.OPT.3SG Wwat.NOM 


‘But if there is no wart...’ 


Sopater Alaipeois (ntTnUAaTtwv 8.308.2 (4th c. AD) 


According to Holton et al. (2019; 1980), “[Late Medieval ovdeic] may 
be misused in more vernacular texts because of the influence of 
Kaveic/Kavevac, which requires a negative marker whatever its 
position in a negative sentence.” In other words what is implied here 
is that pre-NEG positioning of ovdeic is a Late Medieval “misuse” 
due to influence of xaveic (or, perhaps, tic). In the light of examples 
such as (3-4) and (13-14) above this view is shown to be far from 
the truth. Again, oV6eic is already a pre-NEG NPI in Late Antiquity, 
that is in a period long before the emergence of Medieval Greek 
Kaveic and tic as NPIs (cf. Horrocks 2014). Actually, there is one 


example (15) of the use of tic as a stressed pre-NEG NPI dating back 
to the 7th century AD (i.e. at least three or four centuries earlier than 
the respective examples given in Horrocks 2014, 57), but, still, 
oUV6eic predates tic in this particular role by 5 centuries. 


(15) Twa ovK §=exw ovde mo = ate AB iv oiSa 
anyone.ACC NEG  have.1sG neither where leave.INF know. 1SG 


‘T have no one and I don’t know where to go.’ 


Miracula Sancti Artemii Miracula xlv Sancti Artemii 44.8 


(7th c. AD) 


4Conclusions 


I have shown that the path from Classical to Modern Greek negators 
is not a peripheral or atypical implementation in the Greek data of 
the theoretical predictions of Jespersen’s Cycle, as is presented up 
until today in the literature, but that Greek is simply another 
example of a language covered by the traditional definition of the 
Cycle: the intermediate stage with ovdév as an NPI in pre-verbal 
position is attested from the 2nd century AD onwards (and this in 
itself is enough to explain the also pre-verbal position of Medieval/ 
Modern Greek dev). Thus, the later stages are placed in a much more 
justified causative and chronological frame. As a result, the 
generalization of NPIs to pre-Neg position (where their NQ-like 
function is already obsolete), and therefore the extension of their 
scope over negation, i.e. the evolution of the negative concord 
system from non-strict to strict, is not a phenomenon of Late 
Medieval Greek. It has already taken place during the first two 
centuries AD, in a period when the verb-final order is no longer the 
rule. In this respect, 2nd century AD Late Antiquity Greek is already 
much closer to Modern Greek than it is to the Classical language of 
the 5th and 4th centuries BC or even to Hellenistic Greek of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries BC. 
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Silvia Luraghi 

A Construction Grammar Approach to 
Ancient Greek Argument Structure 
Constructions 


1Introduction 


Two-place verbs with nominative subjects in Ancient Greek can take 
either the accusative or the genitive or the dative as a second 
argument. Typically, the same case can combine with groups of cases 
that are semantically quite disparate: Greek cases are highly 
polysemous morphemes. Diachronically, polysemy is the outcome of 
case syncretism, ie., the merger of inflectional categories. 
Accounting for case polysemy in synchrony, however, is a more 
complicated matter: crucially, information about diachronic 
developments is not available to speakers. 

Traditionally, case selection by specific verb is explained based 
on the individual meaning of cases. Contrary to this well-established 
tradition, in this paper I consider the case of the second argument as 
part of whole constructions, and focus on construction variation 
among NomAcc, NomDat and NomGen argument structure 
constructions. More specifically, I view the occurrence of one of the 
three constructions with semantically different verb groups as partly 
due to constructional polysemy but partly also constructional 
homonymy. 


CONSTRUCTION (frequency) 
FORM 


Syntactic properties 
Morphological properties 


Phonological properties 


Symbolic correspondence (link) 


Semantic properties 


Z ‘ (CONVENTIONAL) MEANING 
Pragmatic properties 


Discourse functional properties 


Fig. 7: The 
symbolic structure of constructions from Croft (2001, 18). 


2Construction Grammar 


In Construction Grammar (CxG), constructions are viewed as 
correspondences of forms and meanings. According to Bybee (2010, 
g): “A direct form-meaning pairing that has sequential structure and 
may include positions that are fixed as well as positions that are 
open”. A further implication of this view is that there is no sharp 
distinction between syntax and the lexicon: any combination of 
morphemes is considered a construction, that is, a holistic unit 
consisting of a pairing of form and meaning. 

Figure 7 shows a schematic representation of the structure of 
constructions: 


2.1Constructional polysemy 


When applied to verbs’ argument structure, such an approach 
entails viewing constructions’ meaning as existing “independently of 
particular verbs” (Goldberg 1995, 1). 

This approach differs from the view supported by proponents of 
the ‘syntax-semantics’ interface, such as for example Levin (1985). 
In particular: 


There is evidence that when the verb slide is found in the double 
object construction, ... its sense is not the purely physical transfer 
sense of slide but rather a transfer of possession sense. (Levin 
1985, 35) 


while “The semantics of (and constraints on) the full expressions 
are different whenever a verb occurs in a different construction ... 
these differences need not be attributed to different verb senses; 
they are more parsimoniously attributed to the constructions 
themselves”. (Goldberg 1995, 13) 


Goldberg (1995, 31-35) discusses the polysemy of dative shift in 
English as follows. This construction typically occurs with verbs of 
transfer e.g. give > recipient participant. It can extend to verbs with 
beneficiaries, with which no implication that the participant ever 
receives the transferred entity. 


(1) Chris gave Jan a cake. 
(2) Chris backed Jan a cake. 


The extension is based on a common feature, that is, the agent’s 
intention: in (2), Jan might never receive the cake, but it was Chris’ 
original intention that he did. 


2.2 Polysemy vs. homonymy 


The question left open by Goldberg’s approach as outlined above is 
whether polysemy can really account for the occurrence of formally 
identical constructions in any of all possible disparate contexts. In 
fact, Goldberg is aware of the possible circularity of an explanation 
that stretches meaning, and argued that homonymy should also be 
taken into account. She stresses the relevance of the verb’s meaning, 
along with the meaning of co-occurring arguments: 


In fact, there do exist instances of constructional homonymy: a 
single surface form having unrelated meanings. In order to 
identify which argument structure construction is involved in 
cases of constructional ambiguity, attention must be paid to 
individual verb classes. In fact, in order to arrive at a full 
interpretation of any clause, the meaning of the main verb and 
the individual arguments must be taken into account. (Goldberg 
2006, 38) 


3Ancient Greek argument structure constructions: 
Spatial vs. non-spatial as homonymous sub- 
constructions 


In the following sections, I argue that the three argument structure 
constructions under examination here constitute a case of 
constructional homonymy. They were underspecified for space, and 
only the context, i.e. the verbal meaning and the meaning of specific 
NPs, showed whether they instantiated the spatial sub-construction 
or the non-spatial one. 


3.1Spatial sub-construction 


As a consequence of case syncretism, the accusative, the dative and 
the genitive came to constitute a three-fold sub-system of local cases, 
replacing the original sub-system of PIE constituted by the allative 
accusative, the locative and the ablative: 


—PIE genitive + ablative > AG genitive. 
—PIE dative + locative > AG dative. 
—PIE accusative also has an allative function in other IE languages. 


This is partly visible with some prepositions (notably napa; Luraghi 
2008), but especially with two place verbs that, due to their 
semantics or to the occurrence of a spatial prefix (preverb), refer to 
situations that involve some spatial relation. In terms of 
constructions, diachronically we have the following development 
due to case syncretism: 

—Nomacc > Allative construction 

—NomGen > Ablative construction 

—NomDat > Locative construction 


(3) Hom., Od.1.176 ... €mel mo0AAol ioav 
dvépec Nuéetepov 6G As many men 
came to our home. 


(4) Hom., Od. 8.362  & dpa Kuspov 
tkave ... She went to Cyprus. 


(5) Hom., Od. 21.228-229 ... un Tis 
(6nta €EeANwv eyapoio ... So that 
nobody would see him going out of 


the palace. 
(6) Hdt. 2.80.1 oi vewtepoi avtHv Totor 
TMpEeoBUTEPOLOL OVVTUYXAVOVTEG 


eikovot Ti\¢ 0600 Kal Extpénovtat. 
Younger men, when they meet their 
elders, turn aside and give place to 
them in the way. 


(7) Hom., Od. 2.37 oti] 6& uéon Ayopf| 
.. He stood in the middle of the 
assembly. 


Spatial interpretation triggered by the verbal meaning (e.g. in (4) 
and (6)), by the type of argument (e.g. in (3) and (7)) or by preverbs 
such as ex- in (5), which can be duplicated by PPs with the 
corresponding preposition (Luraghi 2017). 

As a result of case syncretism the following constructions 
emerged: 


—NomGen (non-spatial) + NomAbI (spatial) > NomGen 
—NomDat (non-spatial) + NomLoc (spatial) ~ NomDat 


These constructions are underspecified for space. Remarkably, the 
NomAcc construction was already underspecified in PIE. The 
assumption that we have to do with two different sets of 
constructions though homonymous, rather than with a set of 
polysemous constructions is supported by diachronic developments, 
as spatial sub-constructions show two tendencies that are distinct 
from tendencies shown by non-spatial ones: 

—The co-occurrence of prepositions increases over time. 

— While passivization is increasingly frequent with all two-place 
verbs in non-spatial sub-constructions regardless of the case of 
the second argument, this does not happen with verbs that 
activate the spatial sub-construction (Conti 1998). 


3.2Non-spatial sub-construction 


In Table 8, I show the frequency of two-place verbs that take the 
three argument structure constructions in Homeric Greek. The data 
is based on a sample of 1,411 verbs analyzed in Sausa (2015). 


Tab. 8: Frequency of constructions in Homeric Greek. 


number of verbs tokens %ofverbs %of tokens 


NomAcc 1161 9829 73.53% 80.18% 


NomGen 207 1208 13.1% 9.85% 
NomDat 211 1221 13.36% 9.96% 
Total 1579 12258 


(NB: total of 1,579 is higher, because verbs that allow construction 
variation are counted twice or three times). 


The data can further be analyzed as follows: 

—NomAcc construction connected with change-of-state and change- 
of-position verbs: 685 out of 1,161 = 59% with NomAcc 
construction and 43.38% of the total. The spatial sub- 
construction with allative meaning accounts for 50 verbs. 

—NomGen construction connected with experiential verbs, contact 


verbs, change-of-state verbs with partially affected participants. 
—NomDat construction connected with Social interaction verbs > 
50.5% (107 verbs out of 211; spatial sub-construction 33 verbs). 


Remarkably, the NomAcc construction is the most productive one, 


as it extends to all types of verb. 


As already remarked, all non-spatial constructions can passivize 
(NomGen already sporadically in Homer, NomDat post-Homeric), 
see ex. (10) and (11) (Conti 1998; Luraghi 2010 and 2020). 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Hom., Od. 11.238 f zotapod 
Ypacoat’ “Evinijoc Ogio. She fell in 
love with a river, the divine Enipeus. 


Hdt. 3. 31. 6 tote Ev 61 O KapBvonc 
éynue THv épwpuevnv. So Cambyses 
married the beloved one. 


Hdt. 1.101.2 Amwxng pév vev 0 
Mnéikov é8vocg ovvéotpewe poUvov 
kal toUtou fp. Deioces then united 
the Median nation, and no other, and 
ruled it. 


Hdt. 3.74.15 0x0 to Kipov Xpépdioc 
dpyovtat Kal vm ovSevdc GAAov. 
They are ruled by Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus, and by no other. 


PARTITIVE 
“A PART OF A REFERENT UNDERGOES THE EFFECTS OF AN ACTION/PROCESS” 


ONLY A PART OF A REFERENT IS INVOLVED 


ACTION/PROCESS IS PARTIAL 
EVENT UNBOUNDED 


LOW TRANSITIVITY 


PART INVOLVED NOT SPECIFIED 


Fig. 8: Inferences arising from the partitive construction from Luraghi/ 


Kittila (2014). 


4The NomGen construction 


The NomGen construction is associated with low transitivity verbs, 


especially experiential verbs, as change of state verbs, indicating 
partial affectedness. Compare: 


(12) Thuc. 1.30.2 mAevoavtec €c Aeukada 
tv Kopwiwv anoiav tic yfic 
étepov. Sailing to Leucas, the colony 
of the Corinthians, they ravaged part 
of the country. 


(13) Thuc. 5.31.3 ot ‘HAetoi ... Aepeatav 
Th yf\v étepov. The Eleans ravaged 
the land of the Lepreates. 


Both the occurrence of the NomGen construction with low 
transitivity verbs and its occurrence with change-of-state verbs to 
indicate partial change of state are based on the partitive meaning of 
the genitive (Conti/Luraghi 2014): 


Note however that in the case of experiential verbs, some of which 
show alternation between the NomAcc and the NomGen 
construction, degrees of affectedness of the second participant are 
not relevant, as the second participant is not affected at all. With 
such verbs, a constructionist approach allows proposing an 
alternative explanation of construction variation. As has been 
pointed out among others by Malchukov (2005), constructions that 
imply low affectedness in the second participant (proto-patient in 
Malchukov’s terminology) also imply lower agentivity for the first 
participant, or proto-agent. Indeed, an occurrence such as (12) in 
which the verb occurs with the NomGen construction, implies that 
the first participant’s action was less effective than what is implied in 
(143) with the Nom-Acc construction. The first participant in the 
latter occurrence has full control over the state of affairs, which is 
depicted as accomplished, while in the former affectedness of the 
second participant is partial, and the first participant is 
characterized by a diminished degree of agency. 

This part of the meaning of the construction that focuses on the 
first participant is the channel that allows the extension of the 
construction of change-of-state transitive verbs to experiential 
situations, in which it is normally not the case that one can speak of 
degrees for affectedness for the proto-patient, which functions as 
stimulus with experiential verbs. On the other hand, experiencers 
are variously construed in terms of possible control, which in the 


domain of experience is reflected by awareness, attention and by the 

type of mental involvement of the experiencer in different types of 

experiential situations (see the detailed discussion in Luraghi 2020). 
NomDat NomInstr 


animate inanimate 


ser 


NomDat animate NomDat inanimate Fig. 9: 
Diachronic origin of the non-spatial NomDat sub-construction. 


5The NomDat construction 


The NomDat construction shows a strong connection with roles of 
human participants, including: 

—Recipient with verbs of transfer 

—Beneficiary 

—Possessor 

—Experiencer 

—Addressee 

—ludicantis 


As I remarked in the comments to Table 1, social interaction verbs 
account for over 50% of two-place verbs that take this construction. 
Social interaction verbs are verbs that denote situations which 
involve two human participants, an agent, and a second participant 
who, though not encoded as the agent, could potentially also become 
one by reacting to the action performed by the first participant. 
These verbs include the following groups: 

—-Inherently reciprocal situations e.g. dvtacw ‘meet with, 
encounter’, Gvtopai ‘meet’, Emdpvumt ‘rise against’, wopvayai 
‘fight’, udyouat ‘fight’, veikéw ‘quarrel’. 

—Verbs of communication e.g. A€y ‘tell’, ue80uEw ‘converse with’, 
ue-tavddw ‘address’, broKpivouani ‘reply’. 

—-Verbs of emotion with target stimuli e.g. yoAdouai ‘be/get angry 
at’, Kotéw ‘be/get angry at’, d6VooouM ‘be angry at, hate’, 
ucyaipw ‘grudge, hate’, pOovéw ‘envy’. 

—Asymmetrical relation between or among humans: 

o Verbs of helping and protecting e.g. dpfyw ‘aid’, duvvw 
‘defend, protect’, and dpKxéw ‘defend’: second participant 
positively affected by the action of the first participant. 


o Verbs of ruling and commanding e.g. Gvdoow ‘reign’, Gpxw 
‘command’, fyewovevo ‘command’, fyeéouda ‘lead’, 
Baousevw ‘reign’: outcome of the action not necessarily 
positive or possibly even be negative for the second 
participant => also occurring in the NomGen construction 
(difference in profiling). 


Remarkably, the occurrence of the NomDat construction with verbs 
of social interaction is partly due to constructional merger. Indeed, 
while the NomDat construction is typical of most of these verbs in 
other IE languages as well, and can be considered a PIE heritage, 
this is not the case with many inherently reciprocal verbs, with 
which the dative took over the comitative function of the 
instrumental. However, synchronically, they belong in the same 
semantic group of other verbs of social interaction. 

Diachronic CxG has been shown to account for various 
developments in the field of constructions, among which 
constructional merger: constructions with multiple origins have 
been shown to give rise to dynamic constructional networks whose 
structure may change at different stages (see Luraghi/Naccarato/ 
Pinelli 2020 with further references): this is the case of the NomDat 
construction as described in this section. 


5.1Inanimate NPs in the non-spatial NomDat 
construction 


Among verbs that take the NomDat construction in Homer, 107 out 
of 211 feature second arguments that refer to human participants, 
while another 33 instantiate the spatial sub-construction. This leaves 
us with another 71 verbs that take second arguments which refer to 
inanimate participants. 

As a consequence of case syncretism, the inanimate dative has 
taken over the functions of the instrumental: 
—Instrument 
—Cause 
—Reason 
—Manner 


Examples of the instrumental dative functioning as an adverbial are 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


Pl., Prt. 326 d3 Umoypdawavtec 
ypauude th ypapidi. Having drawn 
lines with the pen. 


Pl., Resp. 620 a5 Lloet tod yuvatkeiov 
yévouc ... oUK £8éAovoav ev yuvarki 
yevvnGetoav yevéo8ar. (He saw the 
soul that had been Orpheus, he said, 
selecting the life of a swan, because) 
out of hatred of the tribe of women, 
(owing to his death at their hands), it 
was unwilling to be conceived and 
born of a woman. 


E., Or. 1363 daxptoiot yap ‘EAAGS’ 
amaoav émAnoe. She filled all Greece 
with tears. 


Animacy plays a crucial role in disambiguating a dative NP, as 


shown in (17): 


(17) 


Hom., Il. 20.367-368 kai Kev éyW 
éméeoot Kal APavdtoiwl payoiuny, 
Eyxei 8 Apyadéov ... I too with words 
could fight even the immortals, but 
with the spear it would be hard. 


Verbs that take the NomDat construction and feature inanimate 
second arguments that do not instantiate the spatial sub- 
construction include verbs of rejoicing, as in (18) and (49) and of 
manipulation, as in (20). (21) shows a passive occurrence of the 


same verb: 


(18) 


(19) 


Hom., Il. 7.311-312 Alavi ... Ayatol 
cic Ayauéuvova Stov Gyov kexyapnota 
vikn. The Achaeans led Ajax, who 
rejoiced for the victory, to divine 
leader Agamemnon. 


Hom., Od. 15.400—401 ... weTa yap Te 
kal GAyeor tépmeta avnp, d¢ Tic 6H 
ova moAAG wa0n ... A man who 
suffered much, later even takes 
delight in his pains. 


(20) Hdt. 1.171.4 kai oi THEA EFevpypata 
éyéveto, Totot ot “EAAnves Expt|oavto. 
They invented three things that the 
Greeks made use of. 


(21) Hdt. 7.144.2 al 6€ &¢ 1O wpev 
énom8noav ovK eéxpno8noav. They 
(the ships) were not used for the 
purpose for which they had been 
made. 


5.2Polysemy or homonymy? 


Summarizing the discussion about the non-spatial NomDat sub- 

construction in the two preceding sections, one can outline the 

following diachronic explanation, which is represented in Figure 9. 

—Case syncretism: PIE instrumental merged with the dative/ 
locative. 

—NomDat construction (already underspecified for space) merged 
with the NomInstr construction. 

—NomInstr construction: inanimate NPs > verbs of manipulation; 
animate NPs ~— inherently. reciprocal situations (comitative 
instrumental). 


The question is now whether the NomDat non-spatial sub- 
construction should also be taken as instantiating two homonymous 
constructions kept distinct by the animacy feature or whether we 
have to do with a single polysemous construction. 

I would like to suggest that we have to reckon with a single 
construction, and that the link between the group of semantic roles 
of human participants and the group of semantic roles on inanimate 
participants is provided by the notion of interactivity. In the case of 
human participants, this prototypically indicates the likelihood for 
the second participant to be actively involved in the event by 
responding to the action of the first participant. In the case of 
inanimate participants, active involvement must be taken as the 
likelihood to be manipulated by the agent, and prototypically 
constitutes a feature of the instrument role (Luraghi 2020). 

In order to illustrate this point, let us consider the constructions 
of the verb ypaopat. This verb has the same root as the impersonal 
form yp7 ‘it is necessary’, ‘there is need of. As other verbs indicating 


need, it takes the NomGen construction in Homer. Already in 
Homer, it also occurs with the meaning ‘make use’, either without a 
second argument (Hom, II. 23.834), or the formulaic expression 
peol yap kexpnt’ aya8fjow (Hom., Od. 3.266, 14.421, 16.398) ‘s/he 
had a positive attitude’, which suggests using one’s understanding 
and good will to deal with other people. In addition, the NomDat 
construction also occurs with verbs that indicate a consultation with 
an oracle, and typically the second arguments refers to the soul of a 
dead person, as in (22) (see further Hom., Od. 10.493 and 23.323): 


(22) Hom., Od. 11.164-165 ... xpel@ pe 
KaTHyayev cig  Aidao wouxt| 
ypnoouevov Onfaiov  Teipeciao: 
Necessity brought me down to the 
house of Hades to consult the spirit of 
Theban Teiresias. 


After Homer, we find the NomDat construction with inanimate 
second arguments in the meaning ‘make use of, as shown in (20), 
and with human second arguments in the additional meaning ‘have 
intercourse with someone’, as in (23): 


(23) Hdt. 2.181.2 tf émeite ovyKAivoito 0 
‘Apaoic, pioyeobar ovK oldc Te 
éyiveto, thor S& GAna yvvaigi 
éypGto. But whenever Amasis lay 
with her, he became unable to have 
intercourse, though he managed with 
every other woman. 


Both with inanimate and with animate participants the construction 
can occur with predicative adjuncts, and mean ‘treat someone as’ 
(human), as in the expressions ypfjo8ai tivi We moAEniW / xpoOai 
TIL WC PAW ‘treat as an enemy / treat as a friend’, or ‘use something 
as’ (inanimate), as in (24): 


(24) Xen., Mem. 3.14.4 Omotepa TG) oiTW 
6yww fh tT@ SypwW oitw yxproetal. 
(Watch) whether he will use the bread 
as meat or whether he will use the 
meat as bread. 


The polysemy of the NomDat construction with ypdouai shows that 


there is a common semantic core, constituted by the notion of an 
interactive relation, and that the nature of the interaction, whether it 
involves active reaction from the second participant, or whether it 
involves manipulation, depends on its likelihood to play a more or 
less active role. 
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Emilia Ruiz Yamuza 
Past Tenses of Modal Verbs: €6et and 
(€)xpfv in Attic Tragedy and Comedy 


1Introduction 


Ancient Greek modal verbs have recently been under analysis with 
studies discussing a general description of modal verbs (Ruiz 
Yamuza 2008), their grammaticalization or pragmaticalization 
process (Ruiz Yamuza 2008, 51-67, Allan 2013, 11-30; Revuelta 
2017a, 158-188; 2017b, 34-41), and the description of their role in 
the semantic space of modality (Allan 2013, 30-43). However, there 
has not been intensive consideration of the use of past tenses as 
epistemic modality markers, the content of past tenses in the 
speaker-oriented modality domain in a specific corpus, or the 
pragmatic value of the use of past tenses.4i2 The fact that the 
evolutive process of past forms of O@ei\w has received a great deal of 
attention by Allan and Revuelta, compels me to focus on the study of 
the deontic uses of the past forms of the other two modal verbs of 
the same domain: Sei and ypr}. 

The pragmatic reading of past tenses is an issue usually not taken 
into consideration in Ancient Greek. Particularly, I am referring to 
the fact that past tenses of modal verbs might be markers of negative 
politeness.4:3 In other languages, it is a fact widely recognized that 
past tenses can convey pragmatic meanings.4:4 They can be used to 
describe non past, but present situations and to provide more polite 
presentations of the situation. A chain of succeeding inferences, 
which ultimately leads to the interpretation of an interpersonal 
relation with respect to the hearer, has been invoked to explain the 
fact. Following Patard (2014, 91) “the use of a past tense thus invites 
the inference of {negative politeness} from the speaker”. The same 
inferences, following the Uniformitarian Principle, could have been 
made by speakers of Ancient Greek.4:5 And, consequently, not all 
cases of past modal verbs with present references are counterfactual. 
Upon further analysis of the communicative situation and the 
hierarchical position of the Hearer and Speaker, some of them 


should be considered cases of negative politeness. In example (1), 
Medea is trying to apologize to Jason, by blaming herself for her 
previous irrational behavior. She is not complaining or rebuking, but 
she makes a suggestion by giving Jason some advice about his 
behavior in the immediate future. 


(1) Eur., Med. 890-891 
ovKovv xpfiv 0° Ouoloto@ar Kaxois, | 
ov8’ aviteiver van Avtl vyTiov. 
So you ought not to imitate our 
nature or return our childishness 
with childishness. (transl. Kovacs) 


The second issue is related to Speaker-oriented modality. Modal 
verbs in deontic meaning are used as markers of Speaker-oriented 
modality. They appear in interrogative and declarative sentences. In 
both cases, modal verbs can have a Speaker-oriented modality 
reading. The incorporation of a more complex theory of speech acts 
allows a finer description of the examples; cf. the proposals of 
Risselada (1993, 48-49) for Latin (based in Searle 1976 and 1984) 
and Denizot (2011, 24). 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the domain of orders, 
although, there are other different domains equally interesting, 
mainly the domain of expressives. Expressive acts serve to indicate a 
psychological state of the speaker brought about by a state of affairs 
expressed by the proposition.4:6 Lament has been added to the list of 
Searle’s expressive speech acts by Norrick (1978). Lamenting is the 
same sort of act concerning one’s own misfortune as condoling is to 
that of others. Expressives are speech acts not (primarily) concerned 
with a description of State of Affairs in some real or hypothetical 
world, but rather with the speaker’s emotion about such states of 
affairs. The existence of the State of Affairs involved is neither 
affirmed nor denied in these speech acts: it is simply presupposed 
(Haverkate 1984). Expressive speech acts are in general speaker- 
oriented: the emotions expressed are those of the speaker. The 
commitments that are involved are those of sincerity. The 
perlocutionary effect is often no more than that, it creates an 
acknowledgment of the speaker’s emotions for the addressee, 
although in the more assertive-like expressive acts (exclamations) 
the perlocutionary effect of instilling the same emotions in the 
addressee may also be involved.4i7 The boundaries of expressive 


speech acts are not very strict. There is a gradual transition from 
expressive acts into directives (and third person directives) via 
wishes (Risselada 1993, 40—41).418 The description of a situation as 
undesirable leads to the implicature that the speaker wants the 
situation to be changed. The conversational implicature allows, in 
some cases, an understanding of lamentations as an indirect type of 
wish. 


2Data 


In Table 9 I present the global data of the corpus. The data are from 
complete works, not fragments. It is a well-known phenomenon 
(Goodell 1914) that in the evolution of the system, Set is the form 
which survives, whereas ypr is reduced to a relic in some cultivated 
authors. In comparison with Platonic data, the position of the 
modals is completely different. In Sophocles, ypr| is more frequent 
than dei, 77 examples versus 60. In Euripides, the difference 
between both increases and ypr) is used in 323 examples versus 150 
examples of Sei. In Aristophanes, ypr is more frequently used, but 
the difference is less than in Euripides. The proportion is inverted in 
Plato, and Set doubles the examples of yp, which is the dominant 
form in Hellenistic and imperial times. 


Tab. 9: General data. 


dei #5et Xp Xpijv éXxpiiv 
Sophocles 52 8 68 9 0 
Euripides 145 5 220 62 41 
Aristophanes 108 10 87 27 26 
Plato 985 551 


The issue regarding the alternance of ypfjv and €xpijv forms should 
be mentioned in the first place. Following Platnauer and Olson, we 
cannot regard either form as incorrect and €ypijv is a normal variant 
(metri gratia) of ypijv.419 


2.1Epistemic domain 


Table 10 presents the data of the modal in the epistemic domain: 


realis, counterfactual. I indicate the polite uses as well. 


Tab. 10: Epistemic content and polite uses. 


Sophocles Sophocles Euripides Euripides Aristophanes Aristopha- 
Present Ref- Past Refer- PresentRef- Past Refer- Present Ref- nes 


erence ence erence ence erence Past Refer- 
ence 

Realis 0 3 0 23 0 5 
(piv 

Realis 25et (0) 6 0 3 (0) 0 
Counterfac- 5 0 24 37 21 8 
tual 

(&)xpiiv 

Counterfac- 2 0 1 10) 6 5 
tual 

FSe1 

(Politeness) 1 0 18 (0) 19 0 
(@)xpiiv 

(Politeness) (0) 0 1 (0) 1 0 


fet 


In general, in past references, counterfactual examples of (€)ypfjv 
outnumber realis examples by 45 to 31. In present references the 
distribution of polite forms and counterfactual ones is more 
equivalent, although counterfactual forms outnumber polite forms 
by 50 to 38. The proportion of past and present references is not 
equivalent in Euripides and Aristophanes. It seems that in 
Aristophanes the past of modal verbs is used more frequently as a 
counterfactual marker in present reference. 

The past form expresses realis content: an obligation fulfilled in 
the past. For example, in Medea’s utterance when her revenge is 
complete: 


(2) Eur., Med. 1360 tij¢ ofjc yp we xpiiv 
Kkapdiac AvOnwapny. 
For I have touched your heart in the 
vital spot, as I should. (transl. Kovacs) 


The past conveys a counterfactual meaning, referring to the past, as 
in (3) or to the present. Hecuba speaks to Polymestor who had killed 
her son: 


(3) Eur., Hec. 1224-1225 cal uv Tpequv 

ev Wc oe nals’ eéxpiiv tpépew | 
owoac te tov gov, eixeg Gv KaAdv 
KAEOC" 
And besides, if you were rearing my 
son safe and sound, as you should 
have reared him, and keeping him 
safe, you would have good repute. 
(transl. Collard) 


A politeness strategy is conveyed in the past form in Hecuba’s mouth 
speaking with Agamemnon: 


(4) Eur., Hec. 1187-1188 Ayduepvov, 
AvOpanoiow ovK Exypf|v note |Tv 
Tpayuatwv tiv yA@ooav ioxverv 
TIAEOV" 
Agamemnon, men ought never to 
have a tongue more powerful than 
their deeds. (transl. Collard) 


2.2Past in other domains of modality 


The following parameters have been taken into consideration: the 
type of situation described by the infinitives — actions, states, 
achievements —, or the subject of the infinitive — hearer, third 
person, etc.—; whether the agent of the action is expressly 
mentioned, and, particularly, whether the agent is the hearer, and 
whether the action to be taken is directly referred or implied to. In 
expressive acts, the speaker makes himself present and there is 
special attention paid to whether this happens in a covert or open 
manner. 

From a pragmatic point of view, I have focused on the 
relationship between speaker and hearer and their relative positions 
in terms of distance and power.420 Special attention has been paid to 
discourse and attitudinal markers, and to interjections, as clues of 
the speaker’s involvement in different ways (Biraud 2011, 140). 
Indeed, there has been a careful study of the context. 


Tab. 11: Other domains of modality. 


Sophocles 
()xpfiv 
Sophocles 
Edel 
Euripides 
()ypiiv 
Euripides 
Z5e1 
Aristophanes 
()xpfiv 
Aristophanes 
Exetaal 


DD DI DI ID Il Il 
(order, (lamentation > (order, (lamentation > 
advice) wish) advice) wish) 

1 2 3 1 1) 2 
5 1) 2 0 1) 1 
42 27 18 9 3 3 
2 1 0 1 10) 1 
8 25 2 12 5 1 
6 2 0 1 0 1 


(Explanations: DD stands for “Declarative Direct Ilocutionary Force”, DI for 
“Declarative Indirect Illocutionary Force”, ID for “Interrogative Direct Illocutionary 
Force”, and II for “Interrogative Indirect Hlocutionary Force”.) 


Example (5) is a declarative sentence, which maintains its basic 
illocutionary force: 


(5) 


Soph., OT 394 

Kaito 16 y’ aiviyw’ ovyt Ttovmdvtoc 
Hv| avSpoc Sieuteiv, GAA pavteiac 
&dev 


Yet the riddle, at least, was not for the first comer to read: there was 


need of a seer’s help.(transl. Jebb) 


There are also declarative sentences expressing an indirect directive 
act, giving polite and less polite orders. In (6) the nurse gives an 


indirect order to Phaedra: 


(6) 


Eur., Hipp. 297-299 elev, ti orydic; 
oUK éyxpiiv orytiv, téxvov, | GAN’ HW’ 
edéyyey, ef Tw) KAaAGC AEyw 

Well, why are you silent? You ought 
not to be mute, child, but should 
either refute me if I have said 
something amiss. (transl. Kovacs) 


Declarative sentences expressing an indirect directive act frequently 
give recommendations. In (7) Philoctetes tries to influence 
Neoptolemus’s decision to go to Troy. The sentence conveys an 
advice or a polite recommendation for the future: 421 


(7) Soph., Phil. 1363-1366 xypi\v yap oe 
unt’ avtov mot’ &¢ Tpoiav podety, | 
Yutig tt Aseipyetrv, ot ye ood 
KabvBppioav, | matpd0c  yepac 
ovA@vteg eita toloSe od | el 
Evupaxnoowv Kay’ dvayKageic tobe; 
You should never yourself revisit 
Troy, and should prevent me from 
going there, seeing that those men 
have done you outrage by stripping 
you of your father’s arms. After that, 
will you go to fight at their side, and 
compel me to do the same? (transl. 
Jebb) 


The type of directive act conveyed by the modal verb can be a 
request. In the following example the request is made by the leader 
of the chorus to Menelaus: 


(8) Eur., <Andr. 421-424 Qktip’ 

akovoao’: oiktpa yap ta Svotvyf | 
Bpotoig Gnac, Kav Ovpatog wv 
Kupf. | &¢ SuBaow 8 eypiiv oe 
maida ony dye, | Mevédae, kat 
THVO’, Wo ANAAAAXOFl MOVwv. 
I hear and feel pity. For misfortune is 
pitiable in the eyes of all mortals, 
even if they are no kin. But you, 
Menelaus, must bring your daughter 
and this woman to an agreement so 
that she may be freed from misery. 
(transl. Kovacs) 


The strength of the directive depends on a combination of factors 
and cannot be described as the result of a single linguistic feature. 
Some suitable evidence of this is the next example (9). The sentence 
gives a forceful order in the conversation. This understanding 
derives from the semantics of the verb f\ke1v. The order is so urgent 


that the speaker at the very moment he utters the order wants it to 
be already done. Olson’s translation is highly accurate: “You should 
have been back already!” (Olson 1998, 268): 


(9) Ar., Pax 1039-1041 {TP.} Tavti 

Sé6pata. Tideoo TH pNpW AaBov: 
éyo 8 éni omddayyv ecim Kal 
OvAnpata. | {OI.} Euoi peanoet tadta 
y> {TP.} AAA’ fKewv éexpiiv. |{OI.} 
T6ov, mapeun. M@v éemoyetv oot 
50K); 
{Trygeus} Wait. Here are the legs, 
place them upon the altar. For myself 
I mean to go back to the entrails and 
the cakes. {Servant} I'll take care of 
them, {Trygeus} but I want you here. 
{Servant} Well then, here I am. Do 
you think I have taken long? (transl. 
O’ Neill) 


Interrogative sentences can appear in indirect expressive 
illocutionary acts such as laments. Thus, Philoctetes laments the 
death of other heroes and Odysseus’ survival (10): 


(10) Soph., Phil. 428-430 ed @ed-422 Ti 

Sita Set oxomeiv, 66’ ofde pev | 
teOvic’, OSvocedc 8 gotw ad 
Kavtave’ iva | xpiiv avtl tobtwv 
avtov avddcGat vexpov; 
What are we to look for, when these 
men have died, but Odysseus here 
again lives, when in their place he 
should have been announced as 
dead? (transl. Jebb).423 


Declarative sentences can convey an indirect expressive illocutionary 
act, namely a desire. The wish is clearer in the words uttered by the 
chorus leader to Amphitryo or in Philoctetes’ mouth: 


(11) Eur., HF 1078-1080 tote Oavetv 0° 
éypfiv Ote Sdauaptt oft | Movov 
Ouoomopwv Epodrec eExmpagac, | 
Tagiwv mepi-KAvotov Gotu mépoac. 
Well for you if you had died in that 


(12) 


day, when for your wife, you went 
forth to exact vengeance for her slain 
brothers by sacking the Taphian’s sea- 
beat town. (transl. Coleridge) 


Soph., Phil. 416-418 Oiuo. tdAac. 
AAW obxy 0 Tvdéws yovoc, | ov8’ 
OUENOANTOS Miobpov Aaeptiw, | ov 
unja24 8d-vwor toboSe yap un Civ 
&6et. 

Oh, no! But the son of Tydeus, and 
Sisyphus’s offspring that was bought 
by Laertes -they will not die, since 
they do not deserve to live! (transl. 
Jebb) 


Interrogative sentences can keep their basic illocutionary force: 


(13) 


Ar., Ach. 539-540 KavtedOev dn 
matayos fv TOV domidwv. | Epet tic" 
«OU xpijv'» GAAd Ti Exp, einate. 

And after that it was clashing of 
shields. Says one, “They ought not.” 
But you tell me, what ought they to 
have done? (transl. Sommerstein) 


But this is not always the case: interrogative sentences can also 
convey a directive speech act in an indirect way. Thus, in the next 
example Paris tries to wake up his brother: 


(14) 


Eur., Rhes. 643 

“Extop, Kka8evdeic; ok EyeipecBai o” 
eXphiy; 

Hector, are you asleep? Should you 
not awake? (transl. Coleridge) 


Interrogative sentences can also express lamentations in an indirect 
way. Andromache laments425 her life in (16): 


(15) 


Eur., Andr. 395-396 ti 6& pe Kal 
Texelv &xypiv | Ax8oc tT én’ GyOer 
tH16e TPOGVEGOar SitAODv; 

Why must I even have given birth 
and doubled the burden I bear? 
(transl. Kovacs) 


3Conclusions 


Counterfactuality is not the only function of the past forms €6e1 and 
(€)xpfjv, since both forms are used as markers of politeness. In the 
Speaker-oriented modality domain, past forms are also used to 
express the negative opinion of the speaker about a past or present 
situation, such as lamentations or condolences. The fact that there 
are two different ways of expressing possible and counterfactual 
wishes in Ancient Greek allows the hypothesis that both are in 
different but interconnected provinces of the domain. Possible 
wishes are a type of less prototypical directive acts and 
counterfactual wishes are, originally, a type of expressive acts. Past 
forms also convey other Speaker-oriented modality meanings, 
mainly polite orders, recommendations, and advice. 
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1Introduction 


In this paper, I present the results of a research I have conducted 
into the strategies adopted by the two classical Greek historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, to organize information in their 
narrative passages in order to ensure that the actual sequence of 
events is clear. Much of this research has been inspired by the 
continued teaching of Professor Emilio Crespo, who has dealt, 
throughout his long career, with both grammatical aspect (e.g. 
Crespo 2009), and the structure of discourse, through his studies on 
the cohesion of discourse and the connectors that contribute to it 
(e.g. Crespo 2019). 

My analysis will consist of a detailed study of two passages: 
Herodotus 6.87—103, which corresponds to the prelude to the battle 
of Marathon (490 BCE), and Thucydides 6.42—53, which gathers the 
prolegomena of the Athenian attack on Syracuse (415 BCE). Each of 
the passages contains about 1,600 words and has been chosen due to 
the similarity of their content and because they offer a good basis for 
comparing each author’s chosen technique for transmitting the 
sequence of events. 

The starting point for my research is, first of all, the fact that the 
Greek language, like all languages, relies on a series of lexical and 
grammatical resources that allow events to be ordered temporally 
within a narration.426 Writers, therefore, make use of various 
resources, including adverbs and adverbial expressions (stpotepov, 
ueta 6é etc.), prepositional phrases (ueta 5 totto, etc.), noun 


phrases (tf, votepaiad, tT) mpotépw étei etc.), and temporal 
subordinate clauses. The primary function of all these elements is to 
order the events described in a relative temporal sequence, that is, in 
relation to each other. On the other hand, it has already been shown 
(see, for example, Hettrich 1976, Ruijgh 1985, Rijksbaron 1988 and 
20023, 12-15, among others) that aspectual themes can involve 
interpretations that allow us to reconstruct the relationship of the 
relative time shared between various events.427 

Nevertheless, there is an extremely important device that is used 
to mark the temporal sequence within a narration and that, in my 
opinion, has not received the attention it deserves, namely the iconic 
presentation of events.428 It has already been recognized that the 
ordering of the sentences in the same sequence in which the events 
described occurred — which we could call the “ueni, uidi, uici effect” 
— is the basic procedure for establishing the temporal relations 
among the narrated events. So far, to my knowledge, there has been 
neither a general analysis of the importance of this factor in Greek 
prose narrations — actually, we do not know something as simple as 
which is the percentage of cases in which the iconic order of events is 
preserved in narratives — nor a study of how this effect interacts with 
the other procedures, lexical and grammatical, which have a similar 
function in communicative terms. I have therefore chosen these two 
aspects as the main objectives of this article. Given space limitations, 
however, I will only be able to present provisional results on these 
phenomena. 


2Basic data on the excerpts from Herodotus and 
Thucydides 


Data of relevance extracted from the two passages chosen for our 
research can be presented as follows: 429 


Tab. 12: Basic data from the excerpts. 


—_-_ Adt.6.87-103 Th.6.42-53 

Number of words — - -o20.O:CST OD 
Number of verbal 318 279 
forms 

Number of 117 64 


syntactically inde- 


pendent periods 


As we can see from the figures, the two passages are basically of the 
same length and have very similar word counts. On the other hand, 
if we accept that each verbal form (that is, the personal forms, the 
infinitives, and the participles; I will leave out verbal adjectives or 
verbal nouns) describes an event, there is no notable difference 
either: Herodotus uses 318 verbal forms, compared to the 279 in 
Thucydides. This implies that sentence structures, organized mainly 
around verbs, contain in Thucydides, on average, more words than 
Herodotus, since there are fewer verb forms for a similar number of 
words. The difference, however, is not particularly relevant. There is 
a significant difference, however, in the number of independent 
syntactic periods, understood as those sentence structures that do 
not depend syntactically on others, but that are coordinated or 
juxtaposed in the discourse. Herodotus’ text contains 117, almost 
double that of Thucydides (64). From this we can deduce that 
Herodotus prefers a simpler sentence syntax to Thucydides, since in 
the former we see more independent periods and therefore less 
subordination with a similar number of verb forms. 

As far as our research is concerned, this will imply that the 
sequence of events must be analyzed more times between 
syntactically independent periods in Herodotus than in Thucydides. 
On the contrary, in Thucydides we will need to analyze the sequence 
more often between the event described by the personal verb and 
those described by dependent verbal forms, such as participles, 
infinitives, or subordinate clauses with a personal verb. 

The global data from each of the two passages studied, on the 
other hand, yields a truly impressive figure: the maintenance of the 
iconic order of events, that is, the ordering of sentence clauses in the 
same order in which the events occur, is 88.4% in the Herodotus 
selection and 94.3% in that of Thucydides. In other words, the iconic 
order is not maintained in Herodotus in just 37 passages of the 318 
in which an event is described by means of a verbal form; in the case 
of Thucydides, this phenomenon is even rarer: it only affects 16 of 
the 279 verbal forms of the passages. This means that in the vast 
majority of cases in which one real event preceded another they are 
arranged linearly, as we see in (1):430 


(4) Hadt. 6.9601 5€ Tlépoa ... Evémpnoav 


kal Ta ipa Kai tTHv mOAW. tadta 5€ 
moujoavtec éml tag GAAac vij-couc 
Avayovto. 

The Persians ... burnt their temples 
and their city. After doing this, they 
set sail for the other islands. 


It is clear that the Persians first burned (€vémpnoav) the city and its 
temples and only later did they head (Avayovto) towards the rest of 
the islands. The phenomenon remains the same when it comes to 
the temporal relationship between the main and the subordinate 
clauses.431 When the subordinate clause describes an event prior to 
that of its main clause, such as that of the clause introduced by 
éne15n in (2), it is usually placed beforehand; on the contrary, when 
it is a later event, like the one in the final clause introduced by iva in 
(3), it is usually placed afterwards: 
(2) Th. 6.46.5 émedny SihAdev oO 
AOYOG OTL OVK ein Ev TH Eyéoty 
TA YpHata, TOAANV TV aitiav 
elyov x10 TOV OTPATLWTOHV. 
When the news got abroad that 
there was not the money 
supposed at Egesta, they were 
much blamed by the soldiers. 
(3) Th. 6.48 AAKLBLGSNs SE OVK EMH 
ypival TacavTyH suvduet 
AmpaKktoug dareAOeiv, AAA’ 
TElptobat Kai TOUC LiKEeAOUG 
TOUS HEV AMloTaVal and THV 
Lupakooiwv, Tovc S& @irouc 
moleiobat, (va ottov kal 
OTPATLAV MAPEXWOL. 
Alcibiades said that a_ great 
expedition like the present must 
not disgrace itself by going away 
without having done anything. 
On the contrary, ... efforts must 
be made to make some of the 
Sicilians revolt from the 
Syracusans, and to obtain the 
friendship of others, in order to 


have corn and troops. 


In cases where two events occur simultaneously, the order may vary. 
When it comes to independent periods, the sequence in which they 


occur does not matter, as in (4). 


(4) 


Hdt. 6.100.2 oi pév yap avtiv 
&BovdAevovto ExAutetv Thy MOAI Ec TA 
akpa tij¢ EvBoing, GAdoi 6€ avtiv 
iS1a KépSea mpooSeKdpevoi Tapa Tob 
Tlépoew oloeo@8ar mpodooinv 
EoKEVACOVTO. 

Some of them planned to leave the 
city and make for the heights of 
Euboea; others plotted treason in 
hope of winning advantages from the 
Persians. 


The passage refers to the various attitudes and decisions made by 
different groups of inhabitants of Euboea, simultaneously and in 
parallel, before the arrival of the Persians. 

When dealing with events described by means of a main and a 
subordinate clause, the subordinate event can appear before (5) or 


after (6) the main one: 


(5) 


(6) 


Hat. 6.89 év @ Ov KoptvOiwv é5éo0vt0 
xpfioat oiot véac, €év TOvTW 
Sie~8apn Ta mpTypATA. 

While they were asking’ the 
Corinthians to lend them ships, the 
affair was ruined. 


Th. 6.49.1 Aduayoc 5€ dvtikpuc En 
xpfivar mAeiv éni Lupakovoac Kat 
IPOS Th MOAEL WE TAXLOTA THV LaYNnV 
nmoietoba, ~wo ETL AmapdoKevot TE 
eloi kal udAlota ExmteANYLEVOL. 
Lamachus, on the other hand, said 
that they ought to sail straight to 
Syracuse, and fight their battle at 
once under the walls of the town 
while the people’ were _ still 
unprepared, and the panic at its 
height. 


The immediate conclusion that can be drawn from this data is that 
the iconic arrangement of the story constitutes a fundamental factor 
for the presentation of the relative order of events in the narrative of 
the two historians, although with some slight differences depending 
on the author. And it is also important to notice that the iconic 
arrangement affects not only to independent clauses, but also to the 
syntactic periods formed by a main clause and a subordinate clause. 

This first conclusion immediately leads us to ask a question: 
What procedures do Herodotus and Thucydides use to indicate the 
relative order of events in the passages where the iconic sequence 
narrative is not maintained? We will devote the rest of this article to 
answering this question. 


3Cases in which the iconic temporal order is not 
preserved in the narrative sequence 


As we have already seen, there are not many cases in which the 
iconic order is not respected in the passages analyzed. Similarly, 
there does not seem to be a single pattern for all of them, since it 
occurs, in very few cases, between main periods, but also between 
the main and the subordinate phrase. In the latter case, we have 
examples of the four basic types of subordination in Greek: 
conjunctional subordination, relative subordination, infinitives and 
participles. What interests us here is to see which procedures or 
markers allow the receiver of the narration — in this case the reader 
— to reconstruct the temporal sequence. For explanatory clarity, we 
will differentiate between each of the contexts. 


3.1Inversion of the linear order between 
independent periods 


In the two selections of passages that we have studied there are only 
six examples of the iconic order being inverted between independent 
periods: four in Herodotus and two in Thucydides. It is noticeable 
that in three of the six cases, the post-posed sentences are connected 
to the previous one by yap, as in (7):432 


(7) Hdt. 6.88-89 AOnvator 6& ov 
mapayivovtal é¢ 6£ov" ov yap Etvxov 
éodoat véeg opt agwpaxol Tio 


Alylvn-téwv ovpBaretv. 

but the Athenians were not there at 
the right time, for they did not have 
ships worthy to fight the Aeginetans. 


Nevertheless, the particle yap cannot be said to restore the sequence 
of events, because this particle is also used in cases when there is no 
rupture of the iconic sequence, as in (8): 


(8) Hdt. 6.96 &« tod Tkapiov meAayeoc 
MPOOMEPOLEVOL Mpooepelvav Th 
Nag (ént tavtnv yap 6 apwtnv 
émetyov otpateveoGat oi Tlépoat) ... 
When they approached Naxos from 
the Icarian sea and came to land (for 
it was Naxos which the Persians 
intended to attack first), ... 


In this sentence, the Persians’ approach towards Naxos is justified 
because they had planned to conquer this island first. The plan is 
still valid when they approached Naxos and is_ therefore 
contemporary to the approach. This is proof that yap in a postposed 
sentence does not imply by itself anteriority or simultaneity. 433 

The aorist form of the verb (€tvxyov) in (7) does not restore the 
sequential order of events either, because there are other cases with 
yap and the imperfect that also require an earlier interpretation, 
despite being postponed, such as in (9): 


(9) Hdt. 6.91.1-2 4x0 tovtov 6é Kai dyoc 
opi éyéveto, TO ExKOdoac8ai oVK oioi 
Te €YEVOVTO EMPNXAVOHLEVOL, ON’ 
EpOnoav EKMEGOVTEG MPOTEPOV &k THC 
vijoou fF oi (gov yevéo8a trv Beov. 
émtakool-ovg ydp 61 tod Sipou 
Gwyprjoavtes eEfjyov We AnoAEovtEs. 
Because of this a curse fell upon them, 
which despite all their efforts they 
could not get rid of by sacrifice, and 
they were driven out of their island 
before the goddess would be merciful 
to them. They had taken seven 
hundred of the people alive and they 
led these out for slaughter. 


In this case, Herodotus goes on to expose the consequences of the 
impious behavior of the people of Aegina (G0 tovtov ... Tv Beov) 
before explaining what had caused the goddess’ wrath. The link 
between the two series of situations and events is yap, which 
indicates that this second sentence has a type of logical connection 
with the preceding one. Nevertheless, the imperfect of this second 
sentence (€&fjyov) does not allow us to deduce by itself that this 
action was prior to that of the previous sentence. 

Therefore, the only conclusion we can draw is that the real 
sequence of events can only be restored from the context. In (7), the 
reason for the Athenians’ delay can only be a previous lack of ships. 
In (8), the validity of the plan against Naxos must be granted during 
the development of that same plan. Finally, in (9), it is taken as a 
given that divine punishment must necessarily follow an impious 
act. This forces us to interpret €&fyov as an event prior to the one in 
the preceding sentence. 

The other examples in which there is inversion of the iconic order 
of events among main syntactic periods confirm this proposal. So, in 
(10), we have another passage with the particle yap in the second 
period, but with a main verb in the imperfect: 


(10) Th. 6.53.1-2 kai kataAauBavovol TV 
Ladapwiav vatv €&k tHv AOnvidv 
f\kovoav emi te AAKiBiadnv... Kal em’ 
GAAove tTIvAc TOV OTpATIMTHV TOV 
<pév> pet’ avtod pepnvupéevav mept 
TOV HLVOTHPIOV Wc AoePovvTwWV, TOV 
S€ Kai mepi tHv Epudv. of yap 
AOnvato, ened otpand 
anémAevoev, ovSEv NHooov Ajtnow 
énolovto THv mepl TA pvOTHpIA Kal 
Tv mepl TOUS Epudic Spac8Eevtwv. 
There they found that the Salaminian 
ship was coming from Athens for 
Alcibiades ... and for certain others of 
the soldiers who with him were 
accused of sacrilege in the matter of 
the mysteries and of the Hermae. For 
the Athenians, after the departure of 
the expedition, had continued as 
active as ever in investigating the 
facts of the mysteries and of the 


Hermae. 


In this passage from Thucydides, the reader is informed, within the 
linear sequence of events, that, during the war operations prior to 
the attack on Syracuse, the Athenian state ship arrived from Athens 
to demand the presence of Alcibiades and others accused of various 
impious acts. Then, by means of a yap, the reason for this claim is 
justified. In what follows, we are told the story of some events 
(€no1obvto) that occurred in part before the arrival of the state ship. 
The imperfect (¢rytnotw Exoiobvto), again, does not indicate whether 
the movements in Athens were previous or simultaneous to the 
arrival of the ship. Actually, there is nothing in the passage, except 
for the knowledge of the context that allows us restore the original 
sequence of events, because the ship could only have been sent if 
there had previously been a decision and an investigation that 
justifies sending the legation. 

The final confirmation that it is the context in these cases that 
allows us to restore the real sequence of events can be seen in those 
examples where there is no particle or syntactic link between the two 
sentences that could force an inverse ordering of the events to which 
they refer. This is the case in (11): 


(11) Th. 6.46.2-3 Kai oi otpatnyol evOUc 
év GOvpia hoav ... kai tH pév Nixia 
mpoosexouevw fv ta mapa thHVv 
‘Eyeotatov ... ol 6 Eyeotator towvde 
tu &etexvyoavto tote Ste oi MPWTOL 
mpéoPerc TOV AOnvaiwv HABov avtoic 
EC THV KATAOKOMN|V TOV YPNUATwWV. 
The generals were immediately 
disheartened ..., but Nicias was 
prepared for the news from Egesta ... 
The Egestaeans had had recourse to 
the following stratagem, when the 
first envoys from Athens came to 
inspect their resources. 


In this passage, Thucydides tells us how the inhabitants of Egesta 
inform the Athenians that, contrary to what they had expected, they 
cannot help them financially and this caused the disheartening of 
the generals. However, previously they had been tricked in different 
ways to make the Athenians believe that they were rich. The turning 


point is the phrase oi 6€ Eyeotatoi toiwvbe 11 €€etexvaoa-vto .... 
There is nothing explicit or any lexical or grammatical marking that 
may indicate that what is going to be narrated in this sentence 
occurred before what was narrated in the previous sentences. It will 
only be our knowledge of reality that allows us to re-establish the 
true sequence of events: the stupor and disappointment of the 
generals and Nicias can only be explained if there had been 
previously contradictory information; and this is what is narrated in 
this second period. 

Our hypothesis is further confirmed in the last example of non 
iconic order between main sentences: 


(12) Hdt. 6.90—6.91.1 Nixo0dpopoc 6€, We 

oi AOnvato. €¢ TOV KalpOv ov 
mapeyivovto, & mAotov éofdc 
éxb1SproKet €k Tic Alyivye ... tadta 
ev 61 Votepov Eyiveto. 
When the Athenians did not show up 
at the right time, Nicodromos took 
the ship and escaped from Aegina ... 
But this happened later. 


This passage relates the events that occurred in Aegina. Yet, 
suddenly, Herodotus wants to refer back to what happened before 
Nicodromos escaped. He has no specific procedure at his disposal to 
do so, however, and he has to resort to an explicit indication (tadta 
uév Votepov Eyiveto) to reorder the story. 

Summarizing the data seen in this subsection, we can say that, in 
the very few cases in which there is a break in the linear sequence of 
events described in syntactically independent periods, this sequence 
is only supplemented either by an express indication of how they 
have to be arranged (12), or by the extra-linguistic context. In other 
words, there does not appear to be any established linguistic or 
grammatical procedure to the recuperation of the sequential 
temporal order of events. And this conclusion for Herodotus and 
Thucydides confirms what had been proposed for Xenophon by 
Buijs (2005). 


3.2Inversion of the real order between main and 
subordinate clauses 


The number of cases in which this occurs is slightly higher in both 
Herodotus (36 cases) and Thucydides (13 cases) than between main 
periods. But in these contexts, unlike with independent sentences, 
there are linguistic resources that allow us to restore the real 
sequence of events. 


1. In the case of subordinates with a conjunction we must start with 
the fact that the temporal anchorage of the subordinate’s event 
occurs with respect to the main verb and not to the moment of 
speech or narration.434 Consequently, we see that in practically all 
cases it is the verbal form that allows the temporal sequence to be 
restored. Thus, in the case of subordinate events prior to their 
principal, but which appear postponed, the verb almost always 
appears in the aorist.435 This indicates, with regards to its aspectual 
value, that a situation is concluded when the event of the main 
sentence takes place, as in (13): 


(13) Hdt. 6.92.1 kai 8&1) oi ovto. peév 

ovKett BonPéovcl, pEL@ouEvol OTL 
Alywata véec dvayxyn AappPeioar 
un0 KAeouéveog goyov te €& THVv 
Apyodisa yopnv Kal ovvaméBnoav 
Aaxedaipoviotol. 
But this time they did not aid them, 
holding a grudge because ships of 
Aegina had been taken by force by 
Cleomenes, were put in on the Argolid 
coast and their crews landed with the 
Lacedaemonians. 


In a single example, together with the form of the verb, the lexical 
indication T@ mpotépW éte1 reinforces the indication that this phrase 
should be understood as referring to an event prior to that of its 
principal: 


(14) Hdt. 6.95.2 Seioavtec pdAlota Tov 
mepitAoov Tov A€w, 611 TH MpoTEepwW 
étei Movevpevot Tavbthy THV Ko-pL|Vv 
LEyOAWs MpOoeMTAIOAYV 
They feared above all the voyage 
around Athos, seeing that in the 
previous year they had come to great 
disaster by holding their course that 


way. 


Consequently, where the sentence order does not conform to the real 
order of events, it is almost always the verbal form that allows the 
real sequence of events to be restored; only sporadically some lexical 
indication reinforces the required interpretation, as it had also been 
noted by Bujis (2005, 12). 


2. The situation is similar in the case of the subordinate relative 
clauses: it is also the verbal form that allows us to restore the real 
order of events. The verb is always in the aorist: 436 


(15) Hdt. 6.90 ovv &é oi Kal GAAo1 Ek TOV 
Atywwntéwv ~onovto, toto1 APnvator 
Lovviov oikfjoa E6ooav. 
Other Aeginetans followed him, and 
the Athenians gave them Sunium to 
dwell in. 


Sometimes, a lexical reinforcement is added by the writer, such as 
T@ mpotepw Ete in the following example: 437 


(16) Hadt. 6.95.1 mapeyevovto 6€ Kat ai 
inmaywyol véec, Tc TH TMPoTtEepy tet 
MpoEette TOOL EWLTOD SacLO-PoOpotor 
Aapetoc Etomdacer. 
There also arrived the transports for 
horses, which in the previous year 
Darius had bidden his tributary 
subjects to make ready. 


Only in one case the verb appears in the imperfect: 


(17) Th. 6.44.4 BovAdpevor cidévar mepi 
TOV ypnHatwv si got & Edeyov ev 
tatc AOrvaic ot GyyeAot. 

... in order to know whether there was 
really there the money mentioned by 
the messengers at Athens. 


In this case, as with independent sentences, it is the context that 
gives the key to our interpretation. Indeed, since Thucydides is 
narrating what was happening in Sicily, any reference to something 
previously known in Athens (€v tatc AOnvaic) must necessarily be 


interpreted as referring to an earlier time. 

In conclusion, on seven out of the eight occasions when a relative 
subordinate clause appears in a non-iconic position, the verb helps 
the actual ordering of the sequence of events and only on one 
occasion the reordering depends only on the context. 


3. In the case of the participles, as can be expected, it is also only the 
verbal theme that allows us to determine the temporal relationship 
between the event described by the participle itself and that of the 
main verb. In almost every case in which the action referred to by 
the postponed participle is prior to that of the main verb (11 in 
Herodotus and 7 in Thucydides), there is an aorist participle: 438 


(18) Th. 6.50.2 kal ev0vc 

EvumAnp@oavtes EENKovta vas ek 
nao@v ot otpatnyoi kal Ta émitrSer1a 
AaBovtec mapéemAcov &¢ Nagov, trv 
GAANV OTPATLAV év ‘Pnyiw 
KATAAUTOVTEG. 
Immediately the generals manned 
and victualled sixty ships out of the 
whole fleet and coasted along to 
Naxos, leaving the rest of the 
armament behind them at Rhegium. 


Finally, there is one isolated case in which the participle appears in 
the present stem (19). In this case, since its anteriority cannot be 
restored via the verbal stem, it is transmitted via the explicit 
adverbial expression T0 spiv: 


(19) Hdt. 6.98.3 ottwc ovSEv fv deikéc 
KiwnOfivar AffAov tO mpiv eotoav 
Akivntov. 


Thus it was no marvel that there 
should be an earthquake in Delos 
when there had been none before. 


In two instances, we see the opposite to the previous examples: it is a 
participle that refers to a later event that appears in the narration 
before its main verb. In one case it corresponds to a future participle 
(20); in the other, to a periphrastic expression for the future 
(ueAAovtwv EoeoO8a1, Hdt. 6.98.1): 


(20) Hdt. 6.87 wpeppouevoir  totor 
AOnvaiow kal d&obvtec ASikéeo8a, 
WC TIWWPNOOLEVOL TOUs APnvaiouvc 
TAPEOKEVACOVTO. 
Blaming the Athenians and deeming 
themselves wronged, they prepared to 
take vengeance on the Athenians. 


4. As for infinitives, there are six instances in which they are located 
before their main verb but refer to events that should happen later. 
All instances come from Herodotus. Here it is the meaning of the 
main verb that invites a specific temporal interpretation. This is 
because all the main verbs correspond to so called ‘modal verbs’ in 
that they imply a need, possibility or desire to do something. In 
thesecircumstances, obviously, the event referred to by the infinitive 
should take placeafter the expression of the need or wish, as in 
(21):439 
(21) Hdt. 6.91.1 Gyosc opt EyévETO, TO 
éxOvoac—al OvK oloi TE 
EYEVOVTO ELLNKAVWHEVOL. 
A curse fell upon them, which 
despite all their efforts they could 
not get rid of by sacrifice. 


Only in one case the sequence appears in the inverse: the infinitive 

refers to an event prior to that of its main verb, but is located later in 

the sentence: 

(22) Hdt. 6.92.2 Likuwvtot pév vuv 
OVYYVOVTEC adiKfjoat 
WHOAOyNoav ekaTOV TAdAaAVTa 
éxteioavTec ACHULOL Etval. 
The Sicyonians confessed that 
they had done wrong and agreed 
to go free with a payment of a 
hundred talents. 


Interestingly enough, this is the only case where the main verb has a 
declarative character and the infinitive does not refer to an expected 
or desired situation, but to an already accomplished fact. In this 
sentence, once again, it is the verbal theme of the infinitive, in the 
aorist, that reveals the temporal relationship between the event of 


the main verb and that of the infinitive. 

In conclusion, in the case of subordinated clauses that do not 
respect the iconic order, the verbal theme is crucial in recovering the 
real sequence of events when the word order does not reproduce it. 
In only one case (19), an explicit lexical expression is the sole device 
used to indicate how events should be ordered. In another case (17), 
the temporal sequence is restored through context alone. 


4Conclusions 


The main conclusions that can be drawn from our analysis of the two 
selections of passages of historic narrative from the classical period 


are as follows: 


1) 


2) 


The Greek historians Herodotus 
and Thucydides, at least 
according to the data drawn from 
the fragments analyzed - but 
which could likely be extrapolated 
to all of their work —, use various 
procedures in their narratives to 
convey the temporal order of the 
events they describe. The data of 
the two authors is very similar 
and can therefore be taken as a 
common pattern for the 
historiography of the 5th century 
BCE. 

As we have seen, the most 
important instrument to describe 
the sequence of events in 
narratives is the presentation of 
events in an iconic order that 
corresponds to the actual 
development of events. This 
happens in 88.4% of Herodotus’ 
clauses and in 94.3% of those of 
Thucydides. As far as known, such 
a quantification had not been 
offered before. 


3) 


4) 5) 


6) 


The verbal theme constitutes the 
second most common indicator of 
the actual sequence of events and 
is often the only element that 
allows the actual temporal 
sequence to be recovered where 
the iconic order is not preserved. 
Much _ less’ important, but 
essential in the case of verb- 
dependent infinitives of modal 
content, is the governing verb. 
The lexical expression of the 
temporal relationship between 
events, such as adverbs 
(mpotepov, eVOUc etc.) or 
prepositional phrases (ueta 6€ 
toto etc.) has very limited use 
and above all serves to reinforce 
sequences that are already 
marked, either by the iconic 
presentation of the events or by 
the verbal theme. 

The larger fragments of 
description, formed of 
independent syntactic periods, do 
not seem to have different 
procedures from the order of 
presentation of the events to 
establish their temporal sequence. 
Consequently, when it is not 
preserved, the sequence of events 
can only be reconstructed either 
by means of the explicit indication 
of the order (12) in which they 
must be understood, or, most 
often, simply by the context, as it 
was also noted for Xenophon by 
Buijs (2005). 
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Part IV:Pragmatics and Discourse 


Rutger J. Allan 
The Grammaticalization of pévtot. Genesis 
and Scope Increase 


It is a by now a trivial observation that discourse particles in Ancient 
Greek, as well as in other languages, tend to exhibit a considerable 
degree of polyfunctionality. Particles seem to possess a remarkable 
Protean quality: they show a wide variety of functions, strongly 
depending on the particular semantic, pragmatic or syntactic 
contexts in which they are used. As Emilio Crespo expressed it in his 
recent article ‘A Unitary Account of the Meaning of kat’: 


Particles share the feature of expressing senses that are closely 
tied to specific contexts. Word order, syntactic distribution, and 
pragmatic environment determine their semantic values to a 
greater extent than those of other lexical units. In other words, 
their procedural (rather than conceptual) content depends 
heavily upon their insertion in a larger text’. (Crespo 2017, 258) 


In some cases, it is possible to get to grips with the notorious 
polyfunctionality of particles, and to ascribe an invariant ‘core’ 
meaning subsuming the various senses of a particular particle. A 
good example is Crespo’s afore-mentioned study in which he argues 
that it is possible to assign a unitary meaning to the seeming 
multiplicity of meanings exhibited by the particle kai. Crespo 
convincingly argues that the various senses of kai — as a coordinator, 
additive focus adverb and adverb of emphasis — can be described as 
realizations of the unitary meaning of addition. 

In other cases, however, it is less easy to subsume every different 
sense of a particle under one abstract meaning. One of these more 
elusive particles will be the topic of this paper, namely the particle 
uévtou. In our handbooks, we usually find a number of senses 
ascribed to the particle. For example, according to Kiihner/Gerth, 
uevtol may express “eine Versicherung, Bekraftigung (= fiirwahr, 
allerdings, vero, profecto)” or it reinforces “einen Gegensatz ... (= 
vero, tamen, jedoch)”. Denniston (1954, 399) distinguishes three 


broad senses of p€vto1: 


(1) affirmative/emphatic, 
(2) adversative, and 
(3) progressive. 


In the new Cambridge Grammar of Classical Greek, which provides 
an excellent up-to-date overview of particle meanings, two central 
uses are distinguished: its use as 


(1) an ‘adversative’ connective particle, and 
(2) as an ‘emphasizer’.440 


A number of questions arise when we compare these descriptions of 
uévtor’s use: what is the relationship between these two or three 
variant meanings ascribed to the particle? And, more specifically, 
are these variant meanings always clearly distinguishable? Are there 
differences in distribution between these variant meanings? What is 
their diachronic relationship? What is the status of Denniston’s 
additional category regarding pévtor's ‘progressive’ use? 

In order to tackle these issues I take a historical, usage-based, 
approach to wévtols polysemy. Describing the diachronic 
development of a particle’s meaning may shed light not only on the 
relationships between, and the emergence of, the various polysemies 
of a particle, but it will also help us to realize that the set of 
meanings shown by a particle is not merely an arbitrary list but is, in 
fact, the result of an intelligible historical process. 

The polysemy approach to particle meaning is characterized well 
by Maj-Britt Mosegaard Hansen, one of the leading experts in 
particle research today: 


[...] particles may indeed have different senses which are not 
merely a matter of pragmatics, but rather than being 
homonymous and discrete, these various senses are related in a 
chain-like fashion through family resemblances, or as extensions 
from a prototype (Mosegaard Hansen 1998, 87). 


The polysemy approach to grammar and lexicon aims to analyze 
linguistic meaning in terms of polysemous networks of historically 
and synchronically related meanings. This approach has emerged in 
the field of cognitive linguistics — influential theoretical models are 
Lakoffs (1987) radial category model and Langacker’s (1987) 


network model of complex categories —, and it is inspired by the fact 
that abstract (monosemous) definitions of grammatical and lexical 
items very often lack in explanatory sufficiency. That is, they are 
unable to account for (‘predict’) in a sufficient way the observable, 
distributional patterns of the item in actual language use. (In which 
particular context is the item actually used, and in which context a 
different item is used instead?) Nor are abstract definitions very well 
adapted to account for diachronic changes. 

It should be stressed, however, that polysemy-oriented, usage- 
based models of semantics do not exclude that there is also an 
abstract meaning element (an ‘abstract schema’), shared by all 
polysemous senses of a linguistic item. It is, however, maintained 
that an abstract definition is usually insufficient to an adequate 
comprehensive analysis of the item’s semantics, and that it often 
only plays a secondary role in language processing (i.e. in speaking 
and understanding), as compared to the more concrete polysemous 
meanings — the category’s prototype and its extensions. 441 

The primary aim of this paper is to describe pEvtol’s meaning as 
a polysemous network consisting of a source meaning and its 
subsequent semantic extensions. Intimately connected to this aim 
will be a second objective: to analyze pévto1’s development as a form 
of grammaticalization. 

The historical process of grammaticalization has both a formal 
and a functional dimension. From a formal perspective, pévtors 
grammaticalization process is relatively straightforward: y€vto1 is 
the result of a univerbation of the two independent particles pév and 
toi. Functionally, however, wévtov’s grammaticalization is a more 
complex process. 

In this paper I will focus on one aspect of pévtors functional 
grammaticalization. More specifically, I will argue that in the course 
of its history wévto. shows an increase in functional scope, as it 
develops from (1) an interactional particle operating on the 
Discourse Act, (2) to a connective particle expressing the adversative 
relationship between two Discourse Acts, (3) to a connective particle 
expressing the adversative relationship between two Moves.442 With 
my claim of scope increase I follow the diachronic hypothesis of 
Functional Discourse Grammar which states that functional- 
semantic changes strongly tend to lead to a widening of functional- 
semantic scope, but never to a narrowing of functional-semantic 
Scope.443 


Let us now take a closer look at pévtor history, taking Homer as 
the obvious starting-point for our investigation. In Homer, the 
compound particle pévtoi does not yet occur, but the collocation pév 
TOL occurs 27 times. In most cases, év functions as the preparatory 
particle (followed by 5€, GAAG or avtdp), or toi functions as the 
dative of the 2nd person pronoun.444 In these cases, vév and t01 still 
clearly function as two distinct lexical items, with their own semantic 
contribution. However, there also seem to be several instances which 
may be regarded as the source of the later compound particle. An 
example is: 


(1) [Peisistratus answering to Menelaus, 
who recognizes Telemachus as 
Odysseus’ son:] 
Keivov HEV tor 68’ vidg ETITLOV, We 
ayopevetc. 
Menelaos, yes, this is in truth 
Odysseus’ son, just as you say. (Od. 
4.157)445 


Peistratus expresses his strong agreement with Menelaus. One may 
interpret the two particles pév and toi as contributing their original 
senses: €v can be interpreted as expressing strong speaker 
commitment to the Discourse Act, while toi urgently appeals to the 
addressee to pay attention to the Discourse Act.446 The speaker- 
oriented meaning of év and the addressee-oriented meaning of toi 
complement and reinforce one another, an effective form of 
pragmatic synergy. 
A similar example is: 


(2) [Eumaeus to Odysseus, disguised as 
an old man:] 
@ yépov, atvog pév TOL Gudpa@v, dv 
KatéActac 
Old man, that was truly an excellent 
story you told. (Od. 14.508) 


It should be noted that toi in this example is not a so-called 
‘possessive’ dative. First, a story-teller is not an actual possessor of 
his/her story (in the way that one possesses objects or body parts), 
but its author. Secondly, it is in fact highly questionable to 
distinguish a separate ‘possessive’ dative, at all. Note, in this 


connection, that Chantraine (1953, 71) rightly uses scare-quotes in 
his discussion of the valeur “possessive” of the dative. In view of 
Occam’s razor, it is better not to posit a separate ‘possessive’ dative 
but to explain this particular type of dative in terms of the dative’s 
common prototypical functions: either the ‘possessive’ dative is in 
fact a beneficary/recipient dative (for example, in the case of eiut 
‘be’ + dative), or a mentally involved experiencer — in more 
traditional terminology, a dativus sympatheticus, which typically 
refers to body parts or family members affected by the state of 
affairs. 

The other two comparable instances of pév tov are also from the 
Odyssey (Od. 16.267, 24.321), and they also occur at the beginning 
of answers, which shows the strong interactional character of the 
combination.447 

After Homer, the particle resurfaces again in the works of 
Aeschylus,448 where one can observe a considerable semantic 
development since Homer, as can be gained from the following 
figures: 


Tab. 13: Mévtot in Aeschylus: function and position. 


Function Turn-initial Non-turn-initial 
Irmative - x! Ag. 7 Sept. 
515? 
Adversative [8 x] Ag. 938, Ag. 943,[4 x] Ag. 886, [PV 
interactional Eum. 591, Sept. 716, 318], [PV 949], Supp. 


Sept. 1044, [PV 252], 347?449 
[PV 964], [PV 1054] 
Adversative - 
connective 


[1 x] Pers. 386 


In Aeschylus’ extant plays, we find 15 instances of wévto1 (including 
5 in Prometheus). Of these 15 instances, two (Ag. 644, Sept. 515) 
may in fact be cases of a p€v + tot, where the two particles still carry 
their own, original meaning.450 In both cases, pwév prepares for a 
subsequent 6€ with adversative force. The fact that these two cases 
would be exceptional in the sense that they would be the only 
instances of purely affirmative yévtoi in a monological stretch of 
discourse (i.e. Move-internal) also makes it more attractive to 
interpret them as yév + tot, instead. 


Apart from these two doubtful cases, there are no certain 
examples of the purely affirmative use, which — judging by the 
Homeric examples — must be the original sense of pévto1. However, 
the affirmative use must have still existed in Aeschylus’ time, given 
that it does occur in later drama, for example in Sophocles: 


(4) AO. EyW oxot@ow BAgpapa 
kal Sedopkota. 
06. Tévoitto =pevtdv mdv 


Beod Texvapevov. 

Athena. I shall place his 
eyes in darkness, even 
though they see. 
Odysseus. Indeed 
anything can happen, if a 
god contrives it.451 
(Soph., Aj. 86) 


Responding to Athena, Odysseus emphatically confirms the idea 
(‘indeed’) — presupposed by Athena’s words — that a god can 
accomplish anything. 

In Aeschylus, however, pévtoi always expresses an adversative 
function, which is also the most common use in Classical Greek: in 
12 cases, yévtoi is used as an interactional (attitudinal, modal) 
particle, signaling that the Discourse Act at issue contradicts (some 
aspect of) the addressee’s point of view. In 8 of these 12 cases, tévTo1 
occurs at the very beginning of the speaker’s turn, which has the 
function of a rebuttal to the preceding words of the interlocutor; 
whereas in 4 other cases pévtoi occurs in the middle of the turn, 
marking a Discourse Act which contradicts the interlocutor’s 
(implicit) point of view. There is one instance in Aeschylus (Pers. 
386) of yévto1 used as an adversative connective particle, marking a 
contrast between two adjacent Discourse Acts. 

The semantic shift from the original strong speaker commitment 
to an adversative meaning can be explained by the fact that strong 
commitment particles tend to be used in contexts in which the 
speaker wishes to contrast his or her view with the interlocutor’s 
view. As a consequence, the contextual adversative implicature 
gradually becomes part of the inherent meaning of the particle by a 
process of reinterpretation: the adversative sense, originally only 
pragmaticallyevoked by the adversative contexts in which it occurs, 


is eventually reinterpreted as an inherent element of the particle’s 
lexical meaning.452 

Let us now consider some examples of the adversative meaning 
of évto1 in Aeschylus: 


(5) KA. Mn vev tov AvOparetov aideobfic 
woyov. 
Ay. oT ye BEvtoL SnUOOpovc pEya 
oOeévet. 
Clytaemestra. Then do not feel shame 
at the criticisms of mortals. 
Agamemnon. All the same, the buzz 
of popular talk is something very 
powerful.453 (Aesch., 
Ag. 937-938) 


Clytaemestra tries to persuade Agamemnon to ignore possible 
criticism by the people. Agamemnon, however, counters that the 
people’s talk is a powerful thing and therefore to be taken seriously. 
Here, yévtot explicitly (cf. Sommerstein’s translation ‘all the same’) 
marks that Agamemnon’s Discourse Act contradicts Clytaemestra’s 
point of view as expressed in her preceding turn. 

A non-turn-initial adversative example is Aesch., PV 318: 


(6) [Oceanus to Prometheus:] dpyat 
tows ool gaivouat dAéyetv tase. 
TOL\AUTA MEVTOL Ti}¢ Gyav V—nyopov 
yAwoons, Ipounded, tdarzixeipa 
yiyvetTat. 
What I am going to say may seem to 
you rather hackneyed, but these, 
Prometheus, are the wages of an 
over-arrogant tongue. (Aesch., PV 
317-319) 


Oceanus expects that Prometheus will find the advice he is about to 
give somewhat old-fashioned (line 317), and that Prometheus will 
not be inclined to agree. Mévto1, in 318, expresses that Oceanus is 
committed to the truth of his statement, in opposition to (regardless 
of) Prometheus’ point of view: ‘Contrary to what you might think, 
you are in this trouble due to your own arrogance’. 

There are several instances of pévtoi that are labelled 
‘affirmative’ by Denniston. However, upon closer inspection I would 


rather interpret them as adversative along the same lines as PV 318 
discussed above. An example is PV 964, where, according to 
Denniston (1954, 399), “there is a certain assentient force”. 


(7) IIp. KéAev8ov fvmep HAGec 
éykovel TGA: smevon 
yap ovdév Mv aviotopeic 
ene. 

Ep. To1olode PWEVTtOL Kal piv 

avOadionacw &éc¢ tTacde 
oOavTov TMPOVac 
Ka0apputoas. 
Prometheus. You hurry 
back the way you came; 
you will learn nothing of 
what you have asked of 
me. 
Hermes. This is just the 
kind of arrogant 
behaviour by which you 
landed yourself in this 
trouble. (Aesch., PV 
962-965) 


I do not see why there would be “a certain assentient force” here, as 
Denniston has it. On the contrary, Hermes and Prometheus appear 
to be completely at loggerheads with one another. Mévto1, therefore, 
shows its adversative meaning, expressing that Hermes is 
committed to his opinion — that Prometheus is in his current 
situation by his own arrogance —, while being aware that this 
opinion contradicts Prometheus’ point of view.454 

There is also one instance of connective wévtoi in Aeschylus, 
expressing an adversative relation between two adjacent Discourse 
Acts of the same speaker. Connective pévtoi has a function that is 
usually referred to as denial of expectation (e.g. Slings 1997, Allan 
2017a): it signals that the host Discourse Act contradicts an 
expectation or inference evoked by the preceding Discourse Act. This 
function as a connective adversative particle would later become 
predominant in the prose of Herodotus and Thucydides, in 
competition with — and eventually even replacing — QGAAG as a 
marker of denial of expectation (see Allan 2017a). The one example 
of connective yévto1 in Aeschylus is the following: 


(8) Kal vv& éyopel, KOU pd’ EAATVov 
OTpATOG 
Kpu@atov EKMAOVV ovdaph} 
KkaQiotato- 
Emel ye HEVTOL AEvKOMWAOS NEPA 
ntioav Kkateoxe yatav eveeyyis iseiv, 


mp@TOV weVvV Xf} KEeAaSOC 
‘EAANVoV 8 =6otdpa )~=—Ss HOA tN SOV 
EVEHuNoED (...) 

The night wore on, but the Greek 
force did not attempt a 
clandestine break-out in any 
direction at all. Instead, when 
Day with her white horses spread 
her brilliant light over all the 
earth, first of all there rang out 
loudly a joyful sound of song 
from the Greeks (...) (Aesch., Pers. 
386) 


This case of wévtoi occurs in a narrative text segment, the first 
speech of the messenger. Mévtoi is not used as an interactional 
(attitudinal) particle, but as a marker of a contrastive relation 
between two successive Discourse Acts: in the night, the Greeks do 
not make an attempt to break out; however, when the day came, 
they moved to battle against the Persians.455 

The development from an interactional particle, expressing the 
intersubjective relationship between the points of view of the 
interlocutors, to a connective particle, expressing the relationship 
between two Discourse Acts, can be explained well. When pévto1 is 
used in its interactional function (that is, contradicting a point of 
view of the addressee), the addressee’s point of view is very often 
expressed by the Discourse Act preceding the Discourse Act 
containing pévtoi (as in (5) and (7) above). The particle is then 
gradually reinterpreted as expressing a relationship between the two 
Discourse Acts (i.e. as a connective particle), rather than as 
expressing a relationship between the two points of view of the 
interlocutors. Note that the original function (interactional yévto1) 
does not disappear after the new function (connective pévtoi) has 
come into being. As is often the case in the process of 


grammaticalization, the older meanings remain to coexist with the 
newer meanings. 

The development from an interactional particle, operating on a 
Discourse Act, to a connective particle, expressing a relation between 
two Discourse Acts, can be analyzed as an increase in scope. This can 
be illustrated by comparing the following two examples: 


(9) a. [Hermes asks Prometheus to tell 
which marriages will cause Zeus’ fall 
from power.] Kai tadta peéevtor 
undev aivixtnpiws, dA’ avd’ Exacta 
pace, 
and you are to say this not in riddles, 
but plainly and precisely. (Aesch., PV 
949-950) 

b. matvoueva, oU pévtot Ovta yé 20v 
Th GAnGeia. 

Yes, the appearance, but perhaps not 
reality in truth. (PL, Resp. 596e) 


In (9a.) kai functions as a connective particle, while évtoi functions 
as an interactional particle (signaling that Hermes’ command 
counters Prometheus’ point of view). kai has semantic scope over 
uévtot and the Discourse Act (in this case a directive); évto1 has 
semantic scope over the Discourse Act. This layered hierarchical 
semantic relation may be represented by the following ‘formula’: kat 
( pévtoi( tadta ... ppace ) ). 

In (9b.) pévtoi is used as an adversative connective particle 
(‘but’). Here, the particle scopes over the interactional particle mov 
‘perhaps’ and the Discourse Act, while mov scopes over the Discourse 
Act, functioning as an operator that mitigates the force of the 
Discourse Act. This scopal relationship can be represented as: 
pévtot ( mov ( ov Ovta ye ... TH GAn8eia ) ). These two examples 
show that connective pévtoi has a wider scope than interactional 
uévto.. The development from interactional to connective particle 
can therefore be analyzed as a form of semantic scope increase. 

Denniston (1954, 406—409) also distinguishes a progressive use 
of pévto1, “denoting (i) a temporal sequence, (ii) the transition to a 
new point, a new argument, or a new stage in the march of thought.” 
In view of Occam’s razor, however, positing an additional 
progressive function of pévtoi is unnecessary. In all ‘progressive’ 
examples cited by Denniston, pévtoi does not neutrally signal a 


transition to a new event in the narrative or a new point in an 
argument — there is always an adversative nuance present: either the 
new event or conclusion can be seen as unexpected, or it may 
contradict the point of view of the addressee. An example mentioned 
by Denniston as ‘progressive’ is Aesch., PV 254: 


(10) [Prometheus has given 

blind hope to mortals 

lest they foresee their 

death. | 

Xo. Hp. Hey =wgéedAnua  todT 
E6wptjow Bpotoic. mpdc 
tolode pévtoi mp eyo 
ow Waaoa. 

Chorus. That was a great 

benefit you gave to 

mortals. 

Prometheus. And, what 

is more, I gave them fire. 

(Aesch., PV 251-252) 


Mévtot does not merely signal a neutral transition to a new point; it 
is used as an interactional adversative particle, expressing that 
Prometheus presumes that the information might come as 
unexpected to the Chorus (‘Believe it or not: I gave them fire’). And, 
indeed, in the following line (253) the Chorus initially react 
surprised at Prometheus’ news (‘You mean those short-lived beings 
now possess flaming fire?’). In other words, the particle here shows 
its common denial of expectation meaning, and should not be 
interpreted as merely ‘progressive’. 

As we have seen, Aeschylus already shows many of the variant 
functions of pévtoi that we see in Classical Greek texts.456 However, 
there is one function that emerges only at a later stage in Classical 
Greek. An example is the following, from Xenophon: 


(11) [Preceding context: episode about a 
Spartan expedition in Boeotia.] att 
nev 61 ovtTwo NN otpatla tiv 
Aaxedaipoviov SieAv0n. O pévtor 
Tlavoaviag énei agi-keto oikade, 
expiveto mepl Oavatov. 

Thus it was that this campaign of the 
Lacedaemonians came to its end. But 


when Pausanias reached home he was 
brought to trial for his life. (Xen., 
Hell. 3.5.25) 


In this passage, Hévtol seems to have acquired a new function. 
Rather than expressing an adversative relation between two 
Discourse Acts, the particle expresses a relation between two 
separate episodes (or Moves, in FDG terminology) in a narrative. As 
so often in Greek narrative, the first episode is concluded by a 
summarizing clause, after which a new episode starts off. At similar 
episode-boundaries in Herodotus, we usually find the particle 
combination pév 61/vvv, introducing the summarizing statement, 
followed by 6é, starting off the new episode. In Thucydides, we find 
the combination pév 61)/ovv ... &é. 

In the passage from Xenophon above, we find the less frequent 
combination with pévtoi as the second part of the combination, 
marking a transition to a new narrative Move. The development of 
this new discourse-structing function of yévtoi can again be seen as 
a form of semantic scope increase: from a marker connecting two 
Discourse Acts, it evolves into a marker connecting two Moves. 

Denniston (1954, 409) labels example (11) as ‘progressive’ évtol1. 
However, pévtot is not merely a neutral marker of textual 
progression, but signals that the turn of events narrated in the new 
episode (in this case Pausanias’ trial for his life after his return to 
Sparta) is somehow unexpected.457 In other words, pévtor's typical 
denial of expectation meaning is also present in its new episode- 
marking function. 


Conclusion 


The semantic development of the particle pévto1 can be analyzed as 
a process of scope increase, which can be represented schematically 
by the following diagram: 


pév 


Strong speaker 
commitment to 


Discourse Act 


LEVTOL 
Strong speaker 
commitment 


(contradicting 


Tol (dat. 2 sg.) 


Participant in 
State of Affairs 


TOL 
Directing Ad- 


dressee’s attention 


to Discourse Act 


aseaiul adoIS 


Addressee) to 
Discourse Act 


PEVTOL 
Adversative relation be- 


tween Discourse Acts 


HEVTOL 


Boundary marker 


between Moves 


Diagram 1: Semantic development of évtot: polysemy and scope increase. 


In sum, Tou starts out as the dative of the second person pronoun, 
referring to a participant in the state of affairs, and developed into 
an interactional particle urging the addressee to pay attention to the 
Discourse Act; év originates in an attitudinal particle expressing 
strong speaker commitment to the content of the Discourse Act. 
Next, the two particles merged into a fixed combination pévto1, first 
with an affirmative meaning (strong speaker commitment to 
Discourse Act), then with an adversative meaning (strong speaker 
commitment to Discourse Act, in contradiction to the addressee’s 
point of view). This combination further evolved into an adversative 
connective, marking an adversative relation between two Discourse 
Acts. Finally, uwévtoi evolved into a particle marking the transition 
from one narrative Move to another. 

In each of the diachronic stages, the semantic-functional scope 
(the linguistic content on which the particle operates) increases. 
Every time a new meaning emerged, the older meanings did not 
disappear. The result of this process of subsequent semantic 


extensions is a polysemous chain of related meanings. 
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1Definition and characteristics of the complaint 


Complaints are speech acts in which the speaker expresses 
disagreement with a situation he/she considers harmful to his/her 
own interests. The speaker believes that the interlocutor is at least 
partly responsible for this situation, which he/she views as an 
offence.458 From the speaker’s perspective, the interlocutor’s 
behavior infringes the social or moral codes accepted by the relevant 
community.459 

Complaints have the illocutionary force of censure.460 They are 
thus conflictive illocutions.46: Indeed, complaints are among the acts 
that Brown/Levinson (1987, 60) describe as “face-threatening”, that 
is, speech acts that endanger harmonious communication between 
the speaker and the interlocutor.462 Moreover, not only can 
complaints threaten the interlocutor’s negative face, that is, the 
desire to maintain his/her privacy without his/her acts or words 
being called into question, they can also threaten the interlocutor’s 
positive face.463 

When confronted with a face-threatening act such as a 
complaint, the speaker may choose one of the following options: 464 


1. Speech acts that underscore the 
speaker’s understanding of the 
interlocutor and are free of any 
censure. The speaker thus avoids 
conflict, but suppresses the desire 
to express dissatisfaction and 
disagreement with the 


interlocutor’s past or present 
attitude.4e5 Such speech acts are 
not, strictly speaking, complaints. 

2. Off-record speech acts, that is, 
speech acts that avoid mentioning 
both the interlocutor’s 
inappropriate behavior and the 
interlocutor himself/herself, but 
allude generally to the 
disadvantages of such behavior or 
its consequences. 466 

a On-record speech acts. In these 
acts, the speaker clearly 
communicates both his/her 
dissatisfaction and the behavior 
responsible for it. It is also 
common for the speaker to 
identify the interlocutor as the 
cause of his/her offence.467 


Although the way complaints are expressed is closely tied to the 
culture to which the speaker and interlocutor belong,46s a general 
principle seems to be perceptible in languages with very different 
cultures: Speakers with a social position superior to that of their 
interlocutors tend to use on-record and positive politeness 
strategies, while speakers with inferior positions primarily use off- 
record and negative politeness strategies. 469 


1.1 Responses to the complaint 


According to Laforest (2002, 1605-1610), the interlocutor’s 
response to a complaint will match one of the following patterns: 470 


1; 2, Acceptance of the complaint. The 
interlocutor accepts 
responsibility, and often 


apologizes for his/her behavior.471 
Partial acceptance of the 
complaint. The interlocutor 
accepts the reasons behind the 
complaint but expresses some 


disagreement or defends himself/ 
herself against the accusations. In 
such a scenario, the interlocutor 
often blames third parties.472 


a, Rejection of the complaint. The 
interlocutor expresses 
disagreement with the 


propositional content of the 
complaint and_ rejects any 
responsibility for the situation the 
speaker is blaming him/her for. 
On some occasions, the 
interlocutor’s response clearly 
threatens the speaker’s negative 
face.473 

4. Disregard of the complaint. The 
interlocutor denies the evidence, 
mocks or openly offends the 
complainer.474 


The different responses that an interlocutor might give clearly 
depend on the relationship of power and trust he/she has with the 
speaker, on the context in which communication is taking place and 
on the degree of (im)politeness shown in the complaint. 


2Complaints in Sophocles 


This paper focuses on Sophocles’ complete tragedies.475 It has two 
objectives: first, to demonstrate that parameters that have been 
formulated for the analysis of complaints in spoken languages can be 
applied to Ancient Greek material and, more specifically, to 
tragedy;476 and second, to offer a general overview of the features of 
complaints in Sophocles’ work.477 

Sophocles’ complete tragedies provide many examples of 
complaints. The clearest examples are found in agons with two and, 
at times, three participating characters.47s Although under certain 
circumstances some characters steer clear of complaints to avoid 
conflict, the fact is that complaints are frequently formulated by 
most characters, even those whose status is inferior to that of their 
interlocutor. 


The study detailed below should be understood as an initial 
approach to the subject. Some of the aspects presented herein will be 
developed in greater detail in future studies.479 


2.10ff-record complaints and their responses 


The most recurrent strategy observed in the formulation of off- 
record complaints are agent-defocusing constructions, which are 
used by the speaker to disassociate the interlocutor from the content 
of his/her message and, moreover, to avoid expressing a full 
commitment towards what is being said. 

In Sophocles’ plays, off-record complaints are often formulated 
by speakers in a higher position of power and social prestige than 
their interlocutors.480 Among other factors, this is likely due to the 
high register that they are expressed in.48: Let us consider some 
examples. 

In the following passage, Agamemnon addresses Odysseus, who 
is trying to convince him to allow Ajax’s body to be buried. Odysseus 
offers to do it himself. In Agamemnon’s view, Odysseus means to 
take the limelight and thereby undermine Agamemnon’s own merit, 
as he says below (v. 1369). Initially, however, he prefers to formulate 
his complaint in vague terms. The subject Gig Gvip, which has a 
generalizing value, disassociates both the speaker and the 
interlocutor from the propositional content of the message, but gives 
the sentence a value of universal truth. These types of generalizing 
expressions, which, from a semantic perspective at least, can be 
analyzed as impersonal constructions,4s2 often function as 
mitigators: 483 


(1) Soph., Aj. 1366 f nav’ Ouoia: nic 
avi|p avt@ movet. 
Always the same: it’s every man for 
himself. 


Odysseus understands the off-record complaint and accepts 
Agamemnon's motives, but responds by defending his own attitude. 
This is an example of partial acceptance of the complaint: 


(2) Soph., Aj. 1367 T) yap pe ptAdov 
elkOc fi "Haut movetv; 
And who should concern me more 


than myself? 


Let us look at another example. In his confrontation with Antigone 
after she has been captured, Creon subtly criticizes her decision to 
bury Polynices with an argument that seems to be of irrefutable 
universal validity: 


(3) Soph., Ant. 520 ddd’ oby O ypnotoc 
TH KaK® Aaxetv loos. 
... But the good shouldn’t receive the 
same treatment as the bad. 


Antigone, however, rejects the validity of this claim, and casts into 
doubt Creon’s moral authority. She takes the king’s argument to an 
absurd extreme, suggesting that perhaps the morality of Hades is 
that of an inverse world. Antigone’s words could be analyzed as a 
rejection of the complaint: 


(4) Soph., Ant. 521 tic olSev ei KATH ’OTIV 
evayf] Tade; 
Who knows if down there that is what 
is merciful? 


Let us consider one final passage. Creon is trying to convince 
Oedipus to leave Athens in order to die in Thebes. Although Athens 
deserves great respect, he says, one’s homeland deserves even more. 
Note that Creon uses the optative with Gv4s4 as a device that 
deactualizes the verbal action,485 and the possessive of with a 
generalizing value: 486 


(5) Soph., OC.759-760 (...) | 8 otkor 
nAéov Sikn o€Bort’ Gv, oVoa on MaAaL 
TPOMOS. 


But, in all fairness, you should have 
greater reverence for your homeland, 
which is the land that raised you. 


Oedipus understands the illocutionary intent of Creon’s message 
perfectly, and reacts angrily in manner that could be classified as 
disregard for the complaint: 


(6) Soph., OC.761—764 
W TavTa TOAUG@V KaTO MavtoOc Gv 


MEPav 

Aoyov Sikaiov UNnXavnpLa ToKiov, 

ti tabta me1pt Kaye Sevtepov OéAet¢ 
éretv, év olc pddiot Gv dAyoinv 
dAovec; 

You, you are capable of anything and 
from any just argument you pull out 
flowery tricks! Why do you tempt me 
thus, aiming to snare me for a second 
time with the trap that would pain me 
the most? 


2.20On-record complaints and their responses 


As would be expected, it is not only off-record complaints that are 
abundant in Sophocles’ tragedies; we also find numerous examples 
of on-record complaints. These complaints are formulated by 
characters with power and social status equal to or greater than that 
of their interlocutor. Let’s consider some examples. 

In the following passage, Oedipus is addressing Tiresias. The 
seer, aware of the disaster his words will wreak, asks the king to let 
him return home without fulfilling his duty (wv. 320-321). Annoyed, 
Oedipus criticizes the seer for his behavior. In his view, Tiresias is 
showing disrespect to the city and, ultimately, to his king: 


(7) Soph., OT. 322-323 ob’ évvop’ einac 
oUte mpoopuf] mode HS’, Yo 
EOpewe, tiv5’ Amootep@v patty. 
Saying that you withhold your 
response, you speak with neither 
justice nor respect for this city, which 
nurtured you. 


We can see that the seer accepts the propositional content of the 
complaint, but he justifies his attitude as a response to his 
interlocutor’s inappropriate behavior. This response could be 
considered to constitute partial acceptance of the complaint: 


(8) Soph., OT. 324- 325 op@ yap ovdse 
ool TO COV Pav’ Lov mpOg KaIpov- 
Ws ovv LNs’ yw tavtOV N40 — 
I see that your words are leading you 
astray. And so, to ensure that the 


same doesn’t happen to me... 


The sort of response given by Tiresias is the most frequent in the 
material studied, especially amongst characters whose position is 
inferior to that of their interlocutor. However, there are also some 
responses that might be analyzed as rejection and disregard of the 
complaint. Disregard of the complaint is most commonly seen 
amongst characters in a position superior to that of their 
interlocutor, but it is also characteristic of free characters who, at 
that given moment, reject their interlocutor’s superiority. Let us 
consider two examples. 

In the following verses, Electra reproaches her sister for her 
cowardice. Chrysothemis doesn’t accept her complaint and claims, 
moreover, that someday Electra will realize her mistake: 


(9) Soph., El. 1026-1027 HA. CnA® oe tod 

vov, thig 5& Settiag otvyd. Xp. 
avéFouai KAvovoa xWtav ev AzyNC. 
El. I admire your wisdom, but I 
despise your cowardice. Ch. I will 
agree to listen to you when you admit 
I am right. 


The next passage, from Ajax, contains Teucer’s response to a 
complaint made by Agamemnon. The king has reproached him for 
his shameful words and reminded him of his slave origins (vv. 1226— 
1235). Teucer gives a forceful response, reproduced here only in 
part: 


(10) Soph., Aj. 1290-1292; 1298-1302 
Svothnve, mot PAEMwv not avtTa Kal 
Opoeic; 
ovk oio8a ood matpdc Lev b¢ npob@u 
math p 
tapxaiov Ovta TéAoma PapBapov 
@Opvya; 


TolvtTog Wv todd’ dverdideic 
omopav; 

Oc €k maTpOc ev ein TeAapmvoc 
YEYOS, 

dotig oTpatod Ta ApHT Apiotevdoac 
euryv 


ioxet Ebvevvov pntép’, f pvoet Lev Hv 
BaoiAeia ... 

Wretch! Where are you looking when 
you yell these things? Do you not 
know that old Pelops, who was your 
father’s father, was a Phrygian 
barbarian? 

You, a man of that ilk, reproach me 
for my origins? I am the son of 
Telamon, who for his outstanding 
bravery in the army received as his 
wife my mother, who was a princess 
by birth. 


In Sophocles’ plays, the characters defend their behavior and 
motivations and aren’t easily swayed by their interlocutor's 
arguments. It is thus not easy to find prototypical examples of 
acceptance of a complaint. The closest reaction seems to be silence, 
which constitutes an implicit acceptance of the complaint that allows 
the speaker, typically in a position inferior to that of the interlocutor, 
to de-escalate the tension of the confrontation without threatening 


his/her negative face. 487 


3Conclusions 


The following conclusions can be drawn from this study: 


1. 


The types of complaints and 
responses found in Sophocles’ 
complete tragedies are consistent 
with the characteristics observed 
in the study of spoken languages. 
As a general rule, off-record 
complaints display agent- 
defocusing constructions. These 
constructions enable the speaker 
to disassociate the interlocutor 
from the content of his/her 
message and, moreover, avoid 
expressing a full commitment 
towards the propositional content 
of the message. 


2 It is not only characters in a 
position of power and _ social 
prestige inferior to that of their 
interlocutor who formulate off- 
record complaints. They are also 
formulated by characters whose 
position is clearly superior. 

4.5. As one might expect, on-record 
complaints are formulated by 
characters in a position of power 
and social prestige superior to 
that of their interlocutor, The 
characters in Sophocles’ tragedies 
usually respond to complaints. 
The interlocutor’s —_ response 
reflects partial acceptance, 
rejection or disregard of the 
complaint. Disregard of a 
complaint is primarily seen 
amongst characters whose 
position is superior to that of their 
interlocutor. However, some of 
the responses given by free 
characters who, at that given 
moment, reject the superiority of 
their interlocutor might also be 
analyzed as disregard. 

6. Among Sophocles’ characters, 
silence is a frequent reaction 
which is tantamount to 
acceptance of a complaint. 
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Pierluigi Cuzzolin 
A Note on the Anastrophe of trepi with the 
Genitive in Classical Greek 


1 


In the present paper,48s I will consider the syntactic phenomenon of 
anastrophe when used with the adposition489 epi plus genitive, with 
the specific meaning ‘about something or someone, concerning 
something or someone’. This syntactic pattern has raised several 
problems that linguists have tried to solve from different viewpoints, 
especially from the diachronic perspective. Admittedly, a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon of anastrophe has not yet been 
reached, despite the numerous attempts made to account for its 
origin. In particular, in recent years some scholars have tried to 
describe the path along which it developed by means of the notion of 
configurationality. In this respect a precise description of the process 
that supposedly took place from Indo-European to ancient Greek 
has been proposed by Hewson (2009). Furthermore, in a very useful 
contribution to the issue that will be discussed in the present paper, 
the notions of configurationality and dependency have been 
employed by Dag Haug (2007) in claiming that prepositions already 
existed in the Homeric dialect and consequently had to be projected 
back to Proto-Indo-European. 

For the time being, however, the notion of configurationality for 
Indo-European should perhaps be revised according to recent 
theoretical models in which the usefulness and adequacy of this 
notion have been fundamentally disputed (see, for instance, the 
recent study by Levshina 2019, 535). 

Needless to say, this phenomenon is a complex issue that has 
been the subject of numerous investigations with different 
approaches. The present paper does not attempt to reappraise the 
origin of anastrophe but rather focuses on the functional difference 
between a minimal pair, as it were, in which the first member shows 
anastrophe and the second does not. However, a few comments on 
the phenomena of overlap and interference involving prepositions, 


preverbs, tmesis and anastrophe are in order here. 


2 


The way in which this pattern came into being is indirectly related to 
the point under investigation. The interpretation of anastrophe is 
based on the crucial data provided by the Iliad and Odyssey, since 
among the oldest linguistic monuments of Greek the Homeric poems 
remain the longest (the documentation provided by the Mycenean 
tablets is too limited and offers no example of this pattern). 

In the literature it is usually assumed that this phenomenon is 
what remains of a process of syntactic restructuring of the sentence 
from Proto-Indo-European to Ancient Greek, even though the steps 
of this transition remain difficult to describe in detail. A useful 
survey of the phenomenon and related problems is to be found in 
Conti (20144). 

Baldi and Cuzzolin (2012) have supported the traditional claim 
that the pattern with anastrophe — traditionally described as the 
marked one — could be the original one and the so-called regular 
pattern an innovation. If this perspective is correct, prepositions, or 
the majority of them, could originally correspond to inflected root 
nouns (see the recent book by Bortone 2010, 134-138). It is also 
worth noting that the adverb “originally” in this case means the most 
ancient stage of Proto-Indo-European that can be _ positively 
reconstructed. 

This hypothesis has been criticized and rejected by Haug (2007) 
on the basis of Homeric evidence. As already mentioned above, 
Haug (2007) and Hewson (2009) have claimed that prepositions 
have to be ascribed to Proto-Indo-Euro-pean as an independent and 
already existing part of speech. However, the relevant discussion in 
Haug’s paper explicitly and exclusively concerns adpositions with a 
spatial meaning (PW = place words in Haug’s terminology). 

Unfortunately, in describing anastrophe, there is an additional 
problem, because it is not always easy to decide beyond any doubt 
whether a preposition that formally coincides with a preverb 
remains a preposition separated from its modifier or is a preverb 
that undergoes the phenomenon of so-called tmesis. For Homeric 
Greek, Bertrand (2014), in the most detailed contribution published 
on this topic thus far, has proposed seven criteria for the 
identification of prepositions as elements distinct from preverbs, 


employing both morphosyntactic and pragmatic arguments. Among 
the last there is the following: “The preverb must not be likely to be 
analyzed as a preposition in anastrophe”, and in a footnote the 
author adds: 


Traditionally prepositions in anastrophe are distinguished by 
barytonesis, but I decided prudently not to trust the judgment of 
modern editors on that difficult matter. (Bertrand 2014, 13 n. 3) 


I agree on this point with Bertrand’s cautious statement and leave 
open the thorny issue of the combination of accent, adpositions and 
anastrophe: to try to solve it would require additional pages that 
went beyond the purpose of this contribution. Anyway, it is my 
intention to go back to this issue on another occasion and deal with 
it in depth. 
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For those who do not accept the traditional viewpoint, a transition in 
Proto-Indo-European times from a nominal element such as 7€pt, 
whether endowed with an autonomous accent or not, to epi, a true 
preposition — but the example could concern any other adposition — 
is not necessary because prepositions already existed. Allegedly, one 
of the crucial points is the fact that the discussion of this transition 
has implicitly been restricted to prepositions with a spatial meaning. 
However, this view does not take it into account that there are a few 
cases in which a postponed adposition occurs without any spatial 
meaning. In the literature on this topic two passages in poetry are 
frequently cited as examples of anastrophe attested with an 
adposition without any spatial meaning, namely ovv ‘with’, whose 
etymology, however, still remains obscure (see Beekes 2011 S.v.).490 
The first example comes from Homer’s Odyssey: 


(1) Hom., Od. 9.331-333 
avtap  tovc GAAovg ~—KATIPW 
memakac8ai dvwyov, 
6c Tig TOAUT|OELev EOL GLV LOXAOV 
deipac 
Tolpat Ev OPOaAUG, Ste TOV yALKUC 
brtvoc ikavot. 


And I bade my comrades cast lots among them, which of them 
should have the hardihood 

with me to lift the stake and grind it into his eye when sweet sleep 
should come upon him 

(Transl. Murray).491 


This is the only philologically certain example, whereas the second, 
quoted here as (2), is a conjecture proposed in the fourth epinician 
of Bacchylides, at verse 6. However, given the highly stylized and 
conventional motifs of the ode, and the predictability of some 
formulaic sequences, this easy restoration is normally accepted; in 
any case, the preposition ovv, here postponed, cannot but relate to 
the preceding noun: 


(2) Bacchyl., Epinicians IV 6 
W[kv]ndSov dp[eta] obv innov. 
Through the excellence of his swift- 
footed horses (Transl. Svarlien). 


Obviously, these thoughts on the conditions from which anastrophe 
developed are far from exhaustive and simply show that the whole 
issue should be revisited. 
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However, as far as I know, no attempt has been made to explain the 
use of anastrophe according to a functional point of view. The paper 
by Bertrand already mentioned above, despite his excellent analysis 
of the Greek based on a functional discourse analysis framework, 
does not take anastrophe into consideration. 

In this respect the syntax of epi, when used in anastrophe, could 
help to cast some light on the genesis and possibly chronology of this 
phenomenon.492 

First of all, among the prepositions of ancient Greek, and in 
particular of classical Greek, the phenomenon of anastrophe with 
mtepi Shows a higher frequency than with any other adposition. 

An example taken from Aristophanes’ Birds 22—24 turns out to 
be particularly clear and instructive. The plot of this comedy is well 
known, but it may be helpful if the reader is reminded of the opening 
scene. 

Two middle-aged men, Peiseteros493 and Euelpides want to leave 


the city of Athens because of the constant quarrelling and arguing 
that negatively characterize Athenians. Their intention is to found a 
new city among the clouds, which will be called Cloudcuckooland 
(NegeAokoxkvyia). When they come out and appear on stage, they 
are following a crow. At a certain moment they complain that the 
crow seems not to know the road and is uncertain about the 
direction to take. 
Here is the passage: 


(3) Ar., Av. 23-25 

Ile: Ti 8; 1] Kopwvn tic 0600 
TLAEYEL TENG 

Ev: OV TavTa Kpwer pa Aia 
viv te kal tote. 

Tle: Ti Sn Aéyet sepi tijc 
0600; 

Pi: Well? About the road, 
what does the crow say? 

Eu: By Zeus, it no longer 
croaks as it did before 

Pi: But what’s it saying 
about the road? (my 
translation). 


This passage does not exhibit philological problems and _ is 
particularly clear because in the space of three verses both the 
patterns under scrutiny occur, tij¢ 0600 ... mepi and mepi tij¢g 0500, 
and so allow a comparison between them. 

However, no matter how clear these verses may sound, 
seemingly the numerous translations available do not catch, and 
therefore do not reproduce, the functional difference that the two 
patterns express, but either blur it or invert the two patterns; so in 
the end they can be misleading. 

I give just a couple of examples. In Italian, a typical case of 
misunderstanding is the relatively recent translation by Benedetto 
Marzullo (2003): 


La cornacchia che dice della strada? 
Perdio, non gracchia pit’ cme prima. 
Ma della strada, che dice? 


The correct translation of the passage is the one offered by Hilaire 


van Daele in the edition of Les Belles Lettres: 


Et la corneille? Dit-elle quelque chose au sujet de la route? 
Elle ne croasse pas a présent, par Zeus, les mémes choses que 
tout a l’heure. 

Qu’est-ce donc qu'elle dit au sujet de la route? 


Despite the fact that the general meaning conveyed by verse 23 is 
clear, two things are worth pointing out. The topic Peiseteros and 
Euelpides are talking about, i.e. the road, the way to go, is explicitly 
anticipated by the phrase tij¢ 0600 ... (mepi). However, even the 
order in which the words occur within the phrase needs some 
observation. 

It would possibly be hazardous to take this anticipation simply as 
a stylistic device exploited by the comedian to render the scene more 
vivid; certainly, this is not the first possible explanation of the 
syntactic position of the phrase. The genitive tf\c 0600 is regularly 
analyzed as the modifier that relates to its head epi, but it almost 
seems to still preserve its original function, whose meaning ‘of the 
road’ is already very close to the meaning of ‘about the road’. Such a 
genitive is frequently overlooked by grammarians and in some well 
known and much consulted reference grammars is not even 
mentioned. Schwyzer/Debrunner themselves, in their very rich and 
thorough grammar, devote to this use of the genitive just a few lines 
with a dozen examples in a sub-section called Genitiv der Beziehung 
occurring with verbs of saying and thinking (Verben des Sagens und 
Meinens).494 

Something similar can be observed in the following example, 
taken from Phaedrus, one of Plato’s dialogues, which I will come 
back to in some detail below: 


(4) Pl., Phdr. 227 b6—7 Tic ovv 61 fv 
SiatpiBy; | SijAov 611 TOV Adywv 
LEAs Avotac eiotia; 
What was your conversation? But it is 
obvious that Lysias entertained you 
with his speeches (Transl. Fowler). 


Even in this example the verb €om1Gv shows the genitive of the thing 
by which people are entertained, and curiously enough, the only 
parallel I could find also occurs in another dialogue of Plato, i.e. the 


Republic (571b), and the word is again AOywv.495 

In the example from the Birds, mepi could even perhaps be 
described as a epi plus zero anaphora, and the whole meaning of 
the verse would be something like: ‘Well? About the road to follow, 
what does the crow say about it?’. Obviously, from a purely syntactic 
viewpoint, this analysis would be difficult to accept, given the serious 
syntactic problems it raises. For instance, it would be difficult to 
explain how the zero anaphora depending on zepi could correspond 
to a genitive case. Difficult but not impossible: discussing the 
categorial status of prepositions and adverbs in Homeric Greek, Dag 
Haug has stated, correctly in my opinion: 


This [the approach of analysis he employs; PC] would then lead 
us to the conclusion that the complements of prepositions can be 
left unexpressed in exactly the same way as complements of 
verbs. (Haug 2007, 105) 


However, on the expression of anaphora in ancient Greek an in- 
depth re-assessment is desirable. 

Accordingly, the simplest description of the pattern tf\¢ 0600 ... 
mepi and the easiest explanation remain that the genitive depends on 
the adposition and there is no zero anaphora. But the reason for my 
remarks on this maybe questionable syntactic analysis of verse 23 is 
that I wish to stress that the phrase tij¢ 0500 ... mept is a 
complement in keeping with the Leitmotiv of the initial scene of the 
comedy, i.e. how to find the way to follow. 

Verse 24 is functional to the theatrical performance, because it 
creates suspense, at least for a few seconds, by making the reader, 
and a fortiori the audience in the theater, believe that the crow has 
changed its mind and is perhaps trying to cheat Peiseteros and 
Euelpides by croaking differently from before. 

However, in verse 25 Peiseteros insists on asking the crucial 
question: he does not care what the crow now seems to be croaking, 
i.e. communicating, but just wants to know whether it is saying 
something about the road to take. There is no doubt that in this 
verse Ti 61 Aéyet rept Tij\¢ 0600; the prepositional phrase is in focus. 
It must be observed that both adpositional phrases occur in the form 
of questions, but with a crucial difference: in the former the question 
is polar, i.e. a yes/no question, whereas in the latter it is a wh- 
question. The semantics of the two questions are intrinsically 


different because they belong to two different types of question. No 
surprise, therefore, that the syntactic form of the two phrases is only 
superficially similar, but in fact semantically and pragmatically 
different. 
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Examples like the one quoted from Birds are not restricted to works 
written in metre. They frequently occur in prose, and the 
explanation put forward here in order to account for the pair found 
in Aristophanes’ Birds also holds in the other examples about to be 
considered. 

The work in prose I have chosen for testing the validity of my 
proposal is Phaedrus, one of Plato’s dialogues where the 
phenomenon of anastrophe with zepi is rather frequent. The content 
of this dialogue is complex, and there are many crucial issues raised 
and discussed by Socrates. As is well known, the central issue mainly 
concerns the concept of love, but the last part of the dialogue is 
devoted to the correct and proper use of rhetoric. In particular, here 
the use of the word Aoyou and the investigation of their content 
become constant and pervasive: 


(5) Pl., Phdr. 264 e6—-265 a5 
Xo: cic 6& tog EtépouC 
hoyoug imuev. Av yap Tt 
év avtoic, Wo Sok, 
mpoor|kov ideiv totic 
BovAopévoic sept Adywv 


oKomtetv. 
®au: TO notov Bn Aéyetc; 
XO: ‘Evavtiw mov rotnv’ Oo 


nev yap We TH Ep@vtt, 0 
8 wo mH wp Sel 
xapiceodan, EA yeti. 

So: and let us turn to the 
other discourses; for 
there was in them, I 
think, something which 
those who wish _ to 
investigate rhetoric 
might well examine. 

Phae: What do you 


mean? 

So: The two discourses were 
opposites; for one 
maintained that the 
lover, and the other that 
the non-lover, should be 
favored. (Transl. 
Fowler). 


It is clear that, although the discussion is about two types of speech, 
the phrase mepi Aoywv represents the rhematic assertive part of the 
sentence, the one on which the attention of the interlocutors is 
focusing. 

In example (6) the focus is on the art and technique of making 
discourse, and again there is no anastrophe: 


(6) Pl., Phdr. 273 d6—7 
Wot’ ei pév GAAo Ti zepl Téexvn¢g Adyav 
Aéyeic, Akovomev Av. 
And so, if you have anything else to 
say about the art of speech, we will 
listen to you. (Transl. Fowler). 


Thus, once the Aoyoi are set as the general topic of discussion, they 
become the presupposed background of the conversation. As a 
consequence of that, any time that Socrates recalls the AOyoi and the 
discourse is about them and focuses on them, they occur in 
anastrophe in the phrase Aoywv mépt. See examples (7) to (9): 


(7) Pl., Phdr. 273 e2-3 
ov mot gotat texyviKOc AOYwV MEPL 
Kad’ doov Svvatov dvOparw. 
He will never master the art of 
speaking so far as a man can. (Transl. 
Fowler). 


(8) Pl., Phdr. 274 b4—-5 
oUKoUv TO HEV Téyvy¢ Te Kal dtexviac 
Aoywv mépt ikavidc ExETH. 
We have said enough, then, about the 
art of speaking and that which is no 
art. (Transl. Fowler). 


(9) Pl., Phdr. 274 b10-11 


oioda obv énn pddiota Be yxapri} 
AOYOV TEPL MPATTWV fF AEYWV; 

Do you know how you can act or 
speak about rhetoric so as to please 
God best? (Transl. Fowler). 


The pattern of anastrophe also occurs with relative pronouns: 


(10) Pl., Phdr. 270 a3—6 
MpooneoWv yap oluai toiovtTW Ovtl 
Avagayopd, LeTewpodroyiac 


EumAnovelc Kal Ext pvow vod te Kal 
Siavoiag ApiKdpevos, WV SI) mépL TOV 
MoALV AOyOV Enoletto Avagtayopac, 
évteddev elAkvoev Eni THv TOV AOYwv 
TEXVIV TO MPOOMoOpPoOV avTh}. 

For it was, I think, his falling in with 
Anaxagoras, who was just such a man, 
that filled him with high thoughts and 
taught him the nature of mind and 
intellect, subjects about which 
Anaxagoras used chiefly to discourse, 
and from these speculations he drew 
and applied to the art of speaking 
what is of use to it. (Transl. Fowler). 


In this translation what is interesting, and reinforces the 
interpretation suggested here, is that it makes explicit what is 
implicit in Socrates’ words: the relative pronoun Wv clearly refers to 
those subjects about which Anaxagoras used to discuss, subjects that 
are in the background of Socrates’ line of reasoning. The relative 
pronoun, whenever it is the head of an appositive relative clause as 
in this case, and not a restrictive one, intrinsically possesses an 
anaphoric function and therefore belongs to the presupposed part of 
the sentence. 


5.1 


A passage that is problematic from the philological viewpoint is the 
following: 


(11) Pl., Phdr. 277 b5—-6 
mpiv dv tig TO Te GANnDEs ExdoOTwWV 


eidf) mépt Mv Agyel HY ypagel, Kat’ 
avto te atv Odpiveoda Svvatoc 
yevntal. 


This is the text as edited by Burnet: in this example, the anastrophe 
connects the relative pronoun with the preceding indefinite pronoun 
éxaotwv. This reading is also accepted by Moreschini (1985), 
whereas the latest editor of Phaedrus, at least to the best of my 
knowledge, Harvey Yunis (2011), prints mepi @v, connecting the 
preposition with the relative pronoun and implicitly removing one 
case of anastrophe from the dialogue. 

My opinion is that Yunis’ reading improves the text for two good 
grammatical reasons. Usually, in the case of anastrophe the 
postposition, which is the head of the adpositional phrase, is never 
separated from its complement by a verbal form, here eid. But 
more important is the fact that, whereas the phrase 10 ... GAndEéc 
éxaotwv is perfectly acceptable and grammatically regular, the bare 
genitive accompanying the verbs Aéyetv and ypa@entv does not occur 
in the dialogue, because these verbs are accompanied by epi plus 
genitive. Moreover, as already noted above on example (4), the bare 
genitive never possesses a value corresponding to the so-called 
complement of argument in classical Greek. Last not least, in this 
case the relative pronoun has a restrictive function, which does not 
allow the anastrophe to occur. 

The text printed by Yunis therefore makes the syntax of the 
sentence more natural. It should read as follows: mpiv Gv tig T0 Te 
GAndés Exdotwv eiSf] mepl Wv Aéyer f} ypaq@el, Kav’ abt te mv 
OpiZeoVai Suvatoc yévntat. 

There is a final point that deserves stressing, which concerns a 
peculiarity that has gone unnoticed so far: anastrophe turns out to 
be another of the devices by means of which an ancient Greek could 
express definiteness without using the definite article. The function 
of this particular pattern would require further investigation, not 
possible here. 
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Some conclusions are in order. From the few examples quoted in the 
present paper, it should be clear that adpositions occurring in 
anastrophe in ancient Greek still deserve thorough and deep 


investigation, in order to ascertain the difference between their use 
and function when employed with anastrophe and when not. 

In the present paper the discussion about the origin and 
development of anastrophe has been recalled only briefly: rather I 
have tried to focus on anastrophe when it occurs with the adposition 
nept. If my analysis is correct, mepi plus genitive occurs in the 
assertive, i.e. rhematic part of a sentence. It also frequently coincides 
with its focus. 

On the other hand, whenever zepi occurs in a pattern with 
anastrophe, it occurs mainly without emphasis and resides in the 
background, i.e. in the topicalized, presupposed part of the sentence. 

It can therefore be claimed that these two patterns are not 
interchangeable because the latter is not a merely stylistic variant of 
the former but rather represents a different structure with a 
different semantic value exerting a different pragmatic function. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, that anastrophe with relative 
pronouns exclusively occurs with non-restrictive, i.e. adpositive 
relative clauses. 496 
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Raquel Fornieles 

Impersonalization as a Mechanism of 
Impoliteness in Aeschines and 
Demosthenes: A Study of ovdeic and 


UNndEic 


Thank you, Emilio, for everything you have taught me 


1Introduction: Impersonalization in courtroom 
speeches 


Impersonalization,497 a resource characterized by the absence or 
defocalization of the agent, is a communicative peculiarity of 
courtroom discourse.498 Greek orators use this linguistic mechanism 
for strategic purposes related to the goals of this discursive genre. 
The speaker, in search of a favorable verdict, constantly strives to 
please the jurors. The more objective his speech is — or seems to be 
—, the greater his chance of success.499 

Legal language fosters impersonality by its very nature, and such 
impersonality is inextricably linked to generalization.500 The 
presence of other generalization devices, as the adverb det in (1), isa 
clear proof of this: 


(1) Dem., De cor. 192. AAAG uf TO Lev 
mapeAnaAvOdc del mapa  xndow 
ageita, Kal ovdeic mepi tovtov 
mpotiOnow ovdsapod BovAnv: 

And yet, people always put the past 
aside, and no one ever makes it a 
subject for debate.501 


On the other hand, it should be noted that impersonalization does 
not only affect the speaker. Other participants can also be 
defocalized in the speeches, even the adversarysoz2 and the jurors. 
Studies on politeness tend to focus on impersonalization. Brown 
and Levinsons03 (1987, 190) present it as a negative-politeness 


strategy, that is, a mechanism used by the speaker to soften the 
possible aggression that a speech act may provoke in the negative 
faceso4 of his interlocutor: 


One way of indicating that S(peaker) doesn’t want to impinge on 
H(earer) is to phrase the FTA (face-threatening act) as if the 
agent were other than S, or at least possibly not S or not S alone, 
and the addressee were other than H, or only inclusive of H. This 
results in a variety of ways of avoiding the pronouns ‘T’ and ‘you’. 


There are many linguistic devices that encode impersonalization in 
Greek. Of these, one common strategy also seen in other languages is 
the replacement of the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘you’ with indefinite 
pronouns.505 

The present paper deals with impersonalization by means of two 
indefinite pronouns, oVéeic and punéeic, in Greek oratory. We will 
look specifically at two prosecution speeches (Aeschines’ Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes’ On the Dishonest Embassy) and two 
defence speeches (Demosthenes’ On the Crown and Aeschines’ On 
the Embassy). My aim is to show how Aeschines and Demosthenes 
impersonalize using both pronouns when attacking the opponent. In 
such contexts they do not use impersonalization as a mechanism of 
politeness, but rather of impoliteness. 

I have taken as a starting point Culpeper’s (1996) seminal article 
on impoliteness, based (and opposite, in terms of orientation to face) 
on Brown and Levinson’s model of politeness (§ 2). Subsequent 
works by Culpeper have also been taken into account, as well as 
those written by other scholars that focus on impoliteness in general 
— Bousfield (2008), Kientpointner (1997, 2008) -, (im)politeness in 
the courtroom (Lakoff 1989, Kurzon 2001, Martinovski 2006), on 
political discourse (Harris 2001) and on electoral debates 
(Fernandez Garcia 2016). Within this theoretical framework, this 
paper identifies and explains the face-attack strategies in which 
ovdeic and pnseic are involved. 


1.1Defocalization of participants 


In general terms, by using indefinite pronouns the speaker alludes to 
a referent whose identity he does not know or does not wish to 
reveal. From a semantic point of view, oVdeic and pnédeic are 


universal (denoting all entities in a set) and negative (indicating the 
absence of all entities in the group) indefinite pronouns.s506 Taking 
into account the semantic references of all the instances of oVdeic 
and unseic, and based on Gelabert-Desnoyer’s (2008, 413) proposal, 
four variants of the pronouns in relation to their (absent or 
excluded) referent can be distinguished in the selected speeches: 


Tab. 14: Variants of oWdeic and undeic depending on the excluded 
referent. 


Type Excluded referent 

Umnipersonal. += +speaker ~~ The referent excluded 
can have any identity. 
Exclusion of — the 
speaker is possible, 
but not clear in many 
cases. 

Self-referential + speaker, - other The referent excluded 

referents is exclusively and 

univocally the 
speaker. Linguistic 
and __ extra-linguistic 
contexts rule out any 
other possible 
referents. 

Self-referential ex- + speaker, + other While intimately 
linked to the speaker, 
there isa 

periential potential referents lesser degree of 
attachment to the 
speaker and, thus, a 
more open 
interpretation in 
respect to the 
exclusion of other 
referents. 

Other-referential - speaker, + interloc- The interpretation of 

utor this other-referential 

pronoun is univocally 
in regard to the 
interlocutor. 


I have paid attention to occurrences in the nominative singular and 
to those passages in which the pronouns (in the accusative singular) 
function as subject of AcI and AcP constructionss07 because I am 
focusing here on oVdeic and punédeic in the syntactic function of 
subject. The total number of occurrences is 86 (63 of oVSeic and 23 
of pnSeic). The more emphatic form o0Sé eic — from which obédeic 
arose — also occurs seven times.s0s The analysis will focus on the 
behavior of ovdeic and unédeic in intentional face-attacks as 
defocalizing devices to avoidso9 referring directly to two agents: ‘T’ 
(both orators) and, specially, ‘you’ (the adversary as the recipient of 
the threat in potentially threatening speech acts). 


20v6eic and undeic in face-attack strategies 


Culpeper identifies five superstrategies used by the speaker to make 
impolite utterances: 1) Bald on record impoliteness (the FTA is 
performed in a direct, clear and concise way in circumstances where 
face is not irrelevant or minimized); 2) Positive impoliteness (the 
use of strategies designed to damage the addressee’s positive face 
wants); 3) Negative impoliteness (the use of strategies designed to 
damage the addressee’s negative face wants); 4) Sarcasm or mock 
politeness (the FTA is performed with the use of politeness strategies 
that are insincere); 5) Withhold politeness (the absence of politeness 
work where it would be expected).510 

Based on Culpeper’s pioneering work, Fernandez Garcia (2016, 
136-176) examines the strategic use of impoliteness made by 
politicians in order to achieve their communicative purposes. The 
author proposes a classification of a number of functional strategies 
of impoliteness used by speakers in order to attack the adversary. I 
have revisited the four speeches of Aeschines and Demosthenes from 
this perspective and I have identified eight face-attack strategies, 
which I have grouped into four macrostrategies presented below. 


2.1 To attach negative facts to the adversary 


As is well known, Aeschines brought a ypagn mapavouwv 
(indictment of an illegal proposal) against Ctesiphon, who proposed 
a decree that the city should bestow a golden crown on Demosthenes 
in a ceremony in the theater of Dionysus. One of the arguments he 
used was that it would be illegal to celebrate the ceremony in the 


theater (the law deprived the recipient of the crown announced in 
that place and ordered it to be consecrated to Athena). This puts 
Ctesiphon — whose actions are being criticized by Aeschines — in an 
awkward position: 


(2) Aeschin., In Ctes. 46.ur yap ti NOAIG, 
aA’ os’ Av idi@t¢ OV6E cic oUTMC 
adyevwvijg yevoito Wote Ov avtodc 


E5xe oTé@avov apa Kat 
avaxnpbttew Kal agaipetobar Kai 
ka8iepotbv. 


To say nothing of cities, there’s not a 
single individual who would be so 
ungenerous as to announce and at the 
same moment take away and 
consecrate a crown that he had 
personally given. 


Aeschines does not explicitly mention Ctesiphon but impersonalizes. 
However, the context allows us to deduce that he is the only referent 
of the pronoun. In addition to this, we should note the use of the 
potential optative (Gv yévoito) of which the emphatic form oW6é eic 
functions as a subject, which provokes a rupture in politeness 
conventions. Thus, apparently polite discourse — since the speaker 
uses a politeness mechanism, the potential optative — is in fact the 
opposite: an indirect but intentional attack to Ctesiphon’s positive 
face. We are, therefore, faced with an example of mock politeness, 
one of the superstrategies proposed by Culpeper.s511 

On other occasions, the attack is performed by including the 
opponent in a collective. In (3), Demosthenes accuses Aeschines — as 
well as the other members of the embassy — of inaction: 


(3) Dem., Emb. 207. kat tovtwv ovdeic¢ 
NOMOT’ Akovwv tadt’ Avteimev OVSE 
Sifjpe TO otduia, oS’ ESegev Eavtov. 
And when they heard these charges, 
none of them has ever yet rejected 
them, opened his mouth, or even 
shown his face. 


2.2 To attack the credibility of the adversary 


The following passage is located in the prooemium of Aeschines’ On 
the Embassy speech. After criticizing Demosthenes for asking the 
jurors to refuse to listen to him, Aeschines accuses his opponent of 


lying: 
(4) 


Aeschin., Emb. 2. Kai tadv’ einev ob 
SU. Opynv. ovdeig ~=yap ~—Ss TOV 
wevdoLéevav TOLCG adixac 
SiaBadAovevoic Opyi-Getai, ovd’ oi 
TAANOA A€yovtes KWMALOVOL AOYOU 
Tuxelv TOV PevyovtTa’ 

And he did not say this in anger — 
nobody who lies is angry at the 
victims of his unfounded slander, nor 
do people who are telling the truth 
prevent the defendant from receiving 
a hearing. 


Once again, the speaker includes — generalizing by means of 
impersonalization — his adversary in a collective: that of the liars. 
With regards to its referent, the context favors the classification of 
ovdeic as other-referential. In (5), however, the situation is different. 
Demosthenes advises the judges on how to deal with a hypothetical, 
but more than foreseeable, negative reaction in Aeschines: 


(5) 


Dem., Emb. 335-336. Gv toivuv 
Tata LEV pevyn, MAavél S€ Kal mavta 
udrov AEyn, Exeivwc avtov Seyeo0Ve. 
‘ov otpatny@ Sixadouev, ov amepl 
TOUTWV KpiveL. (...) HN A€y’ Wo KAAOV 
eipfvn, und’ Wo ovp@e-pov: ovdelc 
yap aindtai oe tod moujoac8ai trv 
moAW eipryvnv’ GAN We ovK aioypa 
kal éso-veidtotosc, kai 0A’ Dotepov 
e=jmatyue8a, Kal mavt’ dtwAeto, 
tata Aéye. TovtTwv yap Andvtwv 
Autv aitioc ov beega1. 

Now should Aeschines evade these 
charges, should he digress and try to 
speak of anything else, address him 
thus: “We do not sit in judgment of a 
general; you are not being tried for 
those matters. (...) Do not tell us what 
a wonderful and beneficial thing 


peace is. No one blames you for the 
city making peace. Rather, tell us that 
this peace is not a shameful and 
reprehensible one, that subsequently 
we were not deceived many times, 
that all was not lost. For in our eyes 
you have been shown to be 
responsible for all these acts”. 


Demosthenes’ intention is — once again — to accuse Aeschines of 
lying and his tactic is to avoid responsibility when making the 
accusation. Instead, he passes that responsibility onto the jurors. In 
this case, the referent of this self-referential experiential oVSeic is 
apparently generic, but we can easily infer that it includes both the 
jurors (Demosthenes is ‘inviting’ them to pronounce these words) 
and Demothenes himself (in fact, he is the real speaker and, 
therefore, the accuser). 


2.3 To take distance from the adversary and to show 
his inferiority 


Culpeper (1996, 354) points out that the fact that impoliteness is 
more likely to occur in situations where there is an imbalance of 
power reflected in its relatively frequent use in courtroom discourse. 

In (6) Demosthenes shows his superiority over Aeschines with a 
specific example. After the defeat at Chaeronea, the city had to make 
two decisions: which renowned orator would deliver the usual 
funeral oration and where the funeral meal would be held. He and 
his house were chosen for a simple reason: 


(6) Dem., De cor. 288. cikotwe yével LEV 

yap éxaotog EKdoTW pdAAov oiketoc 
fv épob, Kows 6€ niow ovdeic éy- 
YUTEP@’ 
Rightly so. Though each of them had 
a closer familiar tie to his own dead 
kinsman than I, no one had a closer 
public bond to all the dead. 


Demosthenes’ message to Aeschines is clear: if anyone has looked 
after the city’s interest, that man has been me, not you. 
In (7) Demosthenes’ purpose is to mock Aeschines, to ridicule 


him with irony.si2 Aeschines’ strong (and trained) voice and his 
career as an actor provide Demosthenes with a lode: 


(7) 


Dem., De cor. 259-260. kal Gviottic 
and toU KaBappot Kedebwv déyetv 
‘Epvyov Kakov, eVpov Guetvov,’ él 
TO Ln-6éva TI@IMOTE 
THAIKODT OAOAVEAI GevUVOLEVOS (Kal 
éywye vouidw’ wn yap oleo8’ avtov 
pbeyyeo8a1 Lev oUTw Leya, OAOADTEetv 
& ovy UmepAaumtpov). 

You raised them up after purification 
and bade them utter, “Affliction 
removed, condition improved”, proud 
of yourself because no one ever 
shrieked so loud. I quite agree. Don’t 
believe that one who talks so loud 
does not also shriek piercingly. 


2.4To invade the space of the adversary 


Another tactic used to attack face is to pose obstacles for the 
opponent, revealing facts that make him feel uncomfortable. One of 
the arguments used by Aeschines when the indictment for an illegal 
decree took place had to do with the law. A statute forbade a 
magistrate from receiving a crown before he had successfully faced 
the mandatory audit (ev@Uva) at the end of his term of office. 
Aeschines had alleged that Demosthenes had already had the audit. 
Hence there is no doubt about who is the referent in (8): 


(8) 


3Conclusion 


Aeschin., In Ctes. 17."Ev yap tavty ti 
model, oUtTwo apxaia ovoy xa 
TAKabtn TO péyeBoc, oV6eic EoTIV 
avurevd-Bvvoc THv Kal OnwMooUv mpdc 
TO KOWd TPOGEANAVOOTWV. 

In this city, ancient and great as it is, 
of all who come into public life in any 
way at all, there is no one who is not 
subject to audit. 


This paper provides a study of the function of the indefinite 
pronouns oUVdeic and punédeic in the framework of the invective 
between Aeschines and Demosthenes. I have identified eight face- 
attack strategies, which I have grouped into four macrostrategies: 


1. To attach negative 

facts to the adversary 

1.1. To criticise his ideas, 
actions, etc. 

1.2. To accuse him of 
inaction or 
incompetence 

2, To attack the 

credibility of the 

adversary 

a, To accuse him of lying 

2.2. To highlight _his 
contradictions or 
incoherencies 

ee To take distance from 


the adversary and to 

show his inferiority 

aA. To highlight —_— the 
differences that 
separate them (I 
would not do it or lam 


better than you) 

3.2. To show indifference 
towards him, to scorn 
him 

3.3. To mock or to ridicule 
him 

4. To invade the space of 

the adversary 

4.1. To reveal facts that 
make him feel 
uncomfortable 


In these contexts, as we have seen, both orators use 
impersonalization not as a mechanism of politeness but rather of 
impoliteness. Thus, by using this mechanism associated (in 


principle) to politeness (as well as others, such as the potential 
optative), the speaker inflicts an indirect but intentional attack to the 
adversary’s face that provokes a rupture in politeness conventions. 
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Rafael Martinez 
Discourse Markers, Interpretation, and 
Translation in the Lord’s Prayer 


1Introduction 


The Lord’s Prayer was taught by Jesus Christ to his disciples as they 
asked him for a way they should pray to God. The Gospels record 
two different versions of the prayer. A shorter text appears in the 
Gospel of Luke (Ev. Luc. 11.2—4) and is given as an answer to a 
disciple’s request to teach them to pray, as John had taught his 
disciples. The second, larger version comes within the well-known 
Sermon of the Mount in the Gospel of Matthew (Ev. Matt. 6.9- 
13).513 

The prayer consists of an invocation plus seven petitions. The 
sentences expressing both the third and the fifth petition include the 
combination of the conjunction We (“as”) and an adverbial particle 
kal (“too”). This study focuses on the use of this precise particle 
combination and its role in the interpretation of the text of the 
Prayer. A failure to understand the value of the particles and an 
apparent lack of familiarity with their use in ancient Greek has led to 
unfit translations that, in turn, have induced an ill interpretation 
and exegesis of the text. The fact offers an interesting example of 
how discourse markers guide the understanding of actual discourse. 


2The third petition 


The third petition in the Lord’s Prayer runs as shown in (1), where it 
is followed by a literal translation: 


(1) Ev. Matt. 6.10 
yevnOntw tO OANA Gov, We EV 
ovpav@ Kai emt yf\c; 
Your will be done, as in heaven, also 
on earth. 


The sense is clear, since references to the fulfillment of God’s will on 


earth are frequent in the Gospels. It is actually what defines Christ’s 
role among humankind: 


(2) Ev. Jo. 6.38; cp. also Ev. Jo. 4.34, 
5.30 and Ev. Luc. 22.41-42 Ot1 
KkatapéBnka a0 to ovVpavot ovx 
iva mo1G) TO BANA TO EWOV GAAA TO 
BEANLA TOD MEL-WavTos Le" 
For I have come down from heaven, 
not to do my own will, but the will of 
him who sent me. 


As for the combination of We and kai, it is worth noting that the 
conjunction does not introduce an adverbial subordinate clause 
expressing manner. For that interpretation to be possible, the 
relevant context would be different. If God’s will were fulfilled both 
in heaven and on earth, then the sense could be: “your will be done 
on earth the same way as it is in heaven”. But that is not the case. 
The relevant context is: God’s will is fulfilled in heaven, but not on 
earth. Accordingly, the relevant interpretation is: “let His will be 
done also on earth”. 

As for the role of «ai, it is a particle of scope (van Emde Boas et 
al. 2019, 692), an additive focus particle,514 ‘also, too’. An interesting 
aspect of the additive construction, which affects the way the 
particles are used and the position where they may be placed, is its 
asymmetry of informative status. One term is presupposed or given; 
is already there. Here, what is given is the proposition: “God’s will is 
done in heaven”. Another feature of the construction is that as must 
introduce the clause expressing this proposition. On the other pole 
of the asymmetry, there is a new proposition, “God’s will be done on 
earth”, which may be marked by the particle also. In Modern 
English, additive adverbs (also, too) do not go with the comparative 
clause that points to the given proposition. The informative 
structure of a canonical comparative construction with an additive 
value is thus the following: as [presupposition], so too [focus]. As a 
result of the informative structure and the function of the 
comparative conjunction, the focus would be marked even without 
an additive adverb: as [presupposition], [focus]. In a sense, the 
additive adverb is redundant, and can be omitted without affecting 
the interpretation of the text. Accordingly, and though the Latin 
Vulgate gives a word by word rendering of the Greek text, including 


et for kai (fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, et in terra), modern 
translators tend to disregard it. German versions in (3) show the 
tendency for more literal translations to be replaced by those 
omitting any form for «ai. 


(3) Dein Wille geschehe, wie im Himmel, 
also auch auf Erden (earlier versions). 
Dein Wille geschehe, wie im Himmel, 
so auf Erden (current ecumenical 
version).515 


Similar versions are shown in (4): 


(4) Hagase tu voluntad en la tierra como 
en el cielo. Que ta volonté soit faite 
sur la terre comme au ciel. Seja feita a 
vossa vontade, assim na terra como 
no Céu. 


These translations are technically inexact, but the omission of a 
fairly redundant term has no consequences on interpretation. 


3The fifth petition 


The fifth petition in the prayer concerns God’s forgiveness for 
humans, with the requirement of previous reciprocal forgiveness 
among humans themselves: 


(5) Ev. Matt. 6.12 Kai dec piv ta 
Omerntata Hudv, We Kat pets 
Aprnkapev Tolc OMevréetaic HUdV' 
And forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors.516 


The petition is deemed the most important of the prayer, the only 
one to which Christ returns in the Sermon of the Mount, 
immediately after the Prayer itself: 


(6) Ev. Matt. 6, 14-15 “Eav yap d@fjte 
toic AvOpwmmoig TA mMapantwoLATa 
avt@v, Agios Kal vpiv O aatip 
LUdV O OvVpavioc: Edv SE LN Ag@iite 
Totc AvOpwnoic, OVSE O TAaTHP LUV 
Agnoet TA TApANtwOpATA LUV. 


For if you forgive men _ their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father 
also will forgive you; but if you 
do not forgive men _ their 
trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. 


And later on, when he recounts the Parable of the Unforgiving 
Servant, at the end of which he explains the moral.s5:7 The king has 
condoned a servant’s debt, but the servant himself had no mercy on 
a fellow servant who owed him a small amount. The king being 
informed calls him back to his presence: 


(7) Ev. Matt. 18.33-35 ob0« é6e1 Kal o& 

£defjoat Tov obvSovAdv Gov, We KAYW 
o& HAenoa; Kai OpyioBeic O KUPIOG 
avtod§ napé6mKev avtdv_ toic 
Bacaviotaic gwe ob An0S@ nav tO 
Omeouevov. -OUtwe Kal O xmatI\p 
ov O oUpavlog NOMjOEI UuTV Eav Uh 
agite Exaotog TH) adeAPd) avtod 
an0 TOV Kap-510v DUG. 
“And should not you have had mercy 
on your fellow servant, as I had mercy 
on you?” And in anger his lord 
delivered him to the jailers, till he 
should pay all his debt. So also my 
heavenly Father will do to every one 
of you, if you do not forgive your 
brother from your heart. 


4Discourse function of the construction 


The construction in the fifth petition is neither a descriptive 
comparison nor merely an additive construction, as in the third 
petition. Here the discourse relation between the segments 
connected by we is a relation of Justification: a directive discourse 
act is followed by another subsidiary act justifying the order or 
petition in the directive act (Matthiessen/Thompson 1988). The 
expression of this value is even clearer in the parallel section of 
Luke’s Gospel, where the Apostle uses the particle ydp instead of the 


comparative Wc, since the former is frequently used with that 
function: 


(8) Ev. Luc. 11.4 
kal dgec Yutv tac Guaptiac Hpdv, 
kai yap avtol dgiovev§ xnavti 
OmeiAovtt HULv. 
And forgive us our sins, for we 
ourselves forgive everyone who is 
indebted to us. 


The comparative construction with a value of Justification may take 
one of four forms.sis Presupposition (or justification) and assertion 
(order/petition) may be joined by the comparative conjunction, 
without any additive adverb: 


(9) Ev. Matt. 5.48 éoe08e obv vyelc 
TEAELOL WC O TATHP VUGV O OVPAavIOG 
TEAELOG EOTIV. 
You, therefore, must be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect. 


The particle kat may be added to the assertion, a construction quite 
familiar to English speakers, where it adds to a previously given 
information: 


(10) Ev. Jo. 13.34 &vtoAnv Kxawhv Sido 
Univ, Wa dyartite GAATAoUc: KaBWe 
Hyarmnoa vudc iva Kai Upetc dya- 
mate OAATAOUG. 
A new commandment I give to you, 
that you love one another; even as I 
have loved you, that you also love one 
another. 


The particle may be inserted only in the comparative clause and not 
in the main clause: 


(11) Ev. Luc. 11.1 Kupie, dSi8afov nudc 
mpooevyeo0a, KabWe Kal Twavvne 
e6i8agEev toUc paOntdc avtov. 

Lord, teach us to pray, as John, too, 
taught his disciples. 


Finally, the additive particle may appear in both conjuncts, 
rendering the so-called “corresponsive” value: 


(12) Ev. Matt. 18.33 ov« é6e1 Kal o€& 
édefjoai tov obvSovAov Gov, Ws Kay 
o€ NAEnoa; 


And should not you have had mercy 
on your fellow servant, as I had mercy 
on you? 


In both the third and the fourth constructions exemplified in (11) 
and (12) the additive adverb appears in the clause that points to the 
given proposition, the one that justifies the petition or order. We will 
be concerned here with the third type, precisely the one appearing in 
the fifth petition. Different functionssi9 have been posed in order to 
explain a construction that sounds odd to modern English speakers 
— probably to ancient Latin speakers as well — but was perfectly 
sound for an ancient Greek speaker. The sense is, as Smyth takes it, 
always additive (“also, too”);520 only the placing of the particle with 
the given proposition differs from current use of additive particles in 
our modern languages. Nevertheless, some conceptual difference 
might be perceived. As Denniston observes, when explaining this use 
of xai in relative sentences, the logical order of things seems to be 
somehow inverted: 


Not infrequently, by a kind of inversion, kai is attached to the 
relative where, in strict logic, it should be attached to the 
demonstrative: that which is really prior in thought being 
represented as posterior. (Denniston 1954, 295; cf. Cooper 1998, 
1343) 


Whatever the nuance the particle may supply, the question is, as 
Smyth accurately points out, that “in the subordinate clause xat 
seems superfluous to English idiom” (Smyth 1920, 652). In spite of 
which I have observed a strong tendency to render literal versions 
where both particles are translated. Translators thus make use of a 
combination of conjunction and additive adverb which sounds odd 
in the target language: 


(13) Como también nosotros perdonamos 
a los que nos ofenden (current official 
version). Comme nous pardonnons 


aussi 4 ceux qui nous ont offensés. 
Und vergib uns unsere Schuld, wie 
auch wir vergeben unsern 
Schuldigern (Ecumenic 1971 and 
catholic 1930, 1965 versions). Ee 
rimetti a noi i nostri debiti come 
anche noi li rimettiamo ai nostri 
debitori (Chiesa evangelica valdese, 
presbiterian). Perdoa-nos as nossas 
dividas como também nos perdoamos 
aos nossos devedores (Standard 
Brasilian version). 


They all follow a word by word image of the official Latin text 
included in the Catechism of the Catholic Church (1995): 


(14) 


et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et 
nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris. 


The combination sicut et is unusual in classical Latin, probably the 
result of literal translations from Greek. Only Plinius uses sicut et 
and he does so, paradoxically, with fairly developed values, namely, 
introducing an antecedent or parallel, as in (15), and with 
exemplifying sicut (OLD s.v.), as in (16): 


(15) 


(16) 


Plin., HN 10.15 ceterae omnes ex 
eodem genere pellunt nidis pullos ac 
volare cogunt, sicut et corvi, qui et 
ipsi non carne tantum aluntur. 


Plin., HN 36.55 non omnia autem 
in lapicidinis gignuntur, sed multa et 
sub terra’ sparsa,  pretiosissimi 
quidem generis, sicut 
Lacedaemonium viride cunctisque 
hilarius, sicut et Augusteum ac 
deinde Tibereum, in Aegypto 
Augusti ac Tiberii primum 
principatu reperta. 


And he also uses the combination as a mere coordinator, “and 


likewise” (Rackham) as in (17): 


(17) Plin, HN 4.1 omnis’ Graeciae 
fabulositas sicut et  litterarum 
claritas ex hoc primum sinu effulsit, 
quapropter paululum in eo 
conmorabimur. 


Later on in post-classical Latin, Servius uses it in argument by 
analogy (18) and in evidential clauses (19): 


(18) Serv., A. 6.59 IV-V TOT MARIA 
dicendo ‘maria’ partem eum maris 
navigasse significat, non totum 
mare: mare enim elementum est 
totum, maria vero partes maris, sicut 
et terrae partes sunt, terra vero 
totum elementum est. 


(19) Serv., A. 8.564 IV—V tunc enim, sicut 
et Varro dicit, omnes qui fecerant 
fortiter, Hercules vocabantur. 


And by the 6th century the particle combination reappears in the 
Digesta Iustiniani, where it clearly mirrors the equivalent 
constructions in Greek, even the corresponsive kai construction, 
with sicut et - ita et in (20): 


(20) Dig. Iustiniani 27.8.6 Quod ad 
heredem magistratus pertinet, exstat 
diui Pii rescriptum causa cognita 
debere dari actionem: nam 
magistratus si tanta fuit neglegentia, 
ut omnem_ cautionem  omitteret, 
aequum 


est haberi eum loco fideiussoris, ut et heres eius teneatur: si uero cauit et 
tunc idonei fuerunt 

et postea desierunt, sicut et ipse magistratus probe recusaret hanc 
actionem, ita et heres 

multo iustius. 


In the Vulgate text, sicut et is generally an image of the Greek 
expressions We kal, kaOWe kal, ka8dzep Kai, and the cases where et 
is not used for xai (e.g. 1 Ep.Cor. 7) or it is used without a xat in the 
original (e.g. Ev. Jo. 1.1.7) are exceptional. Thus, the et in the Latin 


version is most likely an odd expression, just as the additive also 
sounds odd in English, or como también sounds strange in Spanish 
and surely most of the rest underlined expressions in other 
languages in (13). The best choice for an accurate rendering would 
be to leave the cai without translation, at least for those languages 
that do not allow for the additive particle to be used in an “inverted” 
construction. 


5Confusion 


The writing of the current official Catechism of the Catholic Church 
was approved in a synod celebrated to commemorate the twentieth 
anniversary of the II Vatican Council. According to Ratzinger/ 
Schonborn (1994), one of the first questions raised for the cardinals 
who had to make decisions on the writing of the new Catechism 
concerned the authorship of the new text. The decision was made 
quickly: the authors should not be scholars, but ministers of the 
Church, since the Catechism was intended to be a book of preaching. 
The Greek construction with “inverted” kai seems to have been 
unfamiliar to the authors of the Catechism, who would have to rely 
on the Latin translation for a detailed interpretation of the text. 
Accordingly, they were — I must guess — misled by the values of sicut 
and et in the Latin version, presenting an aporetic commentary on 
the passage: 


Haec petitio admirationem movet. Si solummodo primum 
sententiae implicaret membrum — «Dimitte nobis debita 
nostra»—, in tribus primis petitionibus Orationis Domini posset 
implicite includi, quia Christi sacrificium «in remissionem 
peccatorum» est. Attamen, iuxta secundum __ sententiae 
membrum, nostra petitio non exaudietur nisi prius cuidam 
responderimus exigentiae. Nostra petitio se vertit ad futurum, 
nostra responsio praecessisse debet; quoddam eas coniungit 
verbum: «sicut» (Catechismus Catholicae Ecclsesiae 1993, 
§2838).521 


Human forgiveness, clearly the requirement for God’s response, is 
understood as both a requirement, exigentia (as the sicut 
construction would suggest) and as a response, responsio (as et 
would lead to interpret). The function of sicut is openly ignored, as a 


quoddam verbum. And the exegesis is accordingly mistaken. Yet, the 
mistake is induced by the literal sense of the Latin translation. The 
apparent contradiction between sicut (pointing to a given item) and 
et (pointing to a new item) is projected on the concept of human 
forgiveness, which thus appears as both requirement and response 
in a confusing explanation.522 

In sum, I have presented the combination of Wc kai as an 
instance of discourse markers, expressions used by speakers and 
addressees, writers and readers to guide the interpretation of the 
text, the logical relations among its parts, and the correct inferences 
to be made. An example has been added of how important their role 
is for a correct interpretation of a given sequence, and, inversely, 
how misleading it can be to miss their correct role in a given 
segment. 
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Paolo Poccetti 
Evolution of TANnV 


Among the Greek particles mArv deserves a particular interest as the 
result of two opposite reasons. On the one hand, this particle is one 
of the most resistant ones over time from both the formal and the 
functional points of view; on the other hand, its multifunctionality 
gave rise to considerable synchronic variations and diachronic shift 
of its values during the history of Greek till the modern language. 

Generally, two main values of mAnv are distinguished: a) as a 
preposition meaning ‘except, apart from, save’; b) as a connective 
with adversative function ‘but, however’, which are essentially 
synthesised by the Etymologicum Magnum: 


(1) <IAnv>: TO ywpiotikdv éemippyua. 
Eipnta S€ kata dvtippaow and tod 
mA@: toUto 6&, And tol méAw, TO 
NANOIAGW, KATA OVYKOM|V Onpaiver 
TO Xwpic’ ONLAivel Kal TO Guwe. "Eo 
5 Enippnua tafewe (EM 676, 42-45) 


Hence mAtv developed both coordinating and _ subordinating 
functions as shown by combining with other particles or by replacing 
them, such as the adversative connectives QAAG, 5é, yévtoi, the 
disjunctive and comparative fj ‘or’, ‘than’ (e.g. uGAAov mAnv ‘rather 
than’, Kpeioow mAnv ‘better than’), the negative conditional 
conjunction ei 1), the restrictive mAnv OT1. 

All these values, distributed in both synchronic and diachronic 
levels, have repeatedly drawn attention since antiquity. Modern 
attempts to put in order these values, however, did not organize the 
data according to a semantic path of their relationship in both 
pragmatic and typological perspectives. The aim of this paper is to 
outline the steps of the path followed by mAnv consistent with the 
semantic maps that universally encode the evolution of coordinating 
as well as subordinating particles.;.; 


1From location to separation 


Concerning its etymology, mAnv is generally explained as a frozen 
accusative of an unattested noun *mAd, mAn, whose root is connected 
to the words méAac, mAn-oiov indicating ‘proximity, neighbourhood’, 
so that in origin mAnv would have a locative function meaning ‘in the 
neighborhood of, in proximity to’.524 This origin was already 
recognized in antiquity, as shown by the Etymologicum Magnum 
mentioned above (1). 

Such a semantic value is suitable to the basic function of the 
preposition with genitive meaning ‘except, apart from’, which is 
common among Attic authors: e.g. mAnv Savatov (Thuc.; Hdt.; 
Dem.) ‘except for death’, mAnv OmAwv ‘except for weapons’ (PI.) 1ANv 
Oedv (Aisch.; Xen.) ‘except for the gods’. 

Occurrences of this preposition already in the Homeric poems, 
such as 


(2) MAVTWV DaujKwv Ar y’ avtovd 
Aaodapavtoc 
among all Phaeacians, except for 
Laodamas himself(8.207), 


show that the grammaticalization process of mAnv was completed in 
a pre-documentary age, when a lexical item, previously independent, 
was transformed into the fixed grammatical form. 

This evolution of mAnv is paralleled by other Greek prepositions, 
like, €xtoc and ywpic, that share an origin from locative lexemes.525 
Alongside their proper meanings ‘without’ and ‘outside’ respectively, 
these prepositions, accompanied by the genitive case, also mean 
‘except’, ‘save’, e.g. ywpic tTHVv Evuudyov ‘except for the allies’ 
(Thuc.), €« Murtov €xtdc OAiywv (Xen.) ‘except for a few men from 
Miletus’. 

Particularly éxt0c, a derivative from the preposition &« ‘from’, 
developed the meaning ‘except’ from an original adverb with spatial 
value ‘outside’, ‘far from’. This function is synchronically preserved, 
e.g. Ta 8 Extdc (Eur.) ‘the external facts’. An example, very similar to 
€KTOG, is provided by the German particle aufer connected with aus 
‘from’, synchronically meaning ‘outside’ and ‘except’. The semantic 
evolution from ‘separation’ to ‘exception’ is paralleled by other 
lexical items of different languages. Synchronically the original 
spatial meaning of expressions indicating ‘except, without’ can be 
observed in prepositional phrases such as Fr. en dehors de and It. al 
di fuori di, whose semantic core is the word ‘outside’ (dehors/fuori 


respectively). Diachronically the English particle but, which 
synchronically is used as preposition ‘except’ and as adversative 
particle, arises from Old English butan ‘outside’ originated from be- 
utan, a compound of two local prepositions, i.e. bi ‘nearby, by the 
side of and ut ‘out’.526 Among the 


Slavic languages the Old Serbian word osvénje meaning ‘except’ is 
cognate to the Old Slavonic adverbs svéni, svénije ‘far from’, 
‘outside’.527 


2From separation to exclusion 


The condition of exclusion resulting from the spatial concept of 
‘separation’ may yield two different meanings: on the one hand, 
‘exclusion’ of somebody or something, which is very close to the 
sense of ‘privation’; on the other hand, the ‘restriction’ giving rise to 
the sense of ‘exclusivity’. The former meaning results from excluding 
a part from the whole, whereas, inversely, the latter focuses on a part 
by excluding the whole. 

These values are differently distributed between lexical and 
pragmatic functions. The former is proper to lexicon, which the 
meaning ‘privation’ or ‘deficiency’ belongs to. The latter 
pragmatically works as focus particle especially in discourse 
contexts, in that it serves to emphasize or highlight an individual 
element of an utterance, like the adverbs ‘exclusively’, ‘only’, 
‘uniquely’. Both values are developed by Any, differently from 
éxtoc, which works only as lexical item. Such a difference accounts 
for further functions featuring mAnv, unlike €xt0c. 

The values of zAr\ are also distinguished by different syntactic 
constructions. Namely, the genitive construction, paralleled by 
EKTOG, XWPiC, Avev, conveys the sense of ‘privation’ very close to the 
meaning ‘without’: 


(3) oxvaevewv, fv 8 éya, tovc 
TedevTIOavtac MANVv OmAwv (Pl. Rep. 
469c) to take spoils from the deceased 
enemies except weapons (= without 
weapons) 


(4) tote 5& AgetotiyKeoav mpdc KUpov 
mdoat wANV Muujtov (Xen. An. 1.1.7) 


at that time all of them except Miletus 
weapons (=without Miletus), had 
revolted and gone over to Cyrus 


(5) Umeyyvouc TAN Bavatov (Hdt. 5.71) 
liable to any penalty, except death (= 
without death). 


The semantic field of ‘privation’, very close to the subtraction, gives 
rise to the Modern Greek meaning ‘minus’ as a mathematical 
operator: 


(6) SéKka WAV TécoEpa toov &&1 
ten minus four is six. 


In contrast, the pragmatic function close to adverbs meaning 
‘exclusively’, ‘only’ is marked by the same case as the noun, from 
which aAnv marks an exclusion: 


(7) Ma tov At, ov yap Eotw GAAoc TAN 
éy@ (Ar. Plut. 106) 
No more there is, by Zeus, except 
myself 


(8) Ti ovv w’ Gvayac GAAO TANV Wevsi| 
Aéyew; (Soph. Phil. 100) 
then what are you telling me to say 
except lies? 


Occasionally ancient grammarians wondered about the use of a case 
different from genitive. Thus, for instance, the nominative in (6) was 
wrongly recognized as a feature of the Attic dialect, as reported in 
the Suda:528 


(9) <OUk €otw GAAoc MAN Eya:> 
Attkddg avtl tod TAN Epod 
mANV €yo conforms to the Attic use 
instead of mAf\v épod. 


However, the differentiation of grammatical constructions results 
from different functional roles of sA‘v within the sentence. The case 
accordance with the first element manifests that mAnv balances two 
parts of a sentence, so that it works as particle functionally very close 
to those used in expressions of comparison or in disjunctive 


coordination. Both functions are convergent in the Greek particle 4, 
which notoriously is equivalent both to ‘than’ after a comparative 
and to ‘or’ in disjunctive contexts, as confirmed by occurrences of 
mAnv accompanied by fj in a strengthening function: 


(10) aitiwec pévtoi eioi, obk éxw eimeiv 
TANV fh Ta AeyOueva (Hdt. 2.131.1) 
I cannot tell who these are, except 
what is said = I cannot tell anything 
else than what it is said. 


In fact, the different syntactic constructions of Atv correspond to 
different types of comparatives, the genitive case to disjunctive 
comparative, like ‘A rather than B’, the case accordance to the 
comparative of equality, like ‘as A as B’. This difference has a 
significant impact on the types of adversative functions, which 
however are not developed by Av in an equal size, as we will see 
later. 


3From exclusion to restriction 


The distinct values of mAnv, related to ‘exclusion’ and ‘restriction’ 
respectively, are confirmed by contrasting the respective syntactic 
structures. On the one hand, the genitive construction of mAnv 
indicating ‘exclusion’ is paralleled by other preposition meaning 
‘without’, like Gvev and ywpic, indicating ‘privation’ or ‘deficiency’. 
However, a different syntactic outcome is implied by ‘exclusion’ and 
‘privation’ respectively: unlike ‘privation’, ‘exclusion’ implicitly 
belongs to different predicates, so that it can give rise to distinct 
clauses. 

On the other hand, the restrictive function of Atv is subject to 
two syntactic constraints, namely 1) the formula negation + GAAoc / 
GAO, equivalent to ‘nothing (else) than’, as in (11) 


(11) ‘Op yap Nutic ovSEv Gvtac GAAO 
TAY eiSwd’, Gooitep COpev, 1 
Kovenyv oxida (Soph. Aj. 125) 
I see that all we who live are nothing 
more than phantoms or fleeting 
shadow, 


and 2) a rhetorical question oriented in the negative, as in (12) 


(12) 


tic Kev éketvov étAn Ovntoc EWV 
Kkatevavtiov OpunOijvat aAnV y 


‘HpaxAfjog Kal Kvdadipov ToAdou; 


(Hes. [Sc.] 72) 

What mortal man would have dared 
to meet him face to face save Heracles 
and glorious Iolaus? 


In these contexts, mAtjv may be replaced by ei mn, lit. ‘if not’, 


meaning ‘except’, ‘save’, as in (13) 


(13) 


Eiol S€ avtHv natpiai tpeic at ovSEv 
GAAo o1téovtar ei pr) iy8c¢ podvov 
(Hdt. 1.200) 

There are three tribes in the country 
that eat nothing but fish. 


Moreover, 2Arjv may combine with ei pu introducing a conditional 
clause, which expresses a limiting condition, in the meaning ‘unless’, 


e.g. 
(14) 


apyia yap gotw 6 brvoc tig wuyiis (FH 
Aéyetar omovbaia Kai Pavan), TAN et 
un Kata puKpov Kal Suxvobvtai tives 
tOV Kivnoewv (Arist., Eth.Nic. I 13, 
1102b) 

sleep is a cessation of the soul from 
the functions on which its goodness 
or badness depend, unless in some 
small degree certain of the sense- 
impressions may reach into soul 
during sleep. 


Even in a cross-linguistic perspective the equivalence between mAnv 
and ei pn in the meaning ‘except’ is confirmed by occurrences of the 
Latin particle nisi ‘if not’ in similar contexts. The phrasal expression 
ov« oiSa mAnv, whose multiple occurrences in theatrical plays, 
especially by Euripides, demonstrates its relevance to popular and 


colloquial style, e.g. 


(15) 


Ovx oida mANv év (Soph. OC 1161; 
Eurip., Jon 311; El. 627; 752; Suppl. 
933; Ar. Pax 228) 

I know but one thing, 


is paralleled by the Plautinian expression nihil scio nisi, where nisi 
(properly = ei pn) is the Latin counterpart of mAnv, as in (16) and 
(17) 


(16) Profecto de auro nihil scio nisi nescio 
(Plaut. Bacch. 324) 
surely all I know about the money is 
that I don’t know 


(17) Nihil scio nisi Bacchidem (Plaut. 
Bacch. 588) 
I know nobody else than Bacchides. 


As we will see later, both mA and ei un as well as their combination 
mAnv et pn are frequently translated by Latin nisi. 

Now it is important to stress a different semantic-syntactic 
outcome distinguishing ‘exception’ and ‘restriction’ as essential 
functions of mAnv. By separating a part of a predicate, the exceptive 
function splits the sentence into two parts, of which one is affirmed, 
the other one is negated. Instead, the restrictive function does not 
mark any exclusion from a predicate but focuses on a specific 
element which in fact works as argument of the predicate itself. In 
this case mAnv contrasts an individual element (person, a thing or 
fact) with others which are simultaneously excluded from the 
predicate. Consequently, the roles of the predicates are reversed: 
mAnv in restrictive function does not exclude anything but introduces 
the real theme of an argument structure. Thus, mArjv emphasizes the 
speaker himself (7) or Heracles and Iolaos (15) as opposed to all 
others, false as opposite to truth (8), the single knowledge asserted 
with certainty as opposed to ignorance (17). In the same way, ei un 
highlights fish as the single nourishment (13). 

The restrictive function is also cross-linguistically confirmed by 
the fact that half of the occurrences of mAnv in the Septuagint 
translate the Hebrew particles ’ak or raq in the meaning ‘only’.529 

In conclusion, the exceptive function of mArv involves two 
argument structures, generally separated by a pause which is 
signaled by punctuation, whereas the restrictive meaning comprises 
only one argument structure. 


4The role of negation with respect to TAnv 


The distribution of negative forms is a decisive factor for 
distinguishing the semantic functions of Af as mentioned above. 
As just said, the value of focus particles, conveyed by the restrictive 
function, requires specific syntactic contexts, namely either a 
negative clause or an interrogative sentence, where an affirmative 
answer is implied: 


(18) OvxK dp’ Ayatoic GvSpec eit mANV 
68¢e; (Soph. Aj. 1238) 
Have Greeks no man but him? 


(19) Tw 8 ovk dp’ Hotnv ovSév GAAo mANVv 
Saxvevv (Ar. Av. 19) 
They are capable to do nothing 
whatever but bite! 


(20) Ti OO NEMPHTaI Mpttyua TAN Tevyer 
kaka; (Aesch. Eum. 125) 
What task has been allotted them 
save to work ill? 


Noteworthy in these cases, parallel to (11), (43), (45), a negative 
expression precedes mAnv. In contrast, mAnv, in a preposition 
meaning ‘except’, is sometimes followed by negation, especially 
when the genitive construction is prevented by syntactic constraints 

of a noun phrase, such as (21) and (22) 

(21) viv 5€ gaivetat [...] kai étt Kal 
vdv mA€OVOaA TAVTAYOOE, TANV 
ovK eic AOnvac (Dem. in Dionys. 
23) 
it is plain that [...] at the present 
time she is _ still sailing 
everywhere except to Athens 


(22) Nai, vai, Siaxpwov Sijta, mAnV wh ’v 
tf] mukvi (Aristoph. Eq. 749) 
Yes, yes, decide, except (= but not) 
upon the Pnyx. 


In fact, the negative particle following mAnv is redundant, given that 
‘exclusion’ conveys as such a negative sense. In this case the negative 
particle can be considered as an instance of ‘expletive’ negation,530 
as proven by the fact that its omission does not change the sense: 


(23) adaavta yap TaAd’ €otl Kpeioow TANV 
um Apyeioig meoetv (Eur. Heracl. 
231) 
for all else is better than to fall under 
the power of the Argives = everything 
is better, but not to fall under the 
power of the Argives. 


Occurrences of a negative element accompanying 7Arj\v reveal that 
this particle concretely works as a coordinating connective meaning 
‘and/but not’. This condition is satisfied only if mAnv is not preceded 
by a negative particle. Only in this case any lexical item meaning 
‘except’ may give way to two clauses, one affirmed, the other one 
negated, like “X and/but not Y’. Consequently, mAnv may be felt as a 
coordinating connective. 

In contrast, if preceded by negation, mArv has a function of focus 
particle (= ‘only’, ‘exclusively’), included in only one clause. This 
difference is shown by transforming the surface structure of two 
English sentences into the respective underlying structures: 
everybody was present there, except you is equivalent to everybody 
was present there, but you were not there. Instead nobody was 
present there, except you, corresponds to only you were present 
there. 

To sum up, negation is an important benchmark for measuring 
the different values of mAfv. The function of focusing on a theme of 
an utterance is generally found within a negative or interrogative 
clause which mAnv belongs to. Instead, the meaning ‘except’ conveys 
a partial exclusion from a predicate, so that the clause may be 
understood as split into two parts, with the second one being 
negated. It deserves to be stressed that negation concerns not only 
its position with respect to mAnv, but also its different semantic 
force. When preceding mAr\v, a sentence negation is implied, but 
when following mArv an ‘expletive’ negation is involved by the sense 
effect of ‘exclusion’. 


5From either exclusion or restriction to adversative 
function 


Notoriously adversative connectives of several languages originate 
from lexical items or particles indicating either ‘exclusion’ or 
‘restriction’. Consequently, a second stage of grammaticalization is 


involved in this development from either ‘exclusion’ or ‘restriction’ 
towards adversative function. In this respect ‘exclusion’ does not 
contrast with ‘restriction’, but both give rise to different types of 
adversative connectives. 

Many languages display synchronic coexistence of adversative 
connectives with either lexemes or particles, which they arise from. 
The closest examples are provided by the English connective but, 
that preserves the original meaning ‘except’ alongside the common 
adversative value, as well as by the German particle sondern ‘but’ 
identical to the verb meaning ‘to separate’. In Greek the most 
common adversative particle since the classical period, i.e. GAAG, is 
connected to the indefinite pronoun GAAos, although distinguished 
by accent.s53: The ‘exceptive’ use of GAAG is still clear in Homeric 
poems, as in the following examples: 


(24) ov ev yap tic 68’ GAAoc OAvuma 
Sauat’ Exovtwv, GAA Aloc Bvyatnp, 
ayedein Tpitoyéveta (Od. 3.377—-78) 
For truly this is none other of those 
that have their dwellings on Olympus, 
but the daughter of Zeus, Tritogeneia, 
the maid most glorious. 


In this value GAG overlaps mAnv, as confirmed also by alternative 
use of QAAG Ff and mA H:532 
(25) WOTE UNSEV GAO (Pl. Phd . 81b) 

Soxetv eivat dANnbéEC 

CAX’ 1 TO 

OWLATOELSEC so that it 

thought nothing was 

true except the 

corporeal 


(26) ov yap av G@AAw y’ UaaKovoatpev THV 
viv petewpooopiotm@v = amANV 
TIpodixw (Ar. Nub. 360-1) 
For we would not hearken to any 
other of the recent meteorological 
sophists, except to Prodicus. 


Unlike GAA, mdr acquired the adversative function without any 
formal distinction from its original role of preposition indicating 


‘exclusion’ and ‘restriction’. This detail signals that the path of 
grammaticalization of mAnv towards adversative function has not 
been completely accomplished, as confirmed by its use in Modern 
Greek, where both values of preposition and coordinating connective 
are continued. 

The adversative function of mAnv is to be traced back to Ancient 
Greek. However, as Blomqvist observed, some occurrences in the 
Hellenistic period are still ambiguous between ‘exceptive’ and 
‘adversative’ function.s33 These occurrences mostly fit into the 
syntactic pattern, frequent in Aristotle and Theophrastus, ‘X is 
similar to Y, mArv there is a difference’, showing coincidence 
between ‘except that’ and ‘but’. Significantly a variation with GAAq is 
found in a similar clause subsequent to that with mArv: 


(27) éyovor S& @bAdov pev duvydaAfl 
dpoiov, AANV AwtwSéotepov Kal 
maxvtepov, pAoidv 8’ ivwSn Aemtov: 
10 5€ otéAexog OV mayU Aiav, AAG 
Tapapver papdovg Womep dyvoc 
(Theophr. Hist.Pl. III 12, 1) 
they have a leaf like that of the 
almond, except that / but it is oiler 
and thicker; the bark is fibrous and 
thin, the stem is not very thick, but it 
puts out side-branches like chaste- 
tree. 


In this context mAnv, like GAAG, works as modifier of a previous 
statement without being in opposition or eliminating it totally. A 
different example of ambiguity between ‘exceptive’ and ‘adversative’ 
function of mAnv is provided by Aristophanes: 


(28) Nov 8 ovdepia mapeotv évtav8ot 
yovi, mA Hy én} Kopin 46 
éfepyxetat. (Aristoph. Lys. 4-5) 
but now not a single woman is 
present here, except that / but my 
neighbour here is coming forth. 


Here, unlike (27), two statements are put in opposition: one is 
negated, the other one is affirmed. Nevertheless, the truth of the 
second statement does not totally contradict that of the first one, as 
shown by a time difference between them. In this case mAnv 


contrasts two facts and actually introduces a new topic: both 
properties feature a ‘weak’ adversative function that requires a 
pause, signaled by punctuation, before mAnv. Instead in late prose, 
the use of mA as adversative particle is predominant, as shown by 
the language of the Greek novel.534 

To sum up, in Ancient Greek mArv seems to be on a borderline 
between ‘exceptive’ and ‘adversative’ function. As adversative 
connective, zAnv works as modifier of a previous statement without 
eliminating or contradicting it. This specific adversative role remains 
unchanged until Modern Greek. 

In this respect, sArv parallels GAAG, having in common an origin 
from lexical items indicating ‘separation’ and ‘exclusion’, which are 
the starting point of the path towards the adversative function. 
Unlike AAG, however, mAnv does not present both types of 
adversative connectives generally recognized as prototypical and 
defined by Denniston as ‘eliminative’ and ‘balancing’ respectively.535 
The former, provided with opposing force, operates as a correction 
of a previous utterance, in that “one of two contrasted members is 
negative, the true being substituted for the false”. The latter, 
featured by non-opposing force, presents “two truths of divergent 
tendency”.536 Some languages distinguish these types of adversative 
by means of different particles, such as Sp. sino and pero, Germ. 
sondern and aber; other languages may use only one particle for 
both functions, like It. ma, Fr. mais, Gr. GAAG. In conclusion, mAnVv 
differs from GAAQ, in that it is featured by only one of the adversative 
functions, that is the ‘balancing’ type. 

The key point of the movement towards the adversative function 
common to sArv and QAAd is the contrastive use, resulting from an 
underlying comparative structure. Comparative strategies are 
frequently the basis of the adversative coordination,537 as seen in the 
origin of the most common connectives in some Romance languages, 
like Fr. mais, It. ma arising from the Latin comparative expression 
magis. More precisely, two different types of comparative, namely 
those of inequality, close to a disjunctive value, and those of equality, 
may account for different types of adversative connectives, i.e. the 
‘eliminative’ and the ‘balancing’, respectively. This distinction 
corresponds to two kinds of magis responsible for the rise of 
adversative particles in the Romance languages, namely the magis 
correctivum and the magis quantitativum.538 

In a parallel fashion to magis in the Romance languages, already 


since its earliest documentation Greek GAAd has completed the path 
towards both adversative functions, i.e. ‘eliminative’, and 
‘balancing’, unlike zAnv that fulfils only the ‘balancing’ function 
during the entire history of the Greek language. As observed by 
Blomqvist, no certain example of ‘eliminative’ aAnv is found in 
Hellenistic Greek. This value does not emerge even in late Greek 
novel.s539 In Modern Greek too mAryv as connective is attested only 
with a ‘balancing’ function. 

It is not accidental that the Etymologicum Magnum (1) presents 
mAnV in connective function as equivalent to Ouwc ‘however’, 
‘nevertheless’, and not to GAAd. As shown by Emilio Crespo in 
several studies (e.g. 2009), the adversative function of 6uw@c and 
Ouoiws arises from the lexical meaning ‘like’, ‘similarly’ in parallel to 
comparatives of equality underlying the magis quantitativum. In 
the same way the Latin adversative particle tamen ‘however’ 
originated from tam used in comparatives of equality.s4o This 
semantic coincidence provides an indirect confirmation for the 
relationship of the adversative function of mAjv with a comparative 
of equality. 

Such a semantic origin, common to mAnv, GAAG, Guwc and 
Ouoiwc, as well as to the Romance outcome of Latin magis 
quantitativum, accounts for the common feature of these items in 
being used in order to introduce a new topic. In this respect the 
connectives at issue have the function of ‘topic shifters’, so that they 
frequently take on the meaning ‘and then’, ‘in addition’, ‘moreover’. 
Concerning mAnv in Modern Greek, these values are recognized as 
equivalent to 1pdc Tovtoc, mpdc 6é, ET 62.541 

Convergence of mAnv and dAAdq in this semantic function of 
connectives clearly emerges in late Greek from their redundant 
combination (i.e. mArv GAAG) with strengthening effects: 


(29) OvxK oiSa W Aroyeves [...]. AV GAAG 
ti yeddc, W@ Atoyevec; (Luc., 
Dial.Mort. XIII 2, 5) 
I do not know, Diogenes [...]. But why 
do you laugh, Diogenes? 


or by the alternative use of mAnv and GAAd in identical expressions in 
the New Testament, e.g.: 


(30) NAV AEywo Uutv (Matth. XI 22; 24,1) 


vs. QAAG Aéy@ butv (Mc. IX 13, 2) 
but I say you.542 


In fact, in (29) and (30) mAnv and GAAd do not work as opposition 
markers, in that they can be replaced by any connective meaning 
‘and’. All these functions are also taken on by the English particle 
but, especially in speech acts with illocutionary force, e.g. the 
utterances But why? But how wonderful! But now to our main 
subject! Moreover, a feature typical of this adversative function 
common to mA and dAAd is to provide the sentence with a 
concessive nuance, again in parallel to English but, e.g. I would like 
to come with you, but Iam busy, which is equivalent to although I 
would like to come with you, I cannot do it, because I am busy. As 
far as the use of both mAnv and dAAd is concerned, this feature is 
found in Modern Greek as well, e.g. 


(31) eival wpaioc mANv PAGE 
he is handsome, but stupid’ 


(32) EULEDWS TANV CAPAC 
indirectly, but clearly’ 


In conclusion, the path of mAnv from the exceptive meaning towards 
adversative connective is limited to the non-opposing or ‘balancing’ 
function, differently from dAAd, that includes the opposing or 
‘eliminative’ function as well. Even if mAnv is preceded by a negative 
particle, it does not trigger any real corrective or eliminative 
function, as shown by the passage (28) from Aristophanes. In this 
respect, the single adversative value of mAnv is constant and solid 
during the history of Greek. 

A non-opposing function also emerges, if mA1\v is accompanied by 
el un, corresponding to the limitative value of the conditional 
connective ‘unless’, which semantically often overlaps with the 
function of ‘but’, e.g.543 


(33) 10 8 avtO mpdyua mote pEv mIKpOC 
kal Gtapaimtws KoAddew smote 8’ 
eVKOAM@G Kal maiZovta, mpdootiLOV 
Muiav tv twxotoav Opioavta, 
GAoyov got TANv ei UN OmaviGovtos 
TOTE TOU vouiopatocg Ev Tf MOAEL 
tieyaAag Enoiel Tac ApyuptKac Cyuiac 


10 Svomopiotov (Plut. Sol. 23 2,6) 

But to punish the same offence now 
severely and inexorably, and now 
mildly and pleasantly, making the 
penalty a slight fine, is unreasonable; 
unless money was scarce in the city at 
that time, and the difficulty of 
procuring it made these monetary 
punishments heavy. 


In this passage, like (15), the limitative function of mArv ei un adds a 
new topic, which modifies, but does not eliminate or contradict the 
previous statement. Consequently, its functional value is convergent 
with the ‘balancing’ function of mAnv alone. A pause between two 
sentences is needed, so that mAnv ei un can be translated 
indifferently unless or but. 

A striking parallel to 2Anv ei un is provided by the Latin particle 
nisi (equivalent to et un). Starting from an exceptive use, like mAnv, 
Latin nisi occurs as conditional particle in the meaning ‘unless’, 
limiting but not eliminating the truth of a previous statement. As a 
result, nisi pragmatically plays a role close to an adversative 
connective with ‘balancing’ but not ‘eliminative’ function.544 
However, unlike Atv, the discontinuous use of nisi with this 
function did not yield any fixed and permanent adversative role, as 
confirmed by its disappearance from the Romance languages. 


6Conclusion 


The pathways from ‘separation’ to adversative function, above 
sketched, can be described by the following semantic map (Diagram 
2), that outlines the evolution of mAnv in comparison with GAG. This 
map contrastively shows the parallel path followed by both particles 
and the divergence between them as it concerns the final steps. Only 
@AAad achieved the complete evolution towards both kinds of 
adversative value, that are the ‘eliminative’ and ‘balancing’ ones 
respectively 


TAY ~ GANG 


\¥ 


separation (mArjv, GAAG) 


exclusion (mArv, GAAG) 


\ 


restriction limitation (mAry, GAAd) 


/ 


contrasting (GAAG) — concessive (zArjv, GAAG) 


‘eliminative’ adversative (AAG) ‘balancing’ adversative (mArv, GAAG) 


Diagram 2: Paths of the semantic evolution of mArv and GAAd in comparison. 
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Elena Redondo-Moyano 

Discourse Markers €umdc/eéumdav/euTa 
Compared with éutncg in the Archaic and 
Classical Periods 


During the archaic and classical periodss45 €usnes and Eundc/ éuntv 
/€uma are only to be found in verse, but they do appear in different 
genres in very unequal quantities: €ustnc is to be found 46 times in 
hexameters and elegiac couplets,s46 while alpha forms appear only 
19 timess47 in Pindar’s Epinikions and tragedies.548 

Syntactic, semantic, pragmatic and prosodic examination of the 
use of €usmnc¢ in Homers,49 reveals that it functions as a discourse 
marker, since it operates in three syntactic-semantic contexts: (1) in 
the context of sentences, where it functions as an epistemic operator, 
showing that the speaker uses it to back up the assertion in the 
proposition, although this may not be what is expected or wished for 
in the context given; 2) in adversative clauses in which its pragmatic 
meaning is added to connectors 5€ and dAAG, functioning as a 
conjunctive adverb;550 (3) in concessive clauses reinforcing what is 
stated in the apodosis in spite of the objection expressed in the 
protasis. 

The aim of this work is to determine whether (1) alpha forms 
have the same roles and the same meanings as eta forms; and (2) 
whether all alpha forms carry out the same functions. We will use 
the same methodology followed while examining éustn¢.551 


1In the context of sentences 


In (1)—(4) the meaning of €udc is pragmatic rather than notional 
since it can be omitted without altering the message. Speakers use it 
to state the validity of its scope, whether this is the whole 
proposition, cf. (1) and (2), or a syntagm, cf. (3) and (4), because in 
the world referred to there is some kind of obstacle which may make 
it scarcely credible.s52 In (1) Antigone uses it to underline that 
elements of nature are being called on as witnesses of the violence 


suffered; in (2), using a rhetorical question, the chorus of Trojan 
slaves states that it cannot suppress the hatred it feels towards 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus in spite of their situation making this 
unexpected; in (3) the poet adds it to confirm Aeétes’ exaggerated 
response to Jason’s unexpected strength: he becomes speechless 
(Gqwvntw) and can only produce an unarticulated sound (ivgev); in 
(4) the Erinyes’ Coryphaeus admits to Apollo that their roles are 
inappropriate for somebody who they ironically and criticallyss3 


describe as “really powerful”. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Soph., Ant. 843-845 

iw Aipkatat Kpfjvai @1)- 

Bac 1’ eVappatov GAcos, Eu- 

mac Evuuaptupac Bub’ Em1KT) LAI, 

Ah, spring of Dirce, and you holy 
ground of Thebes whose chariots are 
many! You, I will 

take you all as witnesses (to how...) 


Aesch., Cho. 388-390 

wee TLYOP KEV- 

Qw ~pEVOS OiOV éptAC 

MOTATAL TTAPOLO’; 

Why should I try to keep hidden 
what in fact springs from my 
breast? 

Pind., Pyth. 4.237-238 

ivéev 8 ApwvhntW mwEp Eusac 
AXEL 

SUvaow Ainjtas ayaobeic. 
Aietes, astonished by his strength, 
gave out a cry which in fact even 
rendered him speechless. 


Aesch., Eum. 228-229 


Ag. 
Xo. 
Ap. 


Co. 


ovd’ av Sexyoiunv Wot’ 
éyerv Td o€0ev. 

wéyac yap gumac map 
Aidc 8pdvotg Aéyn1. 

I would not agree to have 
your rights. 

No, because it is said that 


you are truly powerful by 
the thrones of Zeus. 


The only alpha form used with this meaning is €umGc, which differs 
from the Homeric €uzn¢ in that its scope is not only the proposition, 
but also a syntagm. Its position is also different, on the one hand, in 
the verse, where it shows no preferred position, in contrast to the 
usual position of une at the start or at the end of the hexameter; 
and, on the other hand, in the sentence, in which it never takes the 
final position frequently taken by eta forms, tending, to the contrary, 
to be placed at or towards the start. 


2In adversative clauses 


Alpha forms are to be found next to adversative connectors 5€ and 
aAAa 8 times. In order to analyze adversative and concessive 
relationships (cf. §3) we are going to use the layers theoretical 
framework for sentence structure in natural languages provided by 
functional grammar.ss4 Sweetser established that adversative 
relationships are on the content level, the epistemic level and the 
illocutive level,ss5 and Lang added nuances to this classification as 
follows: 


(a) Content-level interpretation is reserved for conjunctionsss6 of 
declarative clauses that render STATEMENTS (i. e. entities to be 
related to the world via truth-condition). 

(b) Epistemic level interpretation is confined to conjunctions of 
declarative clauses, of which at least one is marked as rendering 
an ASSUMPTION. 

(c) Speech act level-interpretation is available for conjunctions of 
non-declaratives (...) as well as for conjunctions of clauses 
differing as to type but with one clause being marked as 
rendering a SPEECH ACT.557 


Seven of the uses of alpha forms are on the epistemic level: in the 
adversative sentence (B) they remove argumentative value from 
information which an interlocutor would infer from previous 
information (A). In (5) the inhabitants of Iolcus speak to Jason (B) 
although that was not to be expected as they do not know him (A); in 
(6) it is stated that happiness has long accompanied the descendants 
of Bato (B) even though all humans suffer misfortunes (A); in (7) a 


city gives birth, metaphorically speaking, to an older city devastated 
by war (B) even though it is younger than the latter (A); in (8) 
humans embark on ambitious projects (B) in spite of destiny’s 
variable nature (A); in (9) the Cyclops, refuting Odysseus who is 
trying to convince him not to share the wine with his fellows in order 
to avoid disputes with them, states that nobody would dare to touch 
him (B) even though he is drunk (A); in (10) Prometheus states that 
Zeus will be more benign (B) in spite of his usual hardness (A). 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Pind., Pyth. 4.86-87 

TOV HEV OU yivwoKov OmIZoLévav 8’ 
éu- 

AC Tic eimev Kai TOSE- 

They did not recognize him, but one 
of the awestruck people there even 
said... 


Pind., Pyth. 5.53-55 

novev 8 o0 tig AmOKAApOs EoTIv OUT 
foetal: 

0 Battou & éxetai maAat- 

Oc OABoc Eunav Ta Kai TA VéeLOV, 

No one is without his share of toil, nor 
will ever be. However, the ancient 
prosperity of Bato 

accompanies you all and bestows on 
you all types of gifts. 


Pind., Fr. 52b.28-30 

vedmoaic eit: LaTPOG 

S€ patép’ Eudic Etexov Eundv 

ToAELiW aupl mAayet-/oav. 

I am a young city, but I have given 
birth to my mother’s mother, who had 
been wounded by 

the fire of war. 


Pind., Nem. 11.43-44 

... 10 8 &k Ald AvOpamoIc Ca~EC OLX 
Emetar 

tekuap: GAN’ géumtdv peyadavopiaic 
EuBaivopev. 

No clear sign reaches the humans 
from Zeus, but, even so, we embark 


(9) 


(10) 


on ambitious projects. 


jects. 
Eur., Cyc. 535 
Kv. ue8bw ev, gunac 8 
oUTIc Av pavoelé LLOV. 
C. I am drunk, yes, but 


nobody will dare touch 
me. 


Aesch., Pr. 186-189 

Ip. oi8’ 611 tpaydc Kai rap’ Eavtén 
TO Sikarov Exwv Zeve- GAN’ gustac 
HOAAKOYVOHOV 

gota 200’, 6tav tab Paro. 

I know that Zeus is harsh and uses 
justice for his own devices. But one 
day his judgement 

will soften, when he has been crushed 
in that way. 


On two further occasions the adversative is used on the illocutive 
level, connecting two speech acts with different communicative 
purposes. In (11), after explaining the facts, Zeus asks Pollux to take 
a decision. In (12) Hephaestus states his hatred of his trade along 
with an impossible desire in response to the words of Force. 


(11) 


(12) 


Pind., Nem. 10.79-82 

...€001 Lol VLOG: 

tovbe & Emteita MOO1G 

onéppa Ovatov patpi Ted teAdoaIc 
otagev fpwc, AAV’ dye tHvdé Tor 
éusav alpeow / nmapdid@v’. 

You (Pollux) are my son. But Castor 
was begotten after your conception by 
the hero, your 

mother's husband, who came to her 
and sowed his mortal seed. But 
nevertheless I grant 

you your choice in this. 


Aesch., Pers. 45-48 


Hg. 


Kp. 


W nod wondetoa 
xelpwvactia. 
Ti viv oTvyeic; MOvaV yap 


Ws AMA AOyot THV viv 
Tapovtmv ov6Ev aitia 


TEXVN]. 

Ho. éumacg tTi¢ aUtiyv GAAoc 
W@edev Aayelv. 

H. Oh trade that I hate so 
much! 

F, Why hate it? Since in 


truth your trade is in no 
way to blame for these 
present troubles. 

H. But I wish it had fallen to 
another’s lot! 


As with éustn¢ in Homer, alpha forms only appear in adversative 
clauses on the epistemic level (6 times) and on the illocutive level 
(twice), but never on content level.sss The forms used are €ustac and 
éustav, generally accompanied by 6€ (4 times) or GAAG (3 times),559 
so they function as conjunctive adverbs in that they cooperate, along 
with instructions specific to them, in expressing adversative clauses. 
However, the use which Aeschylus makes of them in (12) is novel, 
with éustac appearing by itself, heading the sentence and the verse, 
in that it demonstrates that this form had reached a higher degree of 
grammaticalization, which enabled it to express an adversative 
relationship as a connector. 


3ln concessive clauses 


As in Homer, alpha forms appear in concessive apodosis, a type of 
sentence in which the essential function is the concomitance of two 
facts, the general incompatibility of the relevant eventualities and 
the truth of the two clauses linked by the connective.s60 The 
participation of these forms in expressing concession may be well 
related with its use as an operator: in agreement with its pragmatic 
instructions, it states the realization of the apodosis, although there 
is an obstacle expressed in the protasis. 

According to Crevels,s61 concessive relationships can take place 
on four levels: (1) the real or content world, when the state of affairs 
described in the protasis is an obstacle in the real world which does 
not prevent the apodosis from being carried out; (2) the epistemic 
level, when the speaker believes in the content on the protasis, but 


reaches a conclusion contrary to that expected from it; (3) the 
illocutive level, when the concessive protasis is an obstacle for the 
realization of the speech act expressed by the speaker in the 
apodosis; and (4) the text level, in which the influence of the 
concessive protasis reaches out to a group of preceding text units, 
signalling an unexpected turn in the context of the discourse. 

Alpha forms are mostly to be found in concessive clauses on the 
epistemic level, since in them the speaker arrives in the apodosis to 
an unexpected conclusion from the concessive protasis. Cf. (13), (14) 
y (45): 


(13) Aesch., Supp. 101-103 
fuevoc Ov PpOvALG TAC 
auto0ev c&empatev Eumac 
E5pavov &q’ Ayvodv. 
Seated in his divine dwellings, from 
there he really fulfilled his will in 
somehow. 


(14) Soph., Aj. 121-122 
. .. EMOUKTIPW BE viv 
Svotnvov éumac, Kainmep dvta 
dSvonevh, 
I really feel for him, the wretch, 
though being an enemy. 


(15) Soph., Aj. 562-564 
Tolov MVAWPOV PLAaKa TeDKpov Augi 
ool 
Aeiwo Tpogi|s Goxvov Eusa Kel tavov 
TAwNOG oixvel, Svopevav Onpav 
EXOV. 
So trusty is the guardian of your gates 
I will leave with you, Teucer, who 
never falter in his 
care for you, although now he walks a 
far path, busied with the hunt of 
enemies. 


In (46), (17) and (18) the concessive apodosis in which the alpha 
form is to be found is, at the same time, an adversative, also on the 
epistemic level, introduced by dAAd. We analyze here these instances 
due to the presence of the concessive. In (16) Odysseus recognizes 


that Ajax is his main enemy, (A), but, contrary to what is expected, 
states in (B) that he would never dishonor him, repeating that he is 
an enemy in the concessive protasis. In fact, in these three instances 
the information previous to the adversative coincides or points in 
the same direction that the information which appears in the 


concessive protasis. 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


Soph., Aj. 1336-1338 

Kdpol yap Av 08’ obtoc éyP10to¢ 
otpatov, 

& ob kpatnoa THV AyAciov 6mAwv, 
GA avtov éumac dvt éyW Towvds’ 
Euol 

oU Tav Atiwdoaw’ Gy, ... 

To me, too, this man was once the 
most hostile enemy in the army from 
the day on which I took possession of 
Achilles’ arms, but, even so, I would 
never dishonor him... 


Eur., Alc. 903-907 

Euiol Tis Fv 

év yével, M1 KOpOG AEO8pn- 
voc WAET’ Ev SOLOLOTV 
wwovostatc: AAA’ Eputac 

Eqepe KakOv Ac, Gtekvoc Wv, 


There was somebody in my 
family who lost a son worthy of 
mourning and unique in _ his 
house; but the truth is that he 
withstood the misfortune with 
integrity, even though he had no 
descendants... 


Pind., Nem. 6.1—9 

év avbpOv, Ev Be@v yevoc: Ek pdic SE 
TTVEOLEV 

HatpO0c Aupotepor Sieipyer S€ moa 
Kekpleva 

Sbvauie, We TO LEV OVSEv, 0 6E 
xaAKeos Aoparéc aitv E50¢ 

Lever oVpavoc. AAG TL MPOOMEPOLEV 
gud Ff pweyav 


voov f{to1 vot ABavatorc, 

Kaisep Epauepiav ovK eibdtec OVSE 
peta voKTACG 

Cpe TOTLOG 

aviv’ €y'pawe Spapetv moti ota8pav. 
The race of men is one, the race of the 
gods is one, the breath of life of both 
comes from one 

mother, but all the power assigned 
separates us, as a race is nothing, 
while the bronze sky 

is always a safehold. But the truth is 
that we are like the immortals in 
something, either in 

our great intelligence or in our nature, 
although we do not know by day or in 
the night what 

course destiny has marked for us to 
run. 


The concessive protasis is on the illocutive level only once, cf. (19), 
because it raises an obstacle to the speech act expressed by speaker 
in the main clause. But the concessive apodosis is also, at the same 
time, in adversative relationship with the previous information: after 
discovering that his heart wants to hold the new moon festival (A), 
Pindar orders himself to resist that desire (B), although recognizing 
metaphorically in the concessive protasis that he is about to be swept 
away by that. However, in contrast to what happened in (16), in (17) 
and (18), there is no other adversative connector, so that éusa, like 
€usmtac in (12), functions as a connector, heading the sentence and 
the verse. 


(19) Pind., Nem. 4.33-37 
TA pakpd 8’ &evemetv EpUKEL LE 
TEOLOG 


Qpat 7’ émetyOuevat 

toyyt = «8s EAKONAL ~— TOP 
v<eo>unvia Olyépev. 

guna, Kainep éyel Padeta 
TOVTLAG GALA 

ueooov, AVTiTEtLV’ ExtPOVAILALC. 
The laws of song and _ the 
hurrying hours prevent me from 


telling a long story, and by a love 
charm I am drawn in my heart to 
touch upon the new-moon 
festival. Nevertheless, although 
the deep salt sea holds you 
around the middle, resist its 
treachery. 


As in Homer, alpha forms mostly appear in concessive clauses on the 
epistemic level. But that is practically the only coincidence, since in 
the epic poems éusng also appeared in concessive clauses in the 
content level, but not in illocutive clauses such as (19). The most 
notable difference, however, is the form of the concessive protasis: 
while in Homer it was always a participle + mep, in these instances 
we find a participle without sep in (13), (16) and (17), all three being 
from tragedies, with g€umGc¢ in the apodosis;562 or a participle 
introduced by kainep in (14) and (18): the first, in Sophocles, with 
éumdc, but the second, in Pindar, with €uGv; or, lastly, kei (145) and 
Kaiteps63 (19) + verb in personal form, both with gud immediately 
before these conjunctions, in Sophocles and Pindar respectively. The 
position taken by alpha forms is also different: while in Homer 
éumnc usually comes after the participle + mep, taking in final place 
in the sentence and the verse, alpha forms do not have a recurrent 
position in the verse and show a clear tendency to go before the 
concessive protasis, cf. (14)—(19). 


4Conclusions 


In general, alpha forms have, like €usnc, few occurrences, and, 
furthermore, we can see a progressive reduction over the years (9 
times in Pindar; 5 times in Aeschylus; 4 in Sophocles and 2 in 
Euripides). €ustGc is the most common (12 times) and the only one 
with the same multifunctionality as €umnc, appearing in three 
discourse contexts in which the eta form is found; gustav (5 times) 
only appears in concessive and adversative clauses, and €u2d (twice) 
only in concessive clauses. The form of the concessive protasis is 
always different from Homer’s, cf. §3. 

Alpha forms are not used with the same variety and frequency in 
the lyric genre as in drama: Pindar is the only one who uses all three 
forms (€umGv 5 times; &umGc twice; éumG once), while the 


playwrights only use €ustGc (Aesch. 5 times; Soph. 4 times and Eur. 
twice), except for Sophocles, who uses once éumd. Pindar and 
Aeschylus use them in the three contexts in which éusng is used in 
Homer, while Sophocles only uses them in the context of sentences 
and in concessive clauses, and Euripides in adversative and 
concessive clauses. 

From the syntactic point of view €umdc and gum present two 
innovations in comparison to use: for one thing, in the context of 
the sentence, the former may have the scope of a syntagma, cf. (1) 
and (2), as well as that of the clause; for another, both have reached 
a higher degree of grammaticalization, something which never 
happened with the Homeric €usnc, and they have become 
connectors, cf. (12) and (19). There is also a difference with regard to 
position: alpha forms don’t occupy fixed places in the verse, in 
contrast to the frequent position of €usne at the start or the end of 
the hexameter; in sentences, they are usually at the beginning, cf. §1, 
and go before the concessive protasis, cf. 83, compared with the 
tendency of the epic €usne¢ to appear at the end of the sentence and 
after the concessive protasis. 
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Part V:In the Linguistics-Philology 
Interstices 


Marina Benedetti 
“Love Teaches”: Echoes of a Fragment 
from Euripides 


1Euripides’ fragment 663 and its literary echoes 


In a famous fragment from Euripides’ tragedy Stheneboea Eros is 
depicted as a powerful source of poetic inspiration: 


(1) Eur., Fr. 663 Nauck momntiyy 8 dpa / 
"Epwsg SiSdoKel, Kav Gpovoog f TO 
gtpiv. 

After all, Love teaches a poet, even if 
he’s previously lacking in skill.564 


The fragment is hard to contextualize, and this leaves room for 
various hypotheses, in the attempt at reconstructing the scene and 
identifying the character who pronounces these verses.565 

What is true, however, is that this passage enjoyed remarkable 
success in the following tradition. It is quoted three times in 
Plutarch’s Moralia: 


(2) Plut., Amat. 762 b5 Aio tatta pév 
é@pev, peta 6& tiv ioxybv tod 
"Epwtog ovoav tooavtyv Sn Tv 
mp0c AvOpwaous evpEvelav Kal YAptv 
émiokom@pev, oUK ei mOAAA ToC 
Epwpevoic ayaba meputoret (Sia 
yap €ott tavtad ye maow) Ad’ ei 
mAsiova Kal peiGova tobe épWvtac 
avtovc Ovivnow: ézei, Kainep Wv 
EpwukOS 0 Evputibne, TO 
owxpotatov dne8abuacev sinmWv, 
“nomtyv dpa "Epwco &iSdoKel, Kav 
Glovdog fF] 10 piv”. ovvetov te yap 
moet, Kav PAOBvpog 1 TO mpiv: Kal 
avSpetov, f AgAektai, Tov GtoApoVv, 
wonep oi Ta EVAA AvpaKtoUvtec EK 
uavkaKGv ioxupa moiota. SmpntiKdc 


(3) 


5€ Kat amhodg Kai peyadd~pov 
yivetau mic Epaotiis, Kav yAioyposc 
TIPOTEPOV. 

Let us, then, leave this subject. Now 
that we have seen how great is the 
power of Love, let us next examine his 
kindness and his favours to mankind. 
I am not speaking about the many 
benefits which he procures for those 
who are loved (these are perfectly 
obvious to everybody); I mean the 
even greater and more numerous 
benefits that he bestows on lovers 
themselves. Euripides, though 
experienced in love, marvels only at 
the least of them when he says “Love 
will be the poet’s teacher, Though he 
knew nothing of the Muse before”. 


For love makes a man clever, 
even if he was slow-witted before; 
and, as we noted, the coward 
brave, just as men make soft 
wood tough by hardening it in 
the fire. Every lover becomes 
generous, singlehearted, 
highminded, even though he was 
miserly before. 


Plut., Quaest. conv. 622 c 
IIPOBAHMA E 

TIdc elpntar TO mouth 8 Spa "Epa 
diSdoKel, Kav Gyovoocg f TO xmpiv 
é(nteito napa Loooiw Lanpudv 
tiwv daobévtwv, Om0v Kal Tov 
Kowhona “povoais ev~wvoric iticBar” 
not “TOV Epwta” Dur0kevos. £exOn 
uév obv OT MpOG mdvta tTOALAav O 
Epwe Kal kavotopiav OvyxXo- pryijoar 
Sewdc éotw, Wonep Kal T1Aatoov 
“(mv” avtov Kai “MaVvTOS 
emyelpntnv” WvOpacev- Kai yap 
AdAov motel TOV olwwaANAdV Kal 
OepamevttKOv TOV aioyuvtnAdy, 


(4) 


émmpeAf] SE kal PUdsovov TOV dpeAf| 
kai paupov. 

QUESTION 5 

Why it is held that “love teaches a 
poet”. 

At one of Sossius’s dinners, after the 
singing of some Sapphic verses, a 
discussion arose on why it is held that 
“Love instructs a poet then, Though 
he before was songless”, whereas 
Philoxenus claims that actually 
Cyclops “cured his love with fair- 
voiced song”. It was said, then, that 
love is skilful at supplying boldness 
and initiative for all situations; Plato, 
for example, called it “dashing” and 
“ready for any undertaking.” And in 
fact, love makes the silent man 
talkative, the bashful man attentive, 
the careless and easy-going man 
careful and industrious. 


Plut., De Pyth. or. 405 e10 

0 8 Evpinidns eiswv ws southy 
& dpa "Epwco st8doKel, Kav 
Guovooc f TO apiv, évevdnoev 
OTL WOUNTLKHY kai povotKyv 


"Epos S0vautv ovK évTidnoty, 


évurdpyovoay $€ Ktvel Kal dva- 
OepuaivelL Aavedvovoav Kal 
dpyovoayv. 

When Euripides said “Love doth 
the poet teach”, Even though he 
know naught of the Muse before, 
his thought was that Love does 
not implant in one the poetical or 
musical faculty, but when it is 
already existent in one, Love stirs 
it to activity and makes it fervent, 
while before it was unnoticed and 
idle. 


As is well known, the debate on Love is a topos in Greek literature. 
Not surprisingly then we find, besides literal quotes, passages in 
which Euripides’ expression is resumed in a modified form. 

This is what we find in Plato’s Symposium: in Agathon’s long 
speech, the second hemistich of verse 2 of Euripides’ passage (kav 
G1ovoog 1) TO mpiv) is quoted literally, whereas the rest of it is 
paraphrased (Gc yoUv montis ylyvetat etc.): 


(5) Pl., Symp. 196 d8 xoinths 0 Oedc 

copdc ovtwo Wote Kal GAdov 
noijoar mic yoUv montis yiyvetat, 
“kav Gpov-cocg f tO zpiv,” ov dv 
"Epos Cpntat. 
The god is a composer so 
accomplished that he is a cause of 
composing in others: every one, you 
know, becomes a poet, “though alien 
to the Muse before”, when Love gets 
hold of him. 


A variant of Euripides’ expression can be found in a scholion to 
Theocritus’ Idyllion XI. In this Idyllion Theocritus praises his 
friend’s Nicias poetic ability. Nicias replies, according to the 
scholiast, in the following way: 


(6) hv dp’ dAnOéc toto, Oedxprte: oi 
yap "“Epwteg momtdcg smoddovc 
E6i8atav tovc mpiv Apuov-cove (SH 
566) 
That was very true, Theocritus. For 
the Erotes teach many, who were not 
musical before, to be poets.566 


The passages quoted above clearly illustrate the success of Euripides’ 
expression: having become proverbial, it has been reported, re- 
elaborated and re-used in relationship to the topic — widely 
discussed — of the relation between Love and poetic inspiration. 

In a different genre and in a different context, Euripides’ passage 
is echoed — with parodistic effects — in Aristophanes’ Wasps (a work 
containing several echoes of the Stheneboea); here any explicit 
reference to Love is missing (but see below). 


(7) Ar., Vesp. 1071-1074 


el tig DUDV, W Beata, tHV Eun iSHv 
@uvow 

eita OSavudder pw Op@v_ péoov 
Sieopynkwpevov, 

‘tg NuaOv éotiv  ‘atvoia tic 
éykevtpisoc, 

padine éyW SiSGEw, “Kav Gpovoos F 
tO mpiv”. 

Spectators, if any of you has noticed 
our appearance and sees our wasp 
waists, and wonders 

what’s the point of our stingers, I can 
easily edify him, “be he ever so 
unversed before”. 


In the passage quoted, the choirleader appears on the stage 
disguised as a wasp, with a stinger at his waist, and declares his 
willingness to inform the spectators about the function of the 
stinger: he can do it easily, even in the case of someone previously 
alien to poetry (Guovooc). The condition of ignorance is here 
described with Euripides’ expression, with comic effects (also 
because the choirleader somehow assigns himself a task which in the 
original text pertains to Eros).567 


2Interpretation(s) of mointyv "Epws diddoxeEl 


2.1 


From a linguistic perspective, the passage in (1) raises some 
interesting issues, mainly concernining the expression somthv 
"Epwc 516ao0Ke1. 

How is this to be interpreted? At least two different readings look 
plausible, and the fragmentary status of the text does not provide 
any hints for selecting one of them. 

In principle, zonthv "Epwe 618d0xKe1 could be understood as 


(a) Love teaches a poet (generic referent). 
(b) Love teaches (anyone) (how to be) poet / makes anyone poet. 


The alternative between the two readings can be formulated with 
reference to the status of the form mount in this context. 
In the first reading, (a), month has a referential status, being 


the direct object of Si6aoxet. Interpretatively, a poet being Guwovoos 
would improve his poetic ability if instructed by Love. Such a 
hypothesis is compatible with the syntactic behavior of the verb 
615ao0Kw, which may occur with a direct object, in the accusative 
case, denoting the person taught.56s The form xointiv, without the 
article,s69 would here receive an indefinite non-specific reading; it 
would denote a generic referent (‘any poet’), consistently with the 
gnomic flavor of the expression. This interpretation appears in line 
with the Loeb translation (‘Love teaches a poet’, cf. (1)). 

In the second reading, (b), on the other hand, zointnv performs a 
predicative function; devoid of any referential value, it refers to a 
quality, a condition. Syntactically, this reading implies an 
unexpressed direct object, with a referential arbitrary interpretation 
(‘anyone’) and a predicative complement agreeing with the 
unexpressed object in the accusative case. A similar construction is 
actually attested in another passage from Euripides (cf. (8)). 
Interpretatively, a person being Guovoocg would become stointyc 
under the influence of Love. In this case, moimtyv would be 
equivalent to noth eivai (for the use of &iSaoKw with a copular 
infinitive cf. Hom., Od. 1.384). Also this reading appears compatible 
with the formal properties of the expression; obviously, in this case, 
the lack of the article would be directly related to the predicative and 
not argumental function of mo1n-TiWv in this context. 

As we observed above, the fragmentary status of the text does not 
provide any direct evidence in favour of the one or the other 
interpretation. Nevertheless, some sort of indirect evidence can be 
drawn from other sources: namely, some features of Euripides’ style 
on the one hand, and the literary quotes of the passage in (1) by 
other authors on the other. 


Zee 


With reference to the first point, i.e. consistency with traits of 
Euripides’ style, we may observe that the text in (1) allows 
comparison with other passages from the same author: 


(8) Eur., Fr. 715.2 o0« dp’ OdSvocetc 
€otiv aipwvAoc pOvoc: ypeia S16doxKel, 
Kav Bpaduc tic fH], COMov. 
Not only Odysseus, then, is a crafty 
speaker. Need makes a man clever, 


even if he is slow to learn. 


(9) Eur., El. 375 s. ... QA’ €yxel vooov 
nmevia, 5iaoKer 6 Gvbpa th xpeia 
KAKOV. 


But poverty is unhealthy and teaches 
a man to be base from need. 


The passage in (8) displays remarkable affinities with (1), including 
the concessive expression (kdv Bpadvbc tic fh). Here oogov is 
undoubtedly a predicative complement (in absence of the article, 
oo@ov would hardly be intended as a substantivized adjective, in the 
function of a direct object). An antithesis thus arises between Bpadvc 
‘dull’ and oo@oc ‘clever’: the teaching deriving from need (xpeia), 
succeeds in making (anyone) oo@os, even one who is Bpaduc. 

The passage in (9) is structurally akin to (8), with the difference 
that the object of S16daoKei is here expressed in the form Gvépa 
‘man’, denoting a generic referent (like uomo in a possible Italian 
translation ‘la poverta rende malvagio un/l’uomo’). 

The comparison between (1) and (8) — (9) supports — in our view 
— interpretation (b): ‘Love teaches to be poet’. It is not, of course, a 
decisive argument: superficially similar expressions — as (1), (8) and 
(9) undoubtedly are — may in fact represent different syntactic 
structures. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be disregarded that (1), (8) and (9) reflect 
a linguistic pattern of a sententious flavor dear to Euripides; cf.: 


"Epwc 615doxKet O mouth (Kav etc.) 
Love teaches (how to be) poet 

xpeia S15daoxe1 WG oopov (kav etc.) 
Need teaches (how to be) clever 

mevia SiSaoxei dvbpa kaKkov 

Poverty teaches a man (how to be) base. 


Within this picture, the antithesis moint)¢ / Guovcdoc in (1) parallels 
the antithesis coos / Bpadvc in (8). 


2.3 


Further evidence can be drawn from the literary quotes of the 
passage in (1) by other authors. Is it possible to determine which 
reading(s) are reflected in the reuse which ancient authors made of 
this expression? 

Let us begin with Plutarch’s passage in (2). It belongs to the 
Amatorius, a platonizing dialogue on Love.s7o Starting from the 
Euripidean quotation, the author expands the range of the benefits 
of Love, and remarks that Euripides does not do justice to the 
innumerous merits of Love: he actually takes into account only the 
least relevant (tO opiKpdtatov). Remarkably, in developing the 
topic, Plutarch repeatedly employs a concessive expression (Kav 
HAOvuOS f tO Mpiv; Kav yAtoxpog n mpOtepov), along the lines of the 
Euripidean text (kv Guovoos ff TO mpiv). 

The text is structured on a set of oppositions involving nominal 
predicates, with causative constructions alternating with copular 
ones. In the first type we have the verb zouetv: Love makes 
‘intelligent’ (ovvetdc) even the one who was previously ‘slow-witted’ 
(pad8vuu0c), makes ‘courageous’ (dvépetoc) ‘the cowardly’ (0 
CitoAWOG).571 The second type shows the verb yiveoOau: he who loves 
becomes ‘munificent’ (Swpntikoc) and ‘frank’ (amAo0c) and 
‘generous’ (ueyaAd@pwv) even if he was ‘miserly’ (yAioypocg) before. 
In summary: 


"Epwe mouet @ ovvetov (Kav Pav etc.) 
Love makes (one) intelligent (even if etc.) 
"Epwe souet tov GtoALOV avbpetov 

Love makes the cowardly courageous 


mac Epaotiis yiveta SwpntiKdg Kal AmAOG Kal pEeyaAd~pwv 
(kav yAloxpoc etc.) 


Every lover becomes munificent etc. (even if etc.) 


In its general structure, Plutarch’s argumentation (inspired by 
Euripides’ passage), clearly implies interpretation (b): Si6doxKet 
represents a sort of variant to moet. Within this picture, the 


antithesis mont¢ / Guovoos is parallel to ovvetdcg / PAOvpOG etc. 

In the conversation reported in (3), the question discussed in the 
fifth of the Quaestiones convivaless72 is centered on Euripide’s 
passage. Here too, as in (2), the topic of Love’s benefits is further 
developed, and here too the discussion is carried on by means of a 
series of causative expressions: 


"Epwc AdAov roel TOV O1wANAOV 

Love makes the silent man talkative 

BepanevtikOv (sole) TOV aioyuvTnAdV 

the bashful man attentive 

Emer} kK. PUdTOVOVv (olEt) TOV AuEAf K. PABvVLOV 

the careless and easy-going man careful and industrious 


Clearly, as in the case discussed above, the use which Plutach makes 
of Euripides’ expression implies reading (b): Love makes mointn¢ 
one who was previously Gyovooc. 

What we have been observing so far does not rule out the 
possibility that other texts may reflect a different reading, maybe 
closer to our type (a). Actually, reading (a) seems to match the 
Euripidean quote in (4) better than reading (b). The passage in (4) is 
extracted from Plutarch’s dialogue de Pythiae oraculis.573 This work 
debates the reason why Pythias’ responses are no longer in verse. 
The source of the poetic and musical faculty is the topic at issue 
here. In his erudite speech, Theon quotes Euripides’ text in order to 
provide its correct interpretation: Love does not instil (€vtiOnow) 
the poetic faculty, but awakens and solicits it if one is endowed with 
it.574 This passage is interesting because it confirms the possibility of 
debate on the correct reading of Euripides’ texts. 

The Platonic passage in (5) clearly implies reading (b). Here, as 
we have seen, only part of Euripides’ text is quoted literally (kav 
Govdoc Ff] TO piv), whereas the expression nomntiv 8’ dpa "Epwe 
615daoxKel is paraphrased: ‘everyone becomes a poet’. The expression 
nig momtys ylyvetat unambiguously reveals the predicative 
function of nome and the fact that it denotes not a referent but a 
quality. This is further confirmed by the causative expression 


immediately preceding: months 0 Bedc¢ coos oUTWS Wote Kal 
GAAov motfjoat ‘the god is a composer so accomplished that he is a 
cause of composing in others’ (more lit.: ‘makes also others 
(become) poets’). 

Similarly, Nicias’ answer to Theocritus, reported by the scholiast 
(cf. (6)), which re-elaborates the Euripidean expression, requires 
reading (b). In the exchange between Theocritus and Nicias, the 
latter’s poetic sensibility is ascribed to his being unhappily in love 
(cf. Klooster 2011, 171ff.). In his jocular answer to his friend’s 
praises, Nicias claims that ‘Loves teach many, who were not musical 
before, to be poets’. 


3Some concluding remarks 


The fortune which the Euripidean expression (preserved in fragment 
663) enjoyed in the subsequent tradition is undoubtedly related to 
the central role which the debate on the relationship between Love 
and poetic inspiration played in ancient Greek culture. Its gnomic 
flavor, of course, contributed to its spread. 

In absence of a wider context, it is impossible to directly 
determine the original sense of this passage. As we observed, at least 
two different readings are plausible, on purely formal 
considerations: one of them (here, conventionally referred to as (a)) 
ascribes Love the power of instructing a poet (generic), making him 
capable, even if he was Guovooc before; the other one (here (b)) 
ascribes Love the power of making a poet of anyone, even one who 
was Cuovoos before. The different readings, in turn, imply different 
syntactic analyses, with nownthv performing an argumental function 
in one case and a predicative one in the other. 

As we argued above, indirect evidence speaks in favor of reading 
(b). This can be evinced, on the one hand, from some traits of 
Euripides’ style, and, on the other, from the re-use of the Euripidean 
expression in the subsequent tradition (to which, by the way, the 
wider context of Euripides’ passage was known). 

Nevertheless, once having become part of the proverbial 
heritage, the expression might have gained autonomy with respect to 
its original meaning and might have become available for different 
interpretations. 

As we can see, this Euripidean passage has a multi-faceted 
history. Our attempt at reconstructing a part of this history rests 


upon the interaction of a linguistic and a philological approach. 
Hopefully it will please a Scholar whose scientific activity is 
characterized by a constant productive dialogue between linguistics 
and philology. 
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Margalit Finkelberg 
Elis in Homer: Language, Archaeology, Epic 
Tradition 


1 


The toponym “HAtc, designating the historical district of Elis in the 
northwestern Peloponnese, is Ionic for FGAic, compare the 
ethnonym FdAetot frequently encountered in local inscriptions since 
the early sixth century BCE.575 On the face of it, the name ‘Elis’ is 
solidly rooted in epic tradition. On seven out of its eleven 
occurrences in the epic corpus, it participates in the formula "HAiéa 
Stav / "HA Sin Cgodly Elis’, Il.3x, Od.3x, H.Ap.ix). On four 
occasions, Elis and its inhabitants, usually referred to as ‘Epeans’ 
rather than ‘Eleans’ (more below),s76 are joined together in the 
formulaic line (after the first foot) "HAida Stav, 601 Kpatéovoiv 
‘Exeiot (‘godly Elis, where the Epeans rule’, Od. 13.275, 15.298, 
24.431; H.Ap. 426). Finally, it has an entry of its own in the Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships: 


Oi 8’ Gpa Bovurpdoidv te kal "HAiba Siav Evaiov 
dooov Eq’ ‘Yppivyn kal Mbpowos Eoyatowoa 

nétpn Tv’ Qaevin Kai AAnolov EvtOc Eepyet, 

TOV ab Tecoapec Apxoi Eoav, Séxa 8’ Avbpi Exdotw 
vijec Exovto Boal, moAéec 8 EuBarvov Eztetoi. 


Those who lived in Bouprasion and godly Elis, 

all that is bounded by Hyrmine and Myrsinos, 

set far on the border, and the rock of Olenos and Alesion, 
these had four leaders, and ten fast ships 

followed each with many Epeans aboard.577 


It is against this background that the following observation, made by 
Arie Hoekstra in his Homeric Modifications of Formulaic 
Prototypes, should be considered: 


Now the surprising fact about the Homeric data is that the word 
"Hic nowhere requires the digamma and that the metrical 
conditions of its employment exclude the sound in 9 out of the 11 
occurrences.578 


The Homeric "HAic thus simultaneously displays both early and late 
linguistic features. On the one hand, it is early enough to have 
entered the Ionic dialect even before the Attic-Ionic change of the 
long & to n; on the other hand, it is late enough for any trace of the 
original digamma to be irrevocably lost. Interestingly, however, this 
is not how Hoekstra himself sees it: 


... the name must have been known in Ionia before the change 
from @ to n was completed and, as this development was prior to 
the loss of the digamma, its form must have been FGAtc in ninth 
or tenth century Ionia. Since, moreover, contact of the Ionic 
colonies with such an outlying district as Elis is out of the 
question at that time, the name and all that is associated with it 
in Homer is likely to have come to Asia Minor as part of the 
heroic saga. Since moreover such detailed information as found 
in B 615ff. [the Catalogue of Ships] can only have survived in a 
traditional poetic form, the name of the district must have been 
transmitted in formulae. These formulae, then, must have been 
based on the form FaAtc.579 


As a result, Hoekstra proposes a series of formulaic prototypes based 
on the form FdAic. The problem of the neglected digamma remains 
unaddressed. 

One can see that the assumption from which Hoekstra proceeds 
is that FGAIc > *FnAicg > “HAic could only reach Ionia via the medium 
of epic tradition: this would be equally true whether the original 
FaAic initially belonged with the Ionian tradition or entered the 
latter from Aeolian epic poetry.s80 The same, however, would apply 
to many other Homeric words which originally possessed the 
digamma, (F)avag being the most obvious example. Yet, in the case 
of these other words, (F)avag& included, the digamma is still 
traceable on many occasions in Homer. The case of Elis is therefore 
special, which requires re-examination of Hoekstra’s analysis and 
conclusions. 


2 


The relevance of the @ > n change to both Ionic and Attic indicates 
that the toponym ‘Elis’ entered the Ionic dialect either before the 
Ionian migration to Asia Minor or in the course of it. This conclusion 
is further corroborated by the generally accepted dating of the @ > n 
change somewhere before the ninth century BCE.58: This rules out 
the Aeolic option, which would have resulted in Adic rather than 
"HAic, and firmly places the prototype of the Homeric form on the 
Greek mainland. Furthermore, the fact that, as distinct from Ionic, 
the G > n change is not completed in Attic, indicates that this process 
was still at work when the separation of the two dialects took place. 

It should also be kept in mind that the historical Eleans, who 
were speakers of a northwestern Greek dialect, were not yet present 
in the region during the Bronze Age.ss2 According to archaeological 
evidence, in the Mycenaean period the territory of historical Elis 
possessed no political and administrative center of its own on a par 
with the palatial centers of such Mycenaean kingdoms as Mycenae, 
Pylos, Tiryns, or Thebes. Birgitta Eder, the archaeologist of the 
region, sums up the situation as follows: 


Bronze Age Elis is thus probably a mirage, and the political 
geography of the region will have been quite different from that 
of what we know about the extent of the historical city-state of 
Elis. The site of ancient Elis and the sanctuary of Olympia, which 
form the two major focal points of the region in the historical 
period, emerged during the Early Iron Age.ss3 


It is not out of the question, then, that until the Early Iron Age the 
toponym ‘Elis’ was not yet available either. This would explain 
Homer’s peculiar habit of referring to the inhabitants of the region 
as ‘Epeans’ rather than ‘Eleans’.5s4 Significantly, the territorial 
dispersal of the Epeans in Homer is not confined to historical Elis: 
they are also represented as inhabiting western Achaea, as well as 
Doulichion and the Echinades in the Ionian Sea.585 

Thus, not only the neglect of the digamma but also the 
discrepancy between the name of the region and the name of its 
inhabitants strongly suggest that the toponym ‘Elis’ was not deeply 
rooted in Greek heroic tradition. Another indication of the word’s 
lateness is that, apart from the Catalogue of Ships (see next 


paragraph), all its occurrences appear in direct speech rather than 
the main narrative. This is significant, because the absence of Elis 
from the main narrative shows, again, that it is highly unlikely that it 
was part of the traditional saga.ss60 Again, a comparison with the 
distribution of the ethnonym ‘Epeans’ serves as an effective check. 
The word ‘Epeans’ emerges in the main narrative no less than five 
times,587 which signals that it was at home in Greek heroic tradition. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that ‘Epeans’ participate in 
two traditional formulae whose distribution along the hexameter 
line allows us to suggest that they were organized into a formulaic 
system.sss As distinct from this, the neglect of the digamma in the 
scanning of "HAic shows that, as Hoekstra comments elsewhere, the 
formula "HAiéa Stav / "HAS Sin must be ‘comparatively recent’ ;589 
no traces of a formulaic system for Elis are available. 

The Elis entry in the Catalogue of Ships hardly alters the picture. 
It is important to keep in mind in this connection that the attitude to 
the Catalogue of Ships has changed considerably in the course of 
recent decades. In the 1960s, when Hoekstra wrote his Homeric 
Modifications, it was still taken for granted that the Catalogue of 
Ships offers a reliable picture of the political geography of the 
Bronze Age Aegean — so much so that quite a few geopolitical maps 
of Mycenaean Greece were drawn with its assistance. Today, the 
situation is different. It has become increasingly clear that the 
political geography presented in the Catalogue of Ships is grossly 
anachronistic, in that rather often than not it reflects the geopolitical 
situation of archaic Greece, the time of the poem’s composition. This 
concerns such key states as Athens, Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
among others, whose descriptions can be shown to have been 
retroactively updated in order to suit the contemporary geopolitical 
realities and the aspirations of the main political players of the 
period.s9o This being so, I see no reason why Elis, a state whose 
existence, as we saw, does not go back to the Mycenaean period, 
could not undergo a similar retroactive updating.591 


3 


To recapitulate, although the name of Elis had been known to the 
speakers of Ionic even before the @ > n change, it entered the Ionian 
epic tradition only after the loss of the digamma, that is, at a 
considerably late stage. Archaeological and linguistic evidence, as 


well as the evidence of epic tradition, strongly suggest that in the 
Mycenaean period the toponym ‘Elis’ was not yet available. It was 
coined in the early Iron Age by speakers of the Elean dialect who 
arrived from northern Greece (presumably, from Aetolia) and 
founded a new polity which became known as Elis. This is when the 
toponym ‘Elis’ entered the mainland Ionic, to be subsequently 
brought to Asia Minor in the course of the Ionian migration. Due to 
the Panhellenic importance of Olympia, it continued to be used in 
Ionia, but not yet in the context of heroic tradition. The reason is 
simple: it had never been part of this tradition. As the neglect of the 
digamma indicates, the word ‘Elis’ and the formulae in which it 
participates entered the Ionian epic tradition at a considerably late 
stage, probably shortly before the Homeric poems were fixed in 
writing, and were used anachronistically. As far as I can see, this 
would satisfactorily account for the puzzling combination of the 
relevance of the @ > n change and the irrelevance of the digamma in 
the treatment of "HAic < *FnAic < FGAtc in Greek epic poetry. 
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Georgios K. Giannakis 
The Concept of ‘Emphasis’ in Ancient 
Greek and Indo-European 


1Introduction 


Emphasis is a device or mechanism of contrasting a specific element 
of the sentence with other elements giving thus prominence to this 
element as opposed to other elements that are not emphasized. In 
this sense, emphasis is part of ‘information structure’, and as defined 
by Pinkster, it is ‘a means that serves the speaker or writer to express 
his personal evaluation of information’. The standard definition of 
‘emphasis’ in the Oxford English Dictionary is: 


1. the particular importance or 
attention that is given to 
something; 

2. the extra force that is given to a 
word or part of a word when it is 
spoken; 

ne special attention given to 


something because it is important 
or because you want it to be 
noticed, 


whereas in the definition by the American Heritage Dictionary we 

see something of the linguistic terminology of functions and usages 

of the term ‘emphasis’: 

1. special forcefulness of expression 
that gives importance to 
something singled out; stress; 


S, special attention or effort directed 
toward something; 
3: prominence given to a syllable, 


word, or words, as by raising the 
voice or printing in italic type. 


In linguistics, the term has about the same meaning, but the 
terminology may vary depending on the particular theoretical 
approach or the specifics of its application each time, e.g. focus, 
foregrounding, topic, (epi)center, prominence, semantic stress, and 
various other terms. As a linguistic term, emphasis is often 
subsumed under the concept of focus as one of its end results. Thus, 
Miller in giving the definition of focus lends easily visible the strands 
of emphasis that is produced by it. He says: 


‘Focus,’ like many technical terms in linguistics, has various uses. 
Fortunately, they share a major property: They all have to do 
with highlighting constituents, making them stand out from the 
surrounding constituents in a clause or sentence. Speakers focus 
on constituents to highlight the information they carry, to 
contrast one piece of information with another, to introduce new 
information, to reintroduce information that has already been 
mentioned but dropped, to shift the listener’s attention to 
another entity or topic of conversation, or to emphasize a piece of 
information (Miller 2006, 511). 


According to the definition by Kiefer, emphasis is seen “as a device 
which consists of contrasting a particular constituent or constituents 
of the sentence with the corresponding constituent or constituents of 
another sentence” (1967, 8). Normally emphasis is a mechanism of 
giving prominence to certain element in discourse as opposed to 
other elements that are not emphasized. Thus, there is a kind of 
bipolarity between emphasis and contrast, ie. highlighting 
something in contrast to other things. In other words, emphasis is 
achieved also by using a contrast between two elements in the 
sentence, one becoming prominent (marked) and the other being 
kept in normal (unmarked) condition. The difference between 
emphasis and contrast is that usually with the latter we have a 
contrast between two elements, whereas with emphasis the 
prominence of the emphasized element does not need to be confined 
between two elements. In recent work the notion of emphasis has 
been seen within the context of information structure, and two main 
types of emphasis are often distinguished, ‘emphasis for intensity’ 
which “has to do with expressive and attitudinal evaluation by 
amplifying the meaning of the emphasized constituent” (Bayer/ 
Trotzke 2015, 28) whereby the speaker’s emotional stance is usually 


underlined by various means mostly by phonetic and phonological 
mechanisms but also other ways; the second type is ‘emphasis for 
contrast’ which is typically associated to contrastive or corrective 
focus, when a discourse element is emphasized in order to be 
brought out from among other elements, most often by bringing an 
item to syntactically prominent positions, mainly terminal positions, 
first and last in the sentence. 

In the various Indo-European languages, and perhaps in Indo- 
European itself, emphasis is carried out by a variety of means and 
mechanisms, which can be categorized into lexical, morphological, 
phonetic, phonological, syntactic, stylistic and pragmatic. In writing, 
emphasis is in certain occasions signaled by the use of special 
graphemes (e.g. capitals, calligraphic or bold-faced characters, use of 
italics, underlining, etc.) or even by punctuation; in oral speech 
these phenomena of prominence are effected by various means, 
mainly by intonation variance. In addition, we may also have various 
other intermediate categories whereby two or more of these 
mechanisms combine to underline, contrast, bring to focus, 
highlight and emphasize a specific part in the text or in discourse. 
Such means and mechanisms establish prominence relations 
between linguistic units and play an important role in the semantic 
and pragmatic interpretation in language use. The paper focuses on 
the concept of ‘emphasis’ and the ways it is expressed in ancient 
Indo-European languages with data drawn mainly from Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit and secondarily from other languages. 


2Lexical means 


Either by force of their lexical meaning or as the result of their 
grammatical usage, certain lexical items express a special function 
and are used in an emphatic way. These lexical items function like 
emphatic indices, as are many emphatic adverbials and particles 
(oftentimes with more than just emphatic meaning), pronouns and 
other such items. Quite often these items exhibit a characteristic 
phonetic/phonological or morphological structure, such as 
reduplication or epanalepsis (i.e. repetition), special phonological 
features with distinctive phonaesthetic appeal, etc. Emphatic words 
focus on, foreground, and underline specific items in the discourse 
to clarify the linguistic message. In oral speech, of course, the 
emphatic function of these items is also supported by many other 


means, such as intonation, gestures, and the like, but for written 
language these features are carried on by punctuation or to a large 
extent they must be reconstructed (or left unaccounted for). This is 
the reason why these lexical items are usually more concrete and 
have a well-defined emphatic meaning. In these cases, sometimes 
the features of emphasis and deixis coincide or, to put it more 
correctly, some deictic elements which were or still are independent 
lexical items end up becoming emphatic markers as well. 
Historically, such is, for instance, the hic et nunc deictic particle -i of 
the primary endings in the verbal conjugation of Indo-European 
referring to the present time, e.g. Gk. 6i5wp-1 ‘TI give [now]’, Skt. 
bhdvam-i ‘I am [now]’, etc. and, in some languages at least, the 
corresponding proclitic particle *e-, known as augment, that refers 
to past time, e.g. Gk. €-@epov, Skt. d-bharam ‘T carried’, etc. 

Emphasis is also signaled by numerals and by other lexical items 
with numerical (i.e. quantitative) value, either used by themselves or 
in combination with other words or even as part of compounds. 
Such are cases like the following from Ancient Greek: tpiodABioc 
‘very happy’, tpioa@Aiog ‘very wretched’, tpiodv-otnvoc ‘very 
unhappy’ and others, where tpio- ‘thrice’ is used in order to place 
stress on the meaning of the base word.592 

Number ‘three’ (and its multiples, especially ‘nine’) and triads in 
general seem to have a special significance for the Indo-Europeans 
and their conception of the world (also reflected in Dumézil’s theory 
of triadic organization). ‘Three’ is also used in expressing totality, as 
in the following cases drawn from West, who writes: “Where we 
would say ‘for two days’, ‘for three days’, it is typical of Indo- 
European narrative to say ‘for n nights and n days’, or ‘for n days and 
n nights’. It is remarkable, moreover, how often the number is three” 
(2007, 91). He further gives relevant examples for the figure ‘for 
three nights and three days’ (or in reverse order) from different 
languages, e.g. from Sanskrit, RV 1.116.4 tisrah ksdpas trir aha ‘for 
three nights (and) three days’ or MBh. 3.12.4 tribhir ahoratraih and 
3.61.57 trin ahoratran; from Avestan, Yt. 5.62, 10.122 Ori.ayaram 
Ori.xSapanam; Greek, Od. 17.515 Tpeic ... vbKtac ... Tpia & Hata; 
Old Irish, Erchoitmed ingine Gulidi 10 tri la 7 teora aidhchi; in a 
Welsh chronicle, Annales Cambriae sub anno 516, tribus diebus et 
tribus noctibus; in Serbo-Croat epic, pa tri dana i tri nodéi rauvne ‘for 
three days and three whole nights’. To the same category also 
belongs the idiomatic phrase ‘all days’ in the meaning ‘day after day’, 


i.e. ‘forever’, e.g. RV 1.52.11; 171.3 Ghani visva, Y. 43.2 vispa ayars; 
Il. 8.539 huata navta; Heidreks gdtur 19 (Edd. min. 113, Hervarar 
saga 10) of alla daga, etc. 

The concept of totality is expressed by many other means, as is 
the use of lexical items that qualify the action spatially or temporally 
in a way that all possible instances are included, in phraseological 
groups such as in II. 23.116:593 


NOAAG 8 Gvavta KATAVTA TapavTd te SOXpIa T’ HABoV 
they went many ways, up, down, to the side and slantwise, 


where 0AAQ is accompanied (viz. qualified) by four local adverbs 
(perhaps reflecting older accusatives), intending in this way to 
underline the entirety of the action. The emphatic meaning of the 
text here is further strengthened by the etymological figure dvavta : 
Katavta : mapavta which also creates a special phonaesthetic 
impression with its rhyme, another mechanism that creates 
emphatic images. Similar phonaesthetic phenomena are regularly 
employed throughout Indo-European, especially in poetic texts, as in 
the following case from Vedic Sanskrit: 


savita. pasca tat savita purastat 
savitéttara ttat savita dhara ttat 
savita nah suvatu sarvatatim 
savita no rasatam dirgh4m a yuh 


Oh Savitar! Savitar from the East and the West, 
Savitar from the North and from the South! 
Savitar, give us full health, 

Savitar, (give) us long life! (RV 10.36.14). 


In addition to the local designations East, West, etc., the content of 
the prayer is underlined with the repetition of the vocative Savita of 
the god’s name (six times), the assonance of [t], as well as with the 
paronomastic and perhaps paretymological association of the name 
of the god with the verb suvatu ‘provide’ and with the accusative 
sarvatatim ‘health’; in other words, we have here an etymological 
game Subject : Verb : Object (savita” : suvatu : sarvdtatim), with an 
unmistakably intended emphatic function. The specific arrangement 
of items here definitely is motivated also by poetic considerations, 


but the final outcome of the meaning of the stanza is an emphatic 
(perhaps also anagrammatic) reference to the god involved. 

Temporal markers and designations often function in ways 
parallel and analogous to the spatial designations just seen, 
underlining, bringing to focus and emphasizing the meaning of the 
verbal action, as in the following example from Iliad 1.70 (said of 
Calchas): 


Oc Abn TAT EOVTA TAT’ EOOOMEVA pO T EOVTA 


who knew both the present things, things to come and of the 
past. 


Here the highest degree of emphasis is effected by morphological 
means (the participles of the present and the future, €ovta and 
éoooueva, of the verb ‘to be’ organized in a triad and with lexical 
means with the combination of the present participle €ovta with a 
temporal adverb mpo ‘before’, as well as by the assonance of [t], 
which again adds an interesting phonaesthetic flavor to the structure 
of the verse. The emphatic effect is also strengthened by the 
superlative adjective Gpi-otoc ‘the best’ (accompanied by the 
intensive adverb Oya ‘very, by far’) in the preceding line. Another 
effect of this line is that its content is presented in its totality by 
including the entire time span of possible facts (past, present, and 
future, again in a triadic organization). 

Totality is also expressed by other quantitative markers that 
function as a sort of formula, e.g. Gk. matip avép@v te Oeddv te 
‘father of both men and gods’ (i.e. father of all), tv Gvw te kal KaT@ 
‘of those (gods) above and below (for all gods), but also of the 
following type where something is stated positively and negatively, 
as in Hitt. DINGIRMES tarante’ DINGIRMES UL tarante§ ‘gods 
spoken and gods not spoken’ (again for all gods), Lat. morbos visos 
invisosque ‘diseases seen and unseen’ (said for the totality of 
diseases), Umbr. nerf Sihitu ansihitu ‘magistrates girt and non girt’, 
and many other similar cases. As stated by Watkins (1995, 43-44), 
these formulas have the structure Argument + Counter-Argument 
(the first group above) and Argument + Negated Counter-Argument, 
a sort of litotic figure (the second group), both aiming at expressing 
the totality of the notion. 

As said earlier, a number of emphatic particles are used in order 


to express the emphasis of the argument or create some kind of 
scalarity in discourse (or even some other function such as focus, 
assurance, insecurity, doubt, hesitation, fear, etc.). Bonifazi says that 
“The effect of a particle with small scope may have been partly 
prosodic, lending emphasis to the adjacent word. In fact, although 
particles are a verbal component of the ancient Greek language, 
several of their functions coincide with functions that in modern 
languages are fulfilled through paralinguistic means. That is, some 
of their functions may be best rendered in spoken English by 
intonation, while in written language they may be represented in the 
form of punctuation” (Bonifazi 2016, I.5, §21). Generally, particles 
present many difficulties in their categorization, since they often 
have multiple functions depending on their combinatorial 
possibilities. As noted by Crespo, “Particles share the feature of 
expressing senses that are closely tied to specific contexts. Word 
order, syntactic distribution, and pragmatic environment determine 
their semantic values to a greater extent than those of other lexical 
units. In other words, their procedural (rather than conceptual) 
content depends heavily upon their insertion in a larger text’ (Crespo 
2017, 258). From Greek characteristic examples of particles that are 
used for emphasis are particles like mep and ye (also referred to as 
‘particles of scope’, cf. Emde Boas et al. 2019, 692—694).594 
According to Denniston, these two particles denote “not that 
something is increased in measure, but that the speaker 
concentrates on it to the exclusion of other things: with, or without, 
the definite envisagement of some other particular thing thus 
excluded or contrasted” (1954, 482). In this way, we can also see in 
the use of these particles also a function of focus and emphasis. 

Normally (but not always), the emphatic particles are 
monosyllabic words and place emphasis on the word that is 
immediately preceding in the discourse, as in the following examples 
(cf. Hock 1996, 244; his translation; the relevant particles are 
italicized): 


év TOUTW SF TH xpOvW O MpeoBUtEpos mais ... MpOONEt 
But at THIS time, the elder son ... came forth (Xen., Cyr. 3.1.7), 


where the particle 67 places emphasis on the tovtw TH ypovw 
‘this very time’, as opposed to some other time. 


6 nepi ta THV SobAwV Ovv HON Kai mpdzeic yevouevoc TIC 


Then an individual (who has) come to be(have) according to the 
habit and actions of SLAVES ... (Pl., Laws 777d), 


where the particle obv brings to focus the unit tv SovAwv ‘precisely 
of the slaves’ in contrast to the works of some other people. 

Like Greek, Sanskrit too has a large number of particles, some of 
which have emphatic meaning. Among them we list the following: 
kila ‘indeed’, khdlu ‘indeed’, tvi ‘then, but’, vai ‘of course’, va vd 
‘certainly’, hi ‘indeed’, hind ‘just’, u ‘now, just’, gha ‘certainly’, sma 
‘certainly’, id ‘just’, evd ‘thus, just’, etc., which in combinations with 
other forms in the text result in the emphasis of the term 
accompanied by the particle, as in the following examples (see 
Whitney 1889, 403ff., Macdonell 1910, 429ff., Delbriick 1968 [1888], 
472ff.; cf. further Monier-Williams SED svv.): 


hante ’mam prthivim vi bhajamahai ‘Let’s go! Let us divide this 
earth!’ 

tam eva ‘him alone’ 

naeva ‘not at all’ 

indro va va ‘(this is) Indra!’ 

astv eva ma idam ‘let this be for me!’, etc. 


In other instances, we may have dislocation of the emphatic particle 
and the underlined item, e.g. maivd sdrvenevatmdna deva nani’ 
havir bhuvam ‘may I not become an offer of the gods with all my 
essence!’ (SB 3.9.4.12 (= 22)) where the particle iva ‘as if, like’ is 
attached to the negative particle ma but kept at a distance from the 
verb bhuvam (cf. also Jamison 1991, 40ff.). 

Very often, lexicon with deictic meaning also conveys emphatic 
function, especially in combination with relative pronouns in 
correlative constructions, as in the following case from Sanskrit: 
maha n va’ ayadm abhud yo urtram dvadhit ‘great has become he 
who killed Vritra’ (TS 6.5.5.3). In the next example the relative and 
the demonstrative pronouns occupy the emphatic terminal positions 
(first and last) and in this way the maximum of emphasis is being 
achieved, a fact that is further strengthened by the chiasmus 
employed (pronoun — verb — verb — pronoun): yd metdh 
samcinarad adhnurat sd ‘he who makes me a heave, that one will 
become rich’ (MS 3.4.8). 


3Morphological means 


In addition to lexicon with inherent emphatic meaning, we also have 
other lexical items which are morphologically marked to express 
emphasis. Such are the cases of various augmentative formations or 
their opposites, the diminutives, with ameliorative or pejorative 
meaning. In this group also belong many adjectives (comparatives or 
superlatives), as well as their repetitive use, as in Lat. nihil invenies 
magis hoc certo certius ‘You'll never find a stronger certainty than 
this’ (Plaut. Capt. 644), qui dederit, magis maiores nugas egerit ‘if 
he has furnished them, it will come to less than nothing’ (Men. 55), 
etc. Palmer says on this point: “Such redundancy of expression, the 
product of the speaker’s anxiety to hammer his point home, is 
particularly frequent in superlatives” (1954, 75), giving examples like 
the following: primumdum omnistart ‘first of all’, hominem 
omnium minimi pretii ‘a human of the lowest value’, perditissimus 
ego sum omnium in terra ‘T am of all people on earth the most 
wretched’, hominum optumorum optume ‘the best of all good 
people’ and other similar examples. In general, this feature is more 
common in the colloquial than in written language. Palmer (1954, 
76ff.) further notes that in Latin we have the replacement of simple 
verbs by more expressive compounds with various preverbs, such as 
de-, e.g. deamo ‘to love utterly’, deascio ‘to cut or shape smoothly’, 
deludifico ‘to make a complete fool of, etc.; con-, e.g. comedo ‘to 
consume entirely’, condeceo ‘adorn carefully’, consilesco ‘fall silent’, 
etc.; ad- as in adcredo ‘to give credence to’, adformido ‘to be afraid’, 
adlaudo ‘to praise’, etc. It is a well-known fact from many other 
Indo-European languages that compounds with certain preverbs 
strengthen and underline the meaning of the simple verb.595 The 
Indo-European preverb *prd” is one such preverb with emphatic 
(and perfective) meaning, as seen in compounds like Lat. profligo 
‘strike to the ground’, profundus ‘very deep’, or its Celtic congener 
ro- (Ir. ro-, Welsh rhy-, Brett. re-), Gk. 10, e.g. mpomadai ‘long ago’, 
mpoKaxoc ‘very bad’, etc. (see Hamp 1997, 123ff.). 

Similarly, certain suffixes add emphasis to the simplex, as in Lat. 
fodico ‘to stab’ (fodio), frico ‘to rub’ (frio), vellico ‘to tear away’ 
(vello), etc. In Plautus we find a large number of frequentative verbal 
formations (instead of the corresponding simple) in order to 
strengthen and emphasize the meaning, e.g. ducto ‘to lead away’, 
essito ‘to eat hungrily’, fugito ‘to flee from’, sciscitor ‘inquire, to find 


out’, and the like. However, such morphological formations are often 
part of the ‘therapeutic’ and self-healing processes of language in 
filling gaps or ambiguities in the morphological and semantic system 
by means of new formations when the older forms lose their original 
function, shift to other areas or even are lost altogether (i.e. 
strengthening and renewal of older/original functions). 

In many Indo-European languages, perhaps in Proto-Indo- 
European itself, there is a special intensive verbal formation which 
shows special morphological characteristics, among them also (full) 
reduplication. Indicative examples are the following: Gk. da15a\A\o 
‘to adorn with cunning work’, Sapdantw ‘to devour’, Sevdi\Aw ‘turn 
the eyes, give meaning looks’, AUaiouai ‘desire’, Wappaipe ‘to flash’, 
Lopuvpw ‘to roar and boil’ (said of water), tay@aive ‘shine brightly’, 
mop-pvpw ‘gleam, grow purple’, AtITaAAw ‘to rear, to tend’, OmitEevo 
‘stare at’, etc.; Skt. dardharsi (dhr- ‘hold’), carkarmi (kr- ‘make’), 
janghanti (han- ‘strike, kill’), bharibharti (bhar- ‘carry’), etc.; Ir. 
yzara.yzara- (yzar- ‘run’ (for liquids)), -jayna-(jan- ‘strike’, cf. Skt. 
han-), etc.; Hitt. halihlai- ‘kneel’(?), paripara- (parai- ‘blow), 
wariwarant- (warat- ‘kindle’), etc. (see also Schaefer 1994). 

The notions of emphasis and intensiveness are part of the notion 
of plurality, as defined by Dressler in his classic work (1968). Other 
ways of expressing plurality are repetition  (iteratives), 
distributionality, duratives and various subcategorizations thereof. 
The cases where reduplication is employed (as in the examples 
mentioned earlier) are classic cases of formations exhibiting 
plurality. Another such mechanism is the so-called poetic or 
augmentative plural, as in the following examples (see Schwyzer 
1943, 43, Dressler 1968, 80): S0u01 ‘house’, S@pata ‘halls, house’, 
ueyapa ‘a house, palace’, poai ‘stream, flood’, xoAmo1 ‘folds, bay, 
gulf, v@ta ‘the back’, dvatodai ‘the rise’, Svopai ‘the setting, the 
west’, o11Qea ‘breast’, meipata (yainc) ‘the borders/the ends of the 
earth’, etc.s96 It seems that a similar function is seen in the collective 
plural whereby we have “the augmentation, the completion and the 
extension of the meaning of the noun” (Dressler 1968, 80). 


4Phonetic and phonological means 


Various phonetic and phonological mechanisms create special sound 
images and impressions which, in combination with suprasegmental 
elements (such as stress, intonation, rhythm, etc.), are used in many 


different ways in order to illustrate and foreground the message or a 
particular part or parts of it. Not infrequently, these phonetic devices 
are incorporated into morphosemantic, syntactic and _ stylistic 
structures resulting into a special phonaesthetic effect by which it is 
intended either to make special impression or to underline some 
part of the discourse. In fact, quite often in such sound devices and 
combinations one can detect special messages and/or information, 
such as the name of the speaker or the protagonist(s), that of the 
composer, some other hidden message, for instance the gods’ will or 
intension, divine signs and oracles, etc. These phonetic elements are 
part of a code that needs to be deciphered if the message is to be 
decoded and its hidden meaning to be interpreted. Of course, we 
refer here to anagrams, which were first dealt with by Saussure and 
which constitute an old device in the poetic language of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

Thus, sound repetitions, alliterations, anagrams, sound plays, 
and other similar sound combinations constitute mechanisms for 
placing emphasis on the message. As stated by Gamkrelidze & 
Ivanov, “Alliterative repetition has the semantic function of singling 
out a syllable or phoneme group of some key word that carries the 
major semantic load within the relevant poetic segment” (1995, 736). 
Such alliterative repetitions often result to clustering of traditional 
poetic syntagms into lexical groups (syntactical and/or metrical), 
even to the formation of phonological words with a unified meaning 
of the type, for instance, of Skt. dhann ahim ‘killed the snake’, astim 
asvam ‘fast horse’, cf. also the compounds with the same meaning 
Skt. asvdsva, Ir. dsu.aspam, etc. 

Let us take a few illustrative examples (see Gamkrelidze/Ivanov 
1995, 735ff., from where also derive the translations, unless 
otherwise noted). First of all, a fragment from a Hittite hymn to god 
Pirwa: 


aSSi mekki aSSu piyaweni LUGAL-i PPirwas hapinahzi 
And we bring him much bounty, the god Pirwa gives to the king. 


In this case, the god’s favorable position towards the king is 
signaled, among other things, by the repetition in the key words of 
the syllable [pi] (in italics here). This syllable is first represented in 
the name of the god, Pirwas. In addition, the repetition of [as(S)] 


(underlined in the example) also creates a phonaesthetic image 
which in turn underlines the receiver (-Si ‘to him’) and the offered 
good (assu ‘good’). We could say that the phonetic arrangement of 
the specific items in the fragment here is not random or with no 
purpose but is rather intentional and purpose oriented. 

A similar case comes from an archaic Armenian hymn (Lied von 
Choren 1, 31 = Vahagns Geburt). The repetition of the syllable [erk] 
in three different words has the effect of emphasizing the content of 
the verb, which by means of its fronting, strengthens further the 
emphatic image that is intended here: 


erkner erkin ew erkir 
erkner ew cirani cov 


Heaven and Earth were in labor, 
and the purple sea was in labor. 


RigVeda 10.125 is a hymn to the goddess of speech Vak (cognate of 
Gk. Fémoc, Lat. vox, etc.), and the alliterative repetition of the 
syllable [va] is an allusive reference to the name of the goddess, 
which is not mentioned anywhere but has to be deciphered by means 
of its repeated constitutive phonetic elements. The syllable [va] is in 
an anagrammatic function throughout the hymn, and thus the 
enigma as to the receiver of the hymn who speaks in the first person 
(ahdm ‘T) is solved. Let us take a small sample of the hymn (st. 8): 


aham eud va ta iva pra vami 
arabhamana bhtvanani visva 
paré diva’ para ena prthivya™ 
eta vati mahina s4m babhiiva 


I breathe like the wind, 

supporting all the worlds. 

Beyond the sky, beyond this earth, 
so great have I become by my might. 


Similar alliterative repetitions are seen in Greek and Latin archaic 
poetry. For instance, Odyssey 11.400 is a good case in point, where 
the name of Agamemnon seems to be echoed hidden under certain 
sounds; the name itself is used a couple of lines earlier in the text: 


Opoac Apyadtwv AvéuwV AuEyaptov AUTUNV 
having raised a stormy squall of strong winds. 


Watkins (1992, 89) gives another example from the Hymn to Apollo 
361-62: 


... Aette 5€ OULOV 
potvov astonveiovoa. ‘O S€ Ennvgato BoiBog ’ATOAAwV 


... and so she left her life, 
breathing forth blood; then Phoebus Apollo boasted over it. 


The phonetic structure of the line here, by means of the syllables 
[phoi] and [apo], forms a proleptic anagrammatic reference to the 
name of the god ®otBoc ‘Am0AAwv which is given at the end. 

A classic example of a powerful phonetic figure is the heavily 
meaningful alliterative repetition of the sound [t] in the following 
line from Sophocles’ OT (371), where in a highly ironic way Oedipus 
charges the blind seer Teiresias of exactly what he himself lacks, 
namely vision and knowledge. We read: 


Tvpardcs Ta T’ WTa Tov Te vodv Ta T’ 6upaT’ et 
You are blind in your ears, your mind and your eyes. 


The deep-sounding and monotonous repetition of the consonant [t] 
echoes here like a weapon’s strike to the heart of the protagonist 
(Oedipus) who is still ignorant of his real identity and of the 
subsequent development of things (highlighted here with the use of 
capital T). The phonetic structure of the line corresponds, in an 
ironic way, to the visual images created by its emission. Words are 
sometimes dangerous and lethal weapons, and they become even 
more dangerous when form and meaning are combined, and this is 
exactly what happens in our case. 

Another example of an anagram derives from Hesiod’s Theogony 
(lines 64—71), where one can read behind several words the names of 
the Muses whose names are mentioned right afterwards: 


nap & avtijc Xapitéc te kal “Ipepoc oiki’ Exovoiw 
ev OadAing: Epativ 5é 614 otdua 6ooav ietoat 65 


HEATMOVTAL, TAVTWV Te VOLLOUG Kal Oea KeSva 
AGavatwv KAEiovoLy, Emtpatov Oooav ictoal. 

al tov’ toav mpc OAvTov CyaAAopevat Osi KAA}, 
AuBpooin poAsti}- tepi & iaxe yaia péAatva 
Upvevoaic, Epatog 5é 1060v bx0 Sobm0c Opwpel 70 
VlooLEevwv matep’ cic Ov: 0 8 oVpavG Eupaouvever 


And beside them the Graces and Himerus (Desire) live 

in delight. And they, uttering through their lips a lovely voice, 
sing the laws of all and the goodly ways of the immortals, 
uttering their lovely voice. Then went they to Olympus, 
delighting in their sweet voice, with heavenly song, and 

the dark earth resounded about them as they chanted 

and a lovely sound rose up beneath their feet as they went 

to their father. And he was reigning in heaven (transl. by Evelyn- 
White). 


In this passage, a number of items (marked in bold in the text) are 
anagrams of the names of at least seven Muses, drawing thus the 
following correspondences: Thaleia (OaAing), Erato (pati, 
émijpatov, épatoc), Melpomene (uéAnovtai, pods), Cleio 
(kAgiovow), Calliope (Omi KaAfj), Polyhymnia (Upvevoaicg) and 
Ourania (oUpav@). In a few lines later (77—79) the names of the nine 
Muses are revealed: 


KAgio T Evtépan te OdAeia te MeAropevn Te 
Tepwixopn t “Epata te ToAvpvia tT Ovpavin te 
Kaddiomn 0’ 


The proximity of the catalogue with the names of the Muses cannot 
be a coincidence; it rather is an anagrammatic inscription of their 
names by the poet as if wishing to solve the enigmatic allusion of the 
preceding lines. See also the comments by West (1966, 180-181) and 
the discussion by Matasovi¢ (1996, 117-118) and Giannakis (2008, 
58 and 2014, 108). On anagrams, see Starobinski (1971) and Bader 
(1993). 

The next example comes from early Latin and is a prayer or 
incantation to Mars, and the repetition of [m] creates an alliterative 
effect hinting at the name of the god (quoted by Varro, R.R. 1.2.27): 


ego tui memini 


medere meis pedibus 

terra pestem teneto 

salus hic maneto 

in meis pedibus 

I call on you, 

cure my feet; 

may the earth take away disease; 
may health stay here, 

in my feet. 


As in many similar cases, here too we observe the tendency for 
semantic similarity to exhibit phonetic similarity in the linguistic 
expression, a kind of primordial sound-meaning ideal 
correspondence, whereas in other occasions the meaning is hidden, 
by means of anagrammatic sound arrangements, in the phonetic 
structure of language. These techniques aim at foregrounding and 
emphasizing the linguistic message. 

Among the phonetic mechanisms employed in Indo-European 
for emphasis is the use of overlong (trimoric) vowels. This 
phenomenon is attested mainly in Sanskrit, but there have been 
similar cases in other Indo-European languages, among them Greek, 
Lithuanian, and Slavic (cf. Kretschmer 1892, 357). Such overlong 
vowels of Sanskrit (known as pluti) have been already described by 
Panini in his Astadhydayi, (e.g. sutras (ie. rules) 1.2.27 i - 
kalah=aC=hrasvd- dirgha- plutdh ‘a vowel whose duration is that 
of u, u, or U3 (i.e. of one mora, two moras or three moras 
respectively) are called hrasud- ‘short’, dirgha- ‘long’ and plutah 
‘extra-long, prolated” 597 cf. also 8.2.82—107). Panini notes that their 
use should be avoided in greetings to persons from a lower cast 
(Ssudra) or to women, something that points to a sociolinguistic and 
pragmatic use (see Strunk 1983).598 The overlong vowels are marked 
in the Sanskrit texts with the long vowel followed by the number 3, 
e.g. 43, 13, etc. In early texts they are rarely used (there are two cases 
in the more recent Book 10 of the RigVeda, although more cases 
have been suggested, cf. Strunk 1983, 10ff.), but their frequency rises 
in later texts, especially in questions and calls delivered from some 
distance or in case something must be emphasized and so the 
attention of the discussants is required (see also Kiparsky 1979, 221). 
Thus, the phonetic lengthening of the already long vowel marks the 
corresponding lengthening in the tone of the voice. Below a couple of 


examples are given: 
Agnagi patniva. 3h somam piba 
Agni, you and your wife drink soma! (TS) 
adhah svid asi3d upara svid asi3t 
To offer it or not offer it? They delegate (MS). 


Perhaps the overlong vowels belong to the area of suprasegmental 
features of the language, more specifically to intonation, where the 
heightening of the tone of the voice coincides with the highest tone 
(the third) in the scale of musical accent that characterizes early 
Indo-European languages. Thus, the usage of higher or lower tones 
in the accent and/or in the intonation finds an application in the 
expression of emphasis as well.599 

Of similar nature is the case of the so-called expressive or 
emphatic lengthening of certain phonemes, as in the case of [u] of 
the Greek imperative kAd601 (from original *xAb 61), or with the 
name II0 Owv (from *II0 Owv). In general terms, phonetic and 
grammatical figures have a deictic function, in other words they are 
indices pointing to a specific part in the discourse, drawing our 
attention to it. They may as well have a symbolic function, in an 
effort to portray the meaning of the textual portion in question, as 
are the lengthened consonants in the Greek examples below (see 
Watkins 1992, 88): tol Gmpoodpatov OKyéovTl mOvov ‘they endure 
toil not possible to look upon’ (Pind. Ol. 2.67) instead of dyéovty; 
TpWec 8 Eppiynoav Omwe tSov aidAov driv / Keipevov Ev LEGOOIOI 
‘and the Trojans shuddered upon seeing the wriggling snake lying in 
the midst of them’ (Hom. Il. 12.208—9) instead of 6@vw; the writing 
with double -w- in ovvvexéc or ovwve-xéws ‘continuous(ly)’, e.g. TH 
5é otvyepdv Siipw ‘EAavev dpiotoi / otacdyed’ évbikéwe / &€ 
Guata ovuvvexéwso ‘But against him we, the best of the Greeks, 
strenuously waged grim fight for six days continuously’ (Bacchyl. 
5.111ff. et passim) instead of single -v-; similarly, in Gvvic (for Gvev) 
‘without’; from other languages we have forms with -pp- instead of - 
p-, as in Lat. suppus, cf. Umbr. sopam, supa, etc., OE uppe, ON upp 
‘supine, on one’s back’, etc. 

Perhaps, to the same category belong various associations of 
certain vowels with specific expressive and emphatic intent or for 


signaling a particular feature, like the vowel [a] which is sometimes 
used in order to refer to certain anatomical characteristics or to 
semantically pregnant and marked notions. Sometimes these may be 
cases of tabu deformations. Such is the case of Lat. caecus, Goth. 
haihs, Old Irish cdech ‘one-eyed’ .600 


5Syntactic and stylistic means 


Emphasis is also expressed by a variety of syntactic and stylistic 
mechanisms. Such mechanisms are first and foremost word order 
(or more correctly, the disturbance of the normal word order of the 
language) so that we have conditions of marked constructions in 
order to foreground and emphasize the verbal message or to 
underline a certain part of the sentence. Earlier we saw various 
examples where fronting is used as a mechanism of emphasis. In 
Indo-European, the most marked positions in the sentence are the 
terminal positions, i.e. first and last, but mainly first position which 
is the position par excellence for foregrounding and _ bringing 
something to the forefront and underline it, as in the examples 
below (the focused = emphasized items in capitals): MHNIN dete 
Bed IIndidbeoc Ay-Afjoc... ‘about the WRATH tell me, goddess, of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus’ or ANAPA uo évwene povoa 
moAUTpomov... ‘about the MAN tell me, Muse, the one with many 
ways’ in the opening of the Iliad and the Odyssey respectively, or 
ARMA VIRUMQUE cano... ‘of ARMS and the MAN I sing’ from the 
opening of the Aeneid, or the opening of the first hymn of the 
RigVeda which is the name of the god of Fire Agni: AGNIM ie 
purohitam ‘it is AGNI that I praise, the domestic priest’. Another 
such prominent position is at the terminal spots of caesurae, with a 
large variety in the different Indo-European languages. As a rule, the 
normal word order in Indo-European is Subject — Object — Verb 
(SOV), although there is a certain degree of freedom for free word 
order, also as the result of clear morphological marking of syntactic 
categories and syntactic roles. Word order disturbance may also 
have stylistic motivation, and in the following we will see some cases 
of this. 

A variety of figures of speech constitute one more mechanism 
that, in addition to crowning discourse with various ornamental 
elements, also help carry through and out the message. Among the 
many such figures available we mention the following: hyperbaton, 


hyperbole, various analogical figures such as synecdoche, symmetry, 
antithesis and parallelism, the use of antonymic pairs, chiasmus, 
various types of repetition, pleonastic usages of certain elements of 
discourse, and many others. In one way or another and depending 
on the individual case, all these figures help bring out, clarify, and 
emphasize the meaning of specific items in the discourse. In the 
following we will give a few examples of some of these figures. First, 
two examples with epanalepsis, the first from Greek where the 
repetition of the phrase €v dopi ‘in the spear’ places emphasis on the 
military aspect of the soldier-poet: 


év Sopi pév poi woGa pepaypévn, év Sopi 8’ oivoc 
Tovapixoc. [iva 8 év Sopi KkekApevoc 


In my spear is my kneaded bread; in my spear 
Ismarian wine; I drink leaning on my spear’ (Archilochus 2 IEG; 
Watkins transl.). 


The second example comes from Vedic Sanskrit where the five-fold 
repetition of dhanvana/dhdnus ‘bow is more complex as it involves 
the repetition of the optative verb jayema ‘we may win’; the two 
repeated items frame the rest of each line in a way that three pockets 
are created like small enclosures that with their repetition have a 
special effect, almost like a military oath echoing in the ears of both 
speakers and listeners: 


dhdnvana ga dhdnvanajim jayema 
dhdnvana tivra h samado jayema 
dhdnuh satror apakamam krnoti 
dhanvana sarvah pradiso jayema 


With the bow may we win cattle, with the bow the fight; 

with the bow may we win fierce battles. 

The bow takes away the enemy’s zeal; 

with the bow may we win all the regions (RV 6.75.2; Watkins 
transl.). 


Antonymic pairs form interesting word groups that frequently create 
contradictory concepts, but the purpose served is clearly emphasis 
or elevation of the message, as are the following cases from Greek: 


Aun AAipevos ‘harbor that is no harbor’ 

Bioc ABiwtos ‘life not possible to live’ 

mAOVOLOS MEVNG ‘Tich poor’ 

yevvatoc dyevwne ‘a high-born who is low-born’ 
vbu@n Avuu@os ‘a bride that is no bride’ 

mapVEvoc dmap8evoc ‘a maid that is no more a maid’. 


Word repetition (also known as epanadiplosis) is an effective means 
of underlining the message and is common in less formal language, 
e.g. curses and in general in liturgical and magical language, but also 
employed in poetic language, and aims at emotive purposes, or as 
said by West, “an urgent or emotive word is uttered twice (or more) 
in succession” and “where a word or formula is repeated to enhance 
its potency” (2007, 106). Such are the following examples (taken 
with translations from West, loc. cit.): 


Indic: AV 17.6.7, ud ihy tid ihi Surya, ‘rise, rise, O Sun’ 

Iranian: Y.10.20, gave namo, gave namo, ‘homage to the bull, 
homage to the bull’ 

Old Norse: Hensa-boris saga, 8 brenni, brenni Blundketill inni 
‘let burn, burn, Blundketill within’ 

and in the Valkyries’ song in Njdls saga 157 (Edd. min. 59), 
vindum, vindum vef darradar, 

‘wind we, wind we the web of spears’. 


Sound, word, and phrase repetition is among the common features 
in curses, where it is believed to have some effect on the curse 
uttered. From Giannakis (2015a, 27) I take a few examples that 
exemplify this feature. In the following curse from Carthage we see 
the triple repetitions: of key words of the text, especially in the 
closing statement as if through this repetition it is intended to 
“enhance its potency” (DT 239, lines 48-51, Audollent): 


seneeeeis Sn, HSn, [A-] 
Sn, TaxD TaxD taxéwe, 
Katadnoov Katadsnoov 
KATASNOOV AVTOUG 


Now, now, now! 
Quickly, quickly, quickly! 
Bind, bind, bind them! 


The triplicity of repetition is also echoed in a Gaulish curse 
inscription from Chamalieres (Puy de Dome, France), a long 
inscription which in its closing contains the line: 


Luge dessumiis, luge dessumiis, luge dessumiis, luxe 


I prepare them for committing, prepare them for committing, 
prepare them for committing, for committing! with the repetition 
of the phrase luge dessumiis three times as if intending in this 
way to secure the efficacy of the curse and closing with luxe ina 
type of ring composition style (see Mees 2007 with discussion 
and bibliography). 

Earlier we referred to the concept of totality and to some of the 
means it is achieved. In curses, where totality equals full efficacy of 
what is uttered, a common device is the inclusion of entire 
catalogues of items that are (intended to be) bound by the curse so 
the result is full success. For instance, there is a group of curses 
where we have the mention of the various body parts, sometimes 
very exhaustive, which must be tied in bonds, stabbed, or smashed 
in order to secure the effectiveness of the curse. A typical case of this 
type of curse is the next defixio from Latin in which we have a 
detailed list of all body parts of the victim subject to the constraints 
of the curse. This kind of listing is a way of presenting the totality of 
an entity, but it is also a general practice in such magical texts and 
exorcisms aiming at emphasizing the effectiveness of the curse. The 
text is after Audollent (DT 190; again, see Giannakis 2015a, 23-24): 


Dii i(n)feri, vobis 

com(m)e(n)do il(l)ius mem(b)ra, colore(m), 
fi[g]ura(m), caput, capill[os], umbra(m), cerebru( 
m), fru(n)te(m), supe[rcil]ia, os, nasu(m), 
me(n)tu(m), buc(c)as, la[bra, ve]rbu(m), v[ul? Jtu(m), 
col(l)um, ife]cur, (h)umeros, cor, [p]ulmones, 
i(n)testina<s>, ve(n)tre(m), bra(ch)ia, di[g]itos, 
manus, u(m)b(i)licu(m), v[e]sica{m), fem[i]na, 
[g]enua, crura, talos, planta(s), 

[d]ilg i[t]os. 


Gods of the lower world, I hand to you his limbs: complexion, 
figure, head, hair, shadow, brain, brow, eyelids, mouth, nose, 
chin, cheeks, lips, tongue, face, neck, liver, shoulders, heart, 


lungs, intestines, belly, arms, fingers, hand, navel, bladder, 
thighs, knees, legs, heels, soles, toes. 


In the magical papyrus of Paris (P. Mag. 4.296-—328 Presendanz) we 
have a love magic text with a description of a wax or clay model of 
the woman who is the object of love and upon whose parts a number 
of magical words are inscribed. Then, holding in his hand thirteen 
bronze needles, the performer of this magical act sticks the needles 
to different points of the model’s body uttering the following (lines 
322-395): 


‘nepov@ oov, Nf Seiva, tov EyKéqadov’, kal B" cig Tag Akos | Kal 
B' eig tovc O~OaAyovc Kai a’ eic TO OTOWA Kal B" || eic TA 
umoxovbpia Kal a’ sig tac yeipac Kal B' | cic Tac Pboeic Kal B' 
eicg TA méAUaTa Kad’ Gnat AEywv- ‘nepov@ TO mo1Wv péAoG Tic 
Seiva, 6mmc undevoc pvnoOf| AANV EpLov pLOvov, ToD Setva.’ 


I, so and so, stab your brain, o you, I stab your ears, I stab your 
eyes, I stab your mouth, your abdomens, your hands, your 
genitals, your soles, each time saying this: “I stab some part of 
hers so she be able to think of no other but me, that one”. 


As stated by West, one of the commonest figures is anaphora, i.e. the 
repetition of some key word or words in successive phrases and 
clauses, normally placed in the first position, the most prominent 
position in the clause, serving purposes of emphasis, as in the 
following cases (drawn from West 2007, 108): priyah ‘dear’ in RV 
4.25.5: priyah sukr t, priya Indre manayth, priydh supravih 
priyo asya somi. ‘dear is the doer of good, dear to Indra the pious, 
dear the attentive, dear to him the soma-bringer’; tAf| ‘suffered’ in JI. 
5.385—-95: TAM pev ... TAA 6€ ... TAA 5€ ...; Cu ‘Hound’ in Tdin (ID 
2936-8: Cu na hEmna Macha, Ct co ndelb cach datha, Cu chreichi, 
Cu chatha ‘the Hound of Emain Macha, the Hound with beauty of 
every colour, the Hound of spoils, the Hound of battle’. 

In other occasions various elative expressions are used consisting 
of a superlative adjective combined with the genitive plural of the 
same adjective (see West 2007, 112, his translations), e.g. RV 2.33.3 
tavdstamas tavdsam ‘strongest of the strong’, 2.24.3 deva nam 
devdtamaya ‘most godly of the gods’; Aesch. Supp. 524 ywaKapwv 
wakaptate kal TeAgwv TeAElotatov Kpatoc ‘most blessed of blessed 
ones and most powerful of powers’; Soph. OT 334 @ kak@v KaKiote 


‘most villainous of villains’, Phil. 65 €oyat’ €oyatwv kaka ‘utmost of 
utmost ills’; CIL i.2 9 duonoro(m) optumo(m) ‘best of the best’; 
Plaut. Cas. 793 pessumarum pessuma ‘the worst of the worst’, Men. 
817 miserorum miserrimus ‘the most wretched of the wretched’; 
Martial 1.100.2 mammarum maxima mamma ‘the greatest mom of 
(all) moms’; Lithuanian geriu, geridusiasis ‘best of the good’. 
Similarly a comparative adjective is combined with the ablative of 
the same adjective with the same effect, as in RV 6.47.29 durUid 
daviyah ‘further than far’, 1.114.6 svadéh sva diyah ‘sweeter than 
sweet’; Sappho 156 ypvow ypvootepa ‘golder than gold’; Aesch. fr. 
391 oo~ot oogwtepoc ‘cleverer than clever’(?); Soph. OT 1301 
LleiGova (udooova Blaydes) ... Tv paxiotwv ‘further than the 
furthest’; Plaut. Asin. 614 melle dulci dulcior ‘sweeter than sweet 
honey’, Amph. 907 stultior stultissumo ‘a bigger fool than the 
biggest’, etc. 

Finally, as further noted by West (2007, 112), it is possible to 
form an elative phrase with the use of a simple adjective or noun and 
its genitive plural, e.g. RV 10.128.7 dhata  dhatfna m ‘the creator of 
creators’; Taittiriya Brahmana 2.6.8.3 devanam devam ‘the god of 
gods’ (said of Indra); Aesch. Pers. 681 @ mot& motOv ‘(most) trusty 
among the trusty’; Soph. OT 465 Gppnt’ Apprtov ‘the unspoken of 
the unspoken’, OC 1238 kaka Kak@v ‘the bad of the bad’; from the 
Carmen Saliare we have, diuom deo supplicate ‘pray to the god of 
gods’; Plaut. Truc. 25 summa summarum ‘the highest of the high’; 
Florus 1.22 urbem urbium ‘the city of the cities’, 2.26 barbari 
barbarorum ‘the barbarians of the barbarians’; Hyndlulidd 1.1 meer 
meyia ... rocr rocra ‘maid of maids ... darkness of darknesses’, etc. 

Furthermore, we commonly find the use of various syntactic 
anacoloutha, for instance the nominative absolute, phenomena of 
prolepsis, the use of the imperative (which by its exhortative and 
peremptory force occupies the first position in the sentence), the use 
of the vocative case and the apostrophe with simultaneous shift from 
narrative to direct discourse, as well as various asyndetic or 
polysyndetic constructions, as in the following three examples from 
Greek and Sanskrit: 


vijoos eUBotos, ebunros, oivomAnOr\¢, MoAUMUpOS 


an island good for cattle, good for sheep, with good vineyards, 
and wheat raising (Hom., Od. 15.406) 


ov onovbf] xYpewvtat, OUKL AVAD, OV oTe"LAOL, OUKI OVAFOL 


they use no libations, no flute-music or garlands and sprinkled 
meal (Hdt. 1.132) 


deva’ manusya h pitaras té ’nyata asann 
asura raksansi pisaca s té nyatah 


Gods, men, fathers were on the one side, 
Asura, Raksasa and Pisaca on the other (TS 2.4.1.1) 


agnaye ca praja pataye ca sayam 
suryaya ca prajapataye ca pratah 


To Agni and to Prajapata in the evening, 
to Surya and to Prajapata in the morning (MS 1.8.7). 


A somewhat similar but not identical to the above phenomenon is 
the cumulative usage of various determinatives or other similar 
constructions whose eventual goal is to emphasize the verbal 
message. This is a common feature of epic poetry, especially with 
respect to references to the heroes where the accumulation of 
determinative epithets is part of their identity. In the two examples 
given below, we observe that the names of the heroes are 
accompanied by a number of such epithets, which are by themselves 
constitutive features of the hero’s identity but whose usage aims at 
further elevating the heroic status of the persons involved: 


Atpeldn Kvdiote, dvaé avip@v Ayapepvov 


Son of Atreus, most lordly, king of men, Agamemnon (Hom., Od. 
24.121) 


Avoyevéc Aaepuiadn, moAvtyav’ OSvocet 


Seed of Zeus and son of Laertes, resourceful Odysseus (Hom., 
Od. 5.203). 


Sometimes this cumulative enumeration of features forms an entire 
list, which, in addition to its descriptive character, is also used for 
emphasis. This is seen more clearly in the next example of an Oscan 
curse. In it the nouns are organized in pairs with merism, while the 


whole is tied together with rhyme (see also Watkins 1994, 688 and 
1995, 220; the translation is by Watkins 1994): 


aginss urinss ulleis 
fakinss fangvam 
biass biitam 

aftiim anamim 
aitatum amirikum 


his actions (and) speech, 
deeds (and) tongue, 
strength (and) life, 

power (and) soul, 
life-span (and) livelihood. 


As is easily understood, the result or the final impression from an 
arrangement of the linguistic elements like the above is highly 
elative of the linguistic message and emphatic. 

Among other syntactic means used for emphasis are elliptical 
clauses, special usages of certain tenses, for instance the historical 
present, etc. An effective device with highly emphatic effect is the 
use of structures that show a grading and the arrangement of 
constituents on the basis of size (from the smaller to the larger or the 
opposite), distance (spatial or temporal), the degree of intimacy or 
familiarity, the social position, exterior appearance, etc. Here we 
have such arrangements that fall within the category known as 
Behaghel’s Law (or the Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder). Such seems 
to be the next example from Vedic Sanskrit, where we see a gradual 
escalation of states denoted by the four verbs (in italics): 


apama somam amr, ta abhuma 
aganma jyotir dvidama deva n 


we drank soma, we became immortal, 
we went to the light, we found the gods (RV 8.48.3). 


In the context of our discussion of syntactic and_ stylistic 
mechanisms employed for reasons of emphasis, we should briefly 
mention that we often find various metrical devices used for the 
same purpose, such as diaeresis, enjambment, shift in metrical 
patterns, for instance shifts between dactyls and spondees, with the 


latter being considered as heavier and more serious metrical foot 
and creating the feeling of a sort of march music, as in the following 
example with both lines scanning into full spondees: 


onevowpev taig Mvauac maioiv Movoatg (— — | -- | -- | -— | 
--) 
Kal tot Movoapyai <twi> Aatove viet (— -— | -—- |---|] --|- 


=) 


We shall pour libations to the Muses, daughters of Mnama, 
and to their Leader, the son of Leto (PMG 941). 


The spondees are fit for such invocations which according to West 
“were uttered at a slow, solemn tempo; only a long syllable readily 
supports prolongation in delivery”, further noting in the footnote 
that “long syllables were felt to produce an effect of grandeur in 
themselves” (1982, 55). 


6Conclusion 


As a final note, it should be added that in addition to the cases 
discussed here languages have many other different ways of 
expressing emphasis. One of these mechanisms is the use of various 
metaphorical expressions. By way of their obliqueness, metaphors 
create all sorts of obscure, arcane and ambiguous linguistic 
situations, some of which are manipulated to foreground the 
message and emphasize its meaning. Metaphors are marked type of 
speech and as such they have a powerful expressive value. 
Metaphorical language is intricately intertwined with many of the 
emphatic mechanisms that we examined in this study, and when 
used in this combined way it creates highly motivated and focused, 
albeit quite often ambiguous, conditions for the speakers. In the 
present study we confined ourselves in dealing only with the formal 
means and mechanisms used in emphasizing the message, although 
in many occasions these mechanisms crosscut with metaphorical 
language. The study of metaphorical language in relation to 
emphasis is a fruitful field that warrants interesting results, 
especially within a _ sociohistorical linguistic framework and 
particularly in diachronic semantics. 
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Chris Golston 
A Quantitative Tetrameter for Proto-Indo- 
European 


There are line-for-line metrical equivalences between Ancient 
Greek anapests and a family of classical Sanskrit meters. Based 
on these, I reconstruct a purely quantitative meter for PIE that 
consisted of eight bimoraic feet with no specific rhythmic 
properties, distinct from the eight syllable meter already 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. Anglo-Saxon meter may 
be a descendant of this meter as well, via descent with 
modification. 


Wenn die Indogermanen den inhalt ihrer 4ltesten poesie 
gemeinsam haben, haben sie nicht vielleicht auch eine form ihrer 
altesten poesie gehabt, die sich in der urheimath entwikkelt und 
in den neuen sitzen dann modificirt hat, doch so, dass der 
gemeinsame ausgangspunkt noch zu erkennen ist? (Westphal 
1860, 437) 


1Introduction 


Since the late 18th century, Linguists have reconstructed much of 
the language and culture of the ancestor to Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Sanskrit, and other Indo-European languages.6o2 Most of this work 
involves the reconstruction of the sounds and grammar of the 
ancestor language (Proto-Indo-European or PIE), which was 
probably spoken in what is now Turkey some 9kya (Renfrew 1987, 
Gray/Atkinson 2003) or perhaps southern Russia about 6kya years 
ago (Gimbutas 1997). 

A great deal of attention has also been spent on reconstructing 
the poetry (West 2007) and the types of poetic meter that were used 
in PIE, based primarily on early extant meters in Greek, Vedic, and 
Avestan (Westphal 1860), Slavonic (Jakobson 1952), and Old Irish 
(Watkins 1963). This has led to the reconstruction of an iambic 
octosyllable for PIE. Kiparsky has recently argued that “the Greek 


glyconic, ionic, and iambo-choriambic meters are historically 
derived from the Indo-European eight-syllable iambic dimeter line, 
and that hexameters, and probably also the dactylo-epitrite meters, 
are derived from distichs of such lines” (2018, 121). 

I propose here an additional meter for PIE, based on a 
complementary set of data from later sources than other scholars 
have used, from Classical Greek (5th c. BCE), Classical Sanskrit (3rd 
c. BCE), and to a lesser extent Anglo-Saxon (9th c. CE). The Greek 
meter is anapestic tetrameter, used in part to get the chorus (the 
oldest part of Greek drama) and other principals on (parodos) and 
off (exodos) the stage. The Sanskrit meters are the Aryd (Ollett 
2012) and a large number of aksaraganavurtta meters analyzed by 
Deo (2007). She argues that some fifty named meters in Sanskrit are 
actually manifestations of a single meter; her groundbreaking 
analysis allows that meter to be fruitfully compared to Greek 
anapestic tetrameter, enabling the reconstruction I propose here. I 
propose that a quantitative tetrameter extends back into the oral 
culture of what Lundquist/Yates (2017) call Proto-Nuclear-Indo- 
European (PNIE), PIE without Hittite and its Anatolian sisters. The 
proposed meter can be characterized as follows: 


(1) A quantitative 16 meter for PIE 
A line 
n n half-line 


metrical foot 


Tl Tl Tl Tl 


syllables 


On somewhat less sure footing, I sketch the possibility that 
Germanic alliterative meters of the type found in Beowulf might 
come from the same source, but with a modification in how much 
material a line could hold. Following Golston/Riad (2001), I assume 
that the 8 metrical positions could be canonical bimoraic — or ~~, as 
found in the parent meter, or degenerate monomoraic ~, a single 
light syllable: 


(2) A modified 8—16u meter for Anglo-Saxon 


n nN 


a, ——™ 


The quantitative analysis of Beowulf is due to Golston/Riad (2001). 


The basic argument is that traditional treatments have obscured the 
similarities behind these Greek, Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon meters; 
and that we can recover a parent meter by focusing on the many 
subtypes of line found in its daughters. Greek anapestic meter, 
traditionally based on ~--, includes dactyls (--~), spondees (— —) 
and proceleusmatics (--~-) as well, creating a family of line types 
more diffuse than the expected ~-—--—~-—~~ —, which actually occurs 
fairly rarely in Greek. I follow Golston/Riad (2000) here, who point 
out that treating dactylic — ~~, spondaic — —, and proceleusmatic ~~~~ 
as a type of anapest ~~— is not justified by the available data: the 
family of types does not reduce in any simple way to an anapestic 
core, as the commonest foot in anapestic meter is actually a spondee 
rather than an anapest. For Sanskrit, traditional description has 
gone the other way, reifying specific line types into hundreds of 
distinct meters. Deo (2007) has done the field of metrics an 
invaluable service by showing that a great number of these ‘meters’ 
are nothing more than repeats from a single family of line types. I 
will show that Deo’s Sanskrit trochaic tetrameter is the same as 
Greek anapestic dimeter, once we consider her forest rather than 
traditional trees. Anglo-Saxon meter is traditionally seen as an 
abstract family of 5 types (Sievers 1893), or 130 (Bliss 1958); but 
Golston/Riad (2001) argue that there is a simple quantitative basis 
to this: 8 metrical positions with one or two moras each. If this is 
right, we can relate the Anglo-Saxon line to those of Greek and 
Sanskrit above, using descent with modification: whereas Greek and 
Sanskrit retain the PIE requirement that positions in this meter have 
two moras, — or ~~, Anglo-Saxon adds the possibility of metrical 
positions with one mora, ~. The constant 16 moras of the Greek and 
Sanskrit meters is then met with an 8-16 p meter in Beowulf. 

After a brief discussion of theoretical backgrounding (§2), the 
rest of the paper outlines the Greek (83), Sanskrit (§4), and Anglo- 
Saxon (§5) evidence for the proposed reconstruction (86). 


2Background 


I adopt the approach of Prosodic Metrics here, developed by myself 
and Tomas Riad as a way of closely linking discussion of meter with 
the phonology of specific languages, including Arabic, Greek, Old 
and Middle English, and Berber (Golston/Riad 1997, 2000, 2001, 
2005; Golston 1998; Riad 2017). Part of that involves doing away 
with what we see as too much of a focus on the notion of rhythm in 
metrics and not enough of a focus on measure. 

According to Primavesi (2014), a proper reading of Aristotle’s 
Poetics 1.1447 makes a distinction between metron, which 
characterizes all meter (hence the term) and rhythmos, which 
characterizes lyric, iambic, and trochaic meters but not epic or 
didactic verse, which have metron but not rhythmos: “in Wahrheit 
involviert das metron als solches noch keinen rhythmos” (Primavesi 
2013, 277). If he is right, we are in accord with Aristotle on this, and 
our proposal that some meters lack rhythmos has classical 
precedent. We take rhythm to be an important but not essential part 
of meter: some meters have it, some don’t. 

A clear case of arhythmic metra is the Greek spondaic invocation, 
a series of five spondees (West 1982), seen in the following, ascribed 
to Terpander: 


(3) Spondaic invocation (698 P.M.G.) 
Zed, TavIwV Apyd, Tavtwv ayr|twp, 
CI IE IE) 
Zev, ool nEuNw TavTav Dyvav apyav. 
CIC IC IE IE) 
Zeus, beginning of all, leader of all, 
Zeus, to you I send this beginning of 
my hymns. 


There is no rhythmic alternation here and we take this type of meter 
as proof that meter need not be rhythmic. 

Further afield we find arhythmy in the traditional meters of 
Japanese, including Haiku and Tanka. Japanese lacks stress entirely, 
so that any kind of rhythmic stress is out of the question, whether in 
the phonology or in the meter. Haiku involves 5—7—5 audible moras 
against an 8-8-8 mora background (Kozasa 1997 and references 
therein); Tanka involves 5—7—5—7—7 audible moras against an 8—8— 
8-8-8 mora background. Like the spondaic invocation, this is pure 


metron without rhythmos. 

The reconstruction I propose does not depend on the claim that 
rhythm is an omissible part of meter; the reader can impose a rising 
or a falling rhythm on (1) or (2) if s/he likes. The problem is that the 
decision is arbitrary. The same facts are treated in the Greek 
tradition as rising (anapestic) and in Deo’s work as falling (trochaic), 
though nothing in either meter supports a rhythmic analysis. Deo’s 
analysis, as we will see, is couched in terms of strong-weak feet, but 
these range over ~-—, —~-, ~~~» and — -, which are just as easily 
analyzed using weak-strong feet or feet with no rhythmic pattern at 
all. 

Following Hayes (1989) and others, much work in metrics traces 
metrical structure (lines, half-lines, etc.) to prosodic structure in 
natural language (into-national phrases, prosodic words, etc.). 
Golston/Riad (2000) argue for a specific version of this, based on 
Selkirk’s version of the prosodic hierarchy (1986, 1995), which I 
follow here, though again the details are not crucial to the 
reconstruction: 


(4) Basic tetrameter 
A intonational phrase 
La 
n n phonological phrase 
ge ee 
Tl Tl 1 Tl prosodic word 
“N, /N oO N, a syllable 


When everything is forced to be binary, we get a basic tetrameter 
with two halflines, four-feet, and eight metrical positions, which may 
be realized as syllables, moras, or a combination of the two. Burling 
(1966) provides evidence that this basic tetrameter has a universal 
basis, as it is used in a great many languages for nursery rhymes: “If 
these patterns should prove to be universal, I can see no explanation 
except that of our common humanity. We may simply be the kind of 
animal that is predestined not only to speak, but also, on certain 
occasions, to force language into a recurrent pattern of beats” (1966, 
1435). 

I turn now to the evidence in Classical Greek (83) and Sanskrit 
(§4) for a 16u line, then to Anglo-Saxon for a possible modified 


version of the same (85). 


3Classical Greek 


Consider the following ‘anapestic’ meter, sung by the chorus as it 
leaves the stage (@ is a catalectic position, the metrical analogue of 
rest in music): 


(5) Euripides, Medea 1414-1419 
TOAADY taptiag / Zeve Ev OAvTW, (— 
Vor) (IE) 
TOAAA 8 AéAntws / Kpatvovol Beoi- (— 
| Coe 0 Cau | 
kal ta SoxnGevr’ / ovK EteAeoOn, (— 
YW (- >) i 
tv & adoKrtwv / TOpov NUpe_ Oedc. 
(J) (Ie) 
towvd’ anéBn / Tobe mpaypa(— —) 
tea (9) 
Zeus is dispenser of many things on 
Olympus, 
and the gods fulfill much that we 
didn’t await. 
Even what is expected is not 
accomplished, 
but god finds a path for the 
unexpected. 
So ends this thing. 


Note that there is generally diaeresis (when word-break and foot 
break coincide) at the center of the line here (see, e.g., Raven 1962, 
58). Although traditionally called anapests, the feet in this stretch of 
text are a mix of 8 spondees (— —), 6 anapests (--—), and 5 dactyls (— 
vv). And this mix is what we find across authors, with spondees more 
common than anapests in all authors (Golston/Riad 2000): 


(6) Common feet in 
‘anapestic’ meter 


Aeschylus 46 35 19 


Euripides 47 35 18 
Sophocles 54 26 20 
Aristophanes 55 39 6 


Traditional metrics sees anapests lurking behind each of the three 
columns above, but this is even less convincing than seeing spondees 
lurking behind them: — — isn’t ~-— in disguise, nor is —~~. Golston/ 
Riad (2000) argue for seeing these different types of foot as a family 
of feet, such that each contains two pairs of moras, each pair being 
either — or ~~. An analogy might make the claim more clearly: we 
could treat 5 dimes as really being 10 nickels, or 2 quarters, or 50 
pennies, but the decision would be arbitrary. A less metaphysical 
approach is to simply admit that each amounts to 50 cents; whether 
the 50 cents is spelled out in quarters, dimes, nickels, pennies or a 
combination of these is immaterial because the clear generalization 
is about value rather than coins. 

If this is the right approach, we expect to find ~~-~ feet in this 
meter as well, which is of course the case: ‘threnodic anapests’ are 
relatively rare but securely attested for all authors: 


(7) Euripides, Iphigenia at Tauris 130: 
‘threnodic anapest’ 
m05a mapVEviov Sotov Ooiasc (-~—) 


(ee)()(-B) 


‘Anapestic dimeter’ is not then a type of line with four anapests, but 
a family of line-types that includes spondees, anapests, dactyls, and 
proceleusmatics in that order. 

We can analyze the meter as 8 pairs of moras, a purely 
quantitative description that captures all of the line types found. 
Happily, — and ~~ are found not just in Greek meter, but as a basic 
element of Greek phonology (Allen 1973; Golston 1991; Gunkel 
2010, 43-75, 2011; see Mester 1994 for evidence that Latin is based 
on moraic trochees as well). Indeed, this kind of foot is found in the 
phonology of a great many languages, where it is called a moraic 
trochee (see Kager 1993, Hayes 1995, inter alios). Returning to the 
notion of a family of line-types, we can calculate the size of this 


family as follows: there are two types of moraic trochee (— and ~~) 
and four ways of pairing them together (— —, ~-—, —~-, ~~~); these 
four foot types make up 256 (=44) distinct types of line. So there are 
256 line types that make up the family of meter traditionally called 
anapestic dimeter. 

Note that there is no rhythm behind these four types: if ~-— is 
rising, —-~ is falling, so there is no convincing way of collapsing 
those types into a rhythmic category. Worse by far are — — and ~~~~ 
which do not alternate their categories and so cannot be rhythmic, 
by definition. What unites the family is the measure of the metron 
(four moras), not its rhythm. 

One final comment about this Greek meter: some lines are 
missing the final moraic trochee (— or ~~) and are thus two u shorter 
than the norm. This can be seen in the following, where all but the 
fourth line is catalectic: 


(8) Euripides, Iphigenia at 
Tauris 130-134 
moda mnap8éviov do1ov(--—)(--~~)(-+~~)(—9) 
Ooiac 
KAnSovbxou SovAa He De e7) 
TELM, 
‘EAAGSoc evinmo0u (—--)(— -)(- -)(-#) 
TIUPYOUG 
Kal tetyn XOPTOV T’ (—-)(- -)(- -)(- -) 
eVdéevipwv 
eEadragao’ Evpwnav (—-)(--)(--)(-9) 


I send forth my holy virgin foot, 
Servant of the holy holder of the 
keys, Having left the towers and 
walls of Greece, full of fine 
horses, and Europa, full of fine 
forests. 


[Note that diaeresis is lost in the catalectic lines.] Note also that 
there is but a single --— among the ‘anapestic’ feet above. The 
commonest form of the ‘anapestic dimeter’ is in fact a full line of 
spondees (Raven 1962, 60), as we saw in (6). 

Greek metricians counted two anapests per metron, so that the 
meter above is traditionally a dimeter (though it contains four 
anapests per line). Greek comedy also had a tetrameter, usually 


catalectic, which had eight feet per line for a total of 32u (30 
counting the catalexis). 


(9) Aristophanes, Clouds 960ff. 
ee te) Meee ret kre es) 
(-}(-9) 
A€Ew Toivev THv Apxyaiav maelav We 
diéKe ito, 


6 EyW Ta Sikara Agywv fvOovv Kal 
OWPPOOUVN VEVOLLOTO. 

mp@tov uev &&er maisdc Movi 
ypvgavtoc pndéev’ Axotoat- 

eita Padi ev tatiow d6éoic 
eUTAKTw¢ eic KIBaploTOD 

TOUS KMET]TAG yuLVOUS ABpdous, Kel 
KPILV@SN KATAVEIPOL. 

So I'll tell you about the state that the 
old education was in, 

when I said the right things and 
bloomed and sanity was the rule. 
First, you didn’t have to listen to the 
voice of a grumbling boy. 

Second, they had to march in 
formation on those streets to the 
sound of a lute, 

naked neighbor boys in a column, 
even if it snowed as thick as oatmeal. 


The last full foot is almost always ~-—, which some take as evidence 
that the meter is inherently anapestic, as Paul Kiparsky points out 
(p.c.); this is not true of the meter at the center of the discussion 
here, as seen above in (5), (7) and (8). Diaeresis is regular after the 
second metron (fourth foot) and common after the first metron 
(second foot) (Raven 1962, 58ff.). 


4Classical Sanskrit 


At first blush, Classical Sanskrit meters are at the opposite end of the 
metrical pool from Greek. There are some 600 named meters and 
each line in a given meter is metrically identical to the next. The 
following is a good example (the name of the meter coming from the 
last word of the poem; I have supplied ‘’ to mark diaeresis): 


(10) Campakamala (also called 
Rukmavati) 
tanvi guru syad adya—caturtham (- 
(=e) =) 
slender heavy let.be first—fourth 
paficama—sastham c—antyam 
upantyam (=~)(=—);(-<+)(==) 
fifth—sixth and-last next.to.last 
indriya—banair yatra viramah (-~~)(- 
=)i(-~-)}(— =) 
sense—arrows when end 
sa kathaniya campaka—mala (--~~)(- 
iE) 
she named Champaka~garland 
O slender girl, let the first to fourth 
day be heavy, 
the fifth and sixth, last and next-to- 
last. 
When is the end of these sensory 
darts? 
She should be called Garland-of- 
Champaka-Flowers. (tr. Steve 
Adisasmito-Smith) 


[The status of diaereses/caesurae is left open in Deo 2007, see p. 
102ff.] The brilliance of Deo’s analysis is to link the large number of 
Classical Sanskrit meters to the invariance of the line shapes within 
a poem. Her source for meters is Velankar (1949), a critical edition 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit meters with an invaluable index. 

Deo has us imagine picking any line from the Iliad and extracting 
the patterns of heavies and lights: 


(11) Iliad 1.1 
ufjviw deide Gea TInAniadew AyiAfjoc 
(III) 


then making a poem every line of which has that exact 
configuration of heavy and light syllables. We could then name the 
meter after the last word in the first line and say the poem was 
written in the meter Achilles. Each meter would look extremely 
complicated and there would be a great many of them, from — —- —— 
el ee ee ee eee to AG SOG ON Goes 

In essence, Deo’s solution is that what appear to be a great many 


rigid meters are merely repeated instantiations of a single flexible 
meter: “The aperiodic syllable sequences listed as distinct meters in 
the Sanskrit tradition are NOT the underlying metrical structure; 
they are actually SURFACE INSTANTIATIONS of a relatively small set of 
underlying periodic structures” (2007, 72). She finds meters similar 
to Campakamala that have the same 16u but with — where 
Campakamala has ~-, or with ~-- where Campakamala has -: 


The total number of permutations, given eight metrical positions 
that can be realized by either a single heavy or two light syllables, 
is 256 (28). Although the tradition doesn’t document all these 
permutations, it does document as distinct meters approximately 
fifty. (p. 73) 


She gives the following meters as examples (see original for list of 


sources): 


(12) Sanskrit ‘trochaic 


tetrameter’ (Deo 

2007) 

(--)(--)--)(--) Vidyunmala (H.2.74) 
(--)(---)C--)~-) Sundaralekha (Jk.2.74) 
(--)(--)(---)@~-) | Harhsakrida (Jk.2.95) 
(--)--)@---)@ -) Matta (H.2.107) 
(--)(- -)(--~-)(---) | Bhramaravilasita (H.2.138) 
(--)(--~-)(---)(--) | Uddhata (H.2.124) 
(--)(-~-)(--)~ -)  Panava (H.2.110) 
(--)(---)(--)(~-) | Susama (Pp.2.96) 
(--)(---)-—--)(--) = Madiraksi (Jk.2.88) 
(—-)(@--)(---)(@~-)  Motanaka (H.2. 147) 
(---)(--)--)(--)  Vaktra (H.2.88) 
(ea) lee) Rukmavati (H.2.113) 
(—~-)(/--)e-)G -) Sri (H.2.132) 
(—--)(- -)@~~~)(---) —- Lalana (H.2.186) 
(---)(---)--)- -) Bandhuka (Jk.2.94) 
(---)(--)@--)- -) __ Kalagita (Mm. 13.7) 
(----)(--)---)C -) —Patita (H.2.140 
(----)(— -)(----)(— -) Kusumavicitra (H.2.168) 
(veer) (eee) (reer) (H.2.245) 

(---)Manigunanikara 

(eee) (eeee) (eee) (H.2.269) 


(----)Achaladhrti 


Deo’s analysis makes sense of three peculiarities about Classical 
Sanskrit meters. Aperiodicity is the surprising mix of what seem to 
be random strings of — and ~, when taken in isolation: e.g., 
Madiraksi — —--— -~-— -, is aperiodic if taken at face value. 
Invariance is what classicists know as responsion, but in Classical 
Sanskrit it seems that every line is in responsion with the previous 
line of the poem, another odd characteristic from a cross-linguistic 
perspective. Finally, there is the rich repertoire of over 600 meters 
in the system, vastly more than we find in most metrical traditions. 
Her solution to all three issues is that specific Sanskrit ‘meters’ are 
just instantiations of a given meter: e.g., the ‘meters’ in (13) are just 
instantiations of a single kind of tetrameter. They constitute a family 
of line types that make up a single meter. 

A minor criticism of Deo’s analysis: she claims that the meter is 
trochaic (SW in her terms) but the analysis works just as well if the 
meter is iambic (WS). The commonest foot in her meters is — — and 
the most trochaic type (—~-~, presumably) is in fact the least common 
foot in (12), as the following shows: 


(13) (= Diagram 3) Prevalence of foot 
types in Sanskrit ‘trochaic tetrameter’ 


39 
40 
-fes- 
baus 


vy vuyYU 


Diagram 3: Prevalence of foot types in Sanskrit ‘trochaic tetrameter’. 


The arbitrariness of classifying all of these as trochaic can be seen in 
the fact that Deo herself mistakenly classifies Kalagita both ways, as 
left-strong (p. 72) and as right-strong (p. 80). 

Many of these meters are actual lines of anapestic dimeter in 
Greek. The meter Totaka, for instance, has an exact correspondent 
in Aeschylus: 


(14) Agamemnon 40 = Totaka 


Sékatov pev Etoc 106’ éEnet TMpiauw 
(oro J) 

Lleéyac dvtidiKcoc, 

This is the tenth year since Priam’s 
great adversary 


Sanskrit Dodhaka has three dactyls and a spondee, mirrored exactly 


in Sophocles: 


(15) 


Oedipus at Colonus 1777 = Dodhaka 
AM anonavete und’ Eni mreiw (—~~) 
(—-)(—-)(- -) 

Opiivov Evyeipete 

Stop and raise up this lament no more 


Campakamala has an exact correspondent in Euripides: 


(16) 


Medea 1417. = Campakamala 
(=Rukmavati)603 

kal Ta SoKnOevt’ovK EteAEoOn (—~v) 
(- -(--(- -) 

and what is expected is not 
accomplished 


And Manigunanikara matches a line from Aristophanes, point for 


point: 


(17) 


Lysistrata 481 = Manigunanikara 

éo OT Te peyadonetpov dBatov 
CKpORONLy (wee) (over) (vere) (owes) 
iepOv TéLevoc. 

on the untrodden holy place, the great 
rock of the Acropolis. 


The full list of correspondences that I have been able to find is given 
below, which is all but one of the types Deo discusses, plus four in 
Velankar (1949) that she does not discuss: 


(18) Greek-Sanskrit 


correspondences 
line 

(==) =)[=—)[==5) 
(- -(- -)-)- -) 
(- -(- J) 


(IIE) 


Sanskrit meter 


Iphigenia Tauris 145 Vidyunmala 
Agamemnon 81 Sundaralekha 
Agamemnon 97 Hamsakrida 


Matta 


IE Qe) 


(— -)(---)(---)(- -) Trachiniai 175 Uddhata 

Ca 4e4e-) Electra 1328 Panava 
(—-)(@--)(--)(~-) — Trachiniai 165 Susama 
(--)@--)(---)(- -) Medea 1415 Madiraksi 

(-— -)(---)(---)(-~-) Agamemnon 100 Motanaka 
(-~--)(- -)(- -)(- -) Birds 526 Vaktra 

(---)(- -)(---)(--) Medea 1417 Rukmavati 
(---)(- -)(@-»-)(- -) Wasps 398 Sri 
(eae) * Lalana 
(—~)(-—--)(- JI -) Clouds 718 Bandhuka 
(—~~)(-~~)(-~~)(— -) Oed. Colonus 1777 Velankar 11.27/Dodhaka 
(-—~-)(-»~-)(—--)(--v) Agamemnon 1528 Velankar 12.38 
(—~~)(-~~)(-»-)(-~-) Hecuba 147 Velankar 12.41 
(---)(— -)(---)(- -) Rhesus 995 Kalagita 


(---)(---)(---)(---) Agamemnon Totaka 


40 


(----)(— -)(---)(- -) Medea 196s Patiita 


Persians 930 


Bhramaravilasita 


(----)(— -)(--~-)(— -) Aristoph. fr Kusumavicitra 


506, 2 

(v-ve)(---)(--~-)(---) Persians 936Velankar 14.10 
(veee (veer) (veer) Manigunanikara 
(---)Aristophanes 698 fr. 

(vere) (o>) (->>~)(->~~) Lysistrata Achaladhrti 


481 


Deo notes that many of these meters appear to occur in catalectic 
versions as well (2007, 100) and some of these have exact parallels 
in Greek. I have not yet attempted an exhaustive search, but the 
following are suggestive: 

(19) Greek-Sanskrit 


correspondences 

(catalectic) 

line Greek Sanskrit meter 
(--)(--)(--)- 9) Iphigenia Tauris 131 Gandharvi 
(--)(----)(--)(- 9) Clouds 443 Makaralata 
(---)(---)-— J(— @) ~—- Persians 155 Tara 


Classical Sanskrit also has 16u meters with one or more anaclastic 
feet (-—-~)604: 
(20 ) Anaclasis in Sanskrit 


(YI) 
(J) 


Jaloddhatagati (H.2.169) 
Mauktikadama (H.2.172) 


Deo does not include these among her list of meters in the ‘trochaic 
tetrameter’ family, but they include the only possible anaclastic 
version of a foot. 
Like Greek, Prakrit and Sanskrit had a double-long version of the 
same meter, Aryd (see Ollett 2012), which comes in two-line verses: 


(21) 


Arya 

-)(IOIE-IG ICG -) 
(- @) 

lahuamti lahum purisam pavvaa-— 
mettam pi do vi kajjaim 
(IG IG IGE IOGY)GC 
@) 

nivvaranam anivvidhé nivviidhe 
jam anivvaranam 

Even if someone is as great as a 
mountain, two things can bring 
him down: 

revealing what he _ hasn’t 
accomplished, and not revealing 
what he has (tr. Ollett) 


Each line is the same length as a Greek anapestic tetrameter. The 
first line of the verse is almost exactly like the one in Greek: 


(22) 


eee 


dimetron 


c\ £%. Ss 


gana GANA gana GANA gana 


GANA 


gana 


line 


_ 


dimetron 


GANA 


AryG, first line of a verse 


a 
——— a ae 
ON 


i 
DIMETRON dimetron 


ee Re Re eR Re KR KR KR RK | U 


The only difference is that the Sanskrit version has caesura, where 


the Greek version has diaeresis. Like many other Indo-European 
meters, Arya allows for anaclasis, which shows up regularly in even 
numbered ganas (-—-). 

The second line of the verse is a slightly modified version of the 
first, the difference being that the third dimetron has an extremely 
abbreviated gana (with one u rather than four): 


(23) Arya, second line of verse 
line 
7 ~~ 
ae, ie 
dimetron dimetron DIMETRON dimetron 


GANA gana GANA gana GANA 


u 


This part of Arya has no correspondent in Greek (or Anglo-Saxon, 
see below) and I treat it as an innovation: Sanskrit inherited the 
shape of the first line of each verse (22), and modified that to get the 
shape of the second (23). 

As in Greek, there is a mid-line word-break, but it is caesura 
(within feet) rather than diaeresis (across feet). Ollett gets the off- 
center break that comes with caesura with two constraints 
*BALANCEPADAS >> BALANCEPADAS. The first bans (*) balanced 
half-lines, the second requires them. Ranked this way, the best place 
to have a break is as close to the center of the line as possible without 
actually being at the center of the line (see Prince 1989 for this LAW 
OF CAESURA in Greek). Midline diaeresis can be modeled with the 
opposite ranking: the best way to. satisfy BALANCEPADAS 
>>*BALANCEPADAS is with mid-line diaeresis, rather than caesura. 

Ollett gives the following schema for the Aryd, where the 
traditional Greek spondees, anapests, dactyls and proceleusmatics 
are clear: 


Tab. 15: Schema of Arya (= (24)) 


gana: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


First line: uy uy uy uy ered ere 


Second line: ue -ue ue ue -ue -ue 


The gana (-—-~), common in feet 2, 4, 6, is a case of anaclasis, 
familiar from Greek, the sharing of a mora into another syllable 
(Golston/Riad 2005). Kiparsky notes that anaclasis (or syncopation) 
appears to be unique to Indo-European meters: 


Syncopation operates systematically in Indic, Persian, and Greek 
quantitative meters. In these three traditions, syncopation is 
optional in some meters, obligatory at a specific point in the line 
as an invariant feature of some important stable meters, and 
generates additional rare or nonce meters. It is an important 
source of variation in the Rigvedic meters (Arnold 1905: 36), and 
continues to function productively in Classical and Middle Indic 
verse. It is well-documented in Persian meters (Hayes 1979) and 
in their Urdu adaptations (Deo/Kiparsky 2011). In classical 
Greek it has been recognized since antiquity under the term 
ANACLASIS. (2018, 8) 


Summing up, I have tried to show that Deo’s ‘Sanskrit trochaic 
tetrameter’ (12 above) is essentially identical to the Greek anapestic 
dimeter, as laid out in (18). I have suggested that both meters go 
back to PIE times but have not yet spelled out how the two changed. 
Since the families are identical, I assume they reconstruct. What 
changed was that Sanskrit innovated a way of realizing the meter in 
poems, which Deo identifies but does not name; bowing to Greek, I 
will call it responsion, specifically local responsion. The specific 
manifestation of line n is identical to line n +1 in a given poem. 
There is no evidence I see to reconstruct local responsion to PIE. 


On the other hand, there is a sort of family resemblance between 
the very local responsion Deo identifies in Classical Sanskrit and the 
quite distal strophic responsion familiar from Greek drama. The 
difference is that the Greek version copies exact line instantiations at 
a distance of twenty lines or so while Sanskrit copies them in the 
immediately following line. But this metrical lex talionis of a light for 
a light and a heavy for a heavy is surely the same. It seems that 
Greek and Sanskrit may have inherited responsion from PIE (it is 
unknown elsewhere to my knowledge) and then developed it in 
slightly different ways, locally in Sanskrit and distally in Greek. 


5Anglo-Saxon 


The meter of Beowulf is a tetrameter (Creed 1990) with about four 
words per line (Russom 1998 and 2017) and is generally thought to 
have a quantitative basis. Golston/Riad (2001) find that the meter 
allows from 8—16p,605 with each metrical position in the tetrameter 
filled either by two moras, — or ~~ as in the Greek and Sanskrit 
meters we have just seen, or by one, ~. 

The result is a fairly loose meter, such that there is usually more 
than one way to scan a line, but there are some results the analysis 
brings that are of interest. 

(25) Beowulf 1-11 
(Golston/Riad 2001) 
(hwet, wé) (Gardena) (in gear)(dagum) (--)(---) (-)(-r) 12 


(péod)(cyninga) (prym ge)(friinon) (-)(--~) (-~)(-~) 10 

(hii 6a) (ebelingas) (ellen)(fremedon) (--)(--~~) (—-)(--v) 
12u 

(Oft Scyld) (Scéfing) (sceabena) (bréatum) (-~)(-~) (-~~)(-~) 11u 

(monegum) (meodosetla) (oftéah) (--~)(-~) (vve~)(--) 

(mzgbum) 13u 

(egsode) (eorlas) (sy6dan) (#rest (--~)(-~) (--)(—-v) 11 

wear0) 

(féasceaft) (funden hé)(pbes frof) (re gebad) (—~-)(--) (--)(-~-) 13u 

(wéox under) (weordmyn) (dum (—--)(-~) @+)(@-) 11p 

(wolcnum) pah) 

(odpzt him) (p#r ymbsit) (tendra) (-~~)(-~) (--~)(--) 12 

(eghwylc) 

(ofer hron) (rade) (hyran) (scolde) (--~)(--) (--)(-~) 11y 


(gomban) (gyldan) (bet wes god) (--)(-~) (--)(-~) 10 


(cyning)! 


The analysis assumes that short vowels in closed syllables scan ~-, 
unlike Greek and Sanskrit, where they scan —; this scansion has the 
result that 99% of the lines in the sample (the first 1892 half-lines) 
have less than 16n, i.e., fit neatly into a loosened quantitative 
tetrameter of the type we saw in Greek and Sanskrit. There are on 
this hypothesis 39 maximal lines with 16 and 6 minimal lines with 
8u; the other line lengths distribute in a rough bell curve that peaks 
over the mode of 12, as we would expect ceteris paribus: 


250 


200 


number of Le 


lines 100 


50 


0 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


number of moras 


Diagram 4: (=(26)). Beowulf, number of p per line. 


There is an absolute lower limit of 8u per line and a slightly messy 
upper limit of 16u per line, as we encounter nineteen lines with 17, 
18, 19, or 20 moras per line. 

Golston/Riad’s analysis is in some ways stricter than competing 
analyses of Anglo-Saxon meter. First, most analyses leave out a good 
chunk of the text in order to squeeze it into the meter proposed. 
Thus Heusler (1891) ignores stressless syllables between stresses; 
Bliss (1958) ignores stressless syllables as needed metri causa, 
Russom (1987) ignores syllables in prefixes, Keyser (1969) and 
Fabb/Halle (2008) ignore all stressless syllables. Our 2001 analysis 
counts every and o in the text and is in that sense a tighter fit with 
the actual text. Scanning all closed syllables as — brings the coverage 
down to 95%. Other options are possible, but this is not the place to 
pursue them. Second, most analyses of Beowulf posit multiple 
metrical patterns, from 5 types per half-line (Sievers 1885, 1893; 
Russom 1987), to 130 (Bliss 1958), to 279 metrical patterns per line 
(Pope 1966). We posit a single type of line, the one in (2). 


Our claim is that Beowulf used a much looser type of meter than 
we see in (any) Greek or Sanskrit meters, with 6561 (38) distinct 
types of line, instead of the 256 (28). Beowulf only has 3182 lines in 
it, so if the meter is as loose as we propose, most line types shouldn’t 
repeat in the poem. This is true: singleton types make up a stunning 
54% of Beowulf and 2-token-types make up another 16%. If we look 
at line-types with three tokens or more, the number of lines per type 
drops off dramatically and follows a Zipf-like pattern: 


# of lines 


types ofline 


Diagram 5: (= (27)), Beowulf, tokens per type. 


Anaclasis is not reported for Anglo-Saxon meter as far as I know, but 
Golston/Riad’s scansion does require some cases of it, as we can see 
in Beowulf 7, repeated below: 


(28) Beowulf7 
(feasceaft) (funden he)(bzs frof)(re 
gebad)(—~)(-—) (*-)(---) 15 


The first 8u do not divide neatly into four sequences of -, ~~, and ». 
The problem is that the two ~ syllables are separated by a heavy. 
Without anaclasis, there is no way to parse the string into four 
metrical positions; anaclasis allows us to split the two u of the 
middle — syllable into distinct metrical positions. Alongside feet 
shaped ~--~, this suggests that anaclasis was a property of Anglo- 
Saxon meter. 

Most lines in Beowulf will not match lines in Greek or Sanskrit 
because they fall below the 16 requirement there. Half-line matches 
are easier to find: 

(29) Greek, Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents 


Ce) Susama 


tis larena god Beowulf 269b 
EK T’ GWavatov Euripides, Ion 878b 
6Reconstruction 


To account for the striking similarities, I propose that Greek and 
Sanskrit inherited a fully quantitative tetrameter from PIE, 
alongside the eight syllable iambiceos meter reconstructed since 
Westphal. 

The meter in (4) above is inherited in Greek as ‘anapestic 
dimeter’ (counting metra rather than feet) and in Sanskrit as Deo’s 
‘trochaic tetrameter’ (counting feet rather than metra). As I have 
tried to show above, the terms anapestic and trochaic are not apt 
descriptions of these meters, for which the 16u length and grouping 
into spondaic, anapestic, dactylic, and proceleusmatic feet are the 
crucial factors. 

In both languages this meter occurs in catalectic and acatalectic 
lengths, in regular 16 and double 32 lengths, and in combinations 
of these. Anaclasis is reported for Arya in Sanskrit, but not for Deo’s 
types or for Greek anapests. Since it appears to be a property of PIE 
meters generally (Kiparsky 2018), the fact that it occurs in Arya may 
be taken as a separate inheritance. Arya innovated a degenerate 
metron ~, as well, seen in the fifth foot of the truncated catalectic 
line. This is anomalous on my account. 

Greek and Sanskrit would also have inherited the notion of 
responsion, having identical realizations of an abstract meter in 
successive lines. Sanskrit took this to immediately successive lines as 
local responsion, Greek took it to lines that occur after an interval of 
other lines, as distal responsion, familiar from the responsion in 
strophe and anti-strophe. 

The PIE meter in (1) would have undergone a major change in 
Anglo-Saxon and other early Germanic meters to (2), where a 
metrical position could be monomoraic ~ as well as bimoraic ~~ or —. 
The result is a very loose meter that allows multiple scansions for a 
single line; this loose meter was augmented with a strict system of 
alliteration and alignment of feet to words (Russom 2017) that were 
not inherited from PIE, perhaps to impose some structure on a 
meter whose quantitative basis had become too permissive. 

At the level of the half line, where there are only 16 combinations 


of feet, we find that all three traditions have all sixteen types of half- 
line (Greek, Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon): 


(30) Shared half-lines 


— a we weyYwew 


-- VVV VVV VVV VVV 
—~~ VVV VVV VVV VVV 
v- VVV VVV VVV VVV 


verse VVV VVV VVV VVV 
GSA GSA GSA GSA 


7Shortcomings of the proposal 


There are at least two problems with the reconstruction I am 
proposing. 


7.1 


Jesse Lundquist and Kevin Ryan point out (p.c.) that Indo- 
Europeanists will be skeptical of basing a reconstruction on 
Classical Sanskrit rather than on earlier Vedic, especially since 
classical meters are traditionally taken to be derived from Vedic 
meters. The general point is well taken, but the exact 
correspondences discussed above seem to me too strong to be 
accidental. 

As I understand it, the main divisions in Indic meters are 
between syllabic (aksaravrtta, including most Vedic), quantitative 
(matravrtta, including Arya), and syllabo-quantitative verse 
(aksaraganavrtta/varnavrtta, including the classical meters Deo 
analyzes). Deo argues (2007, 67ff.) that the usual textual tradition 
(Chandahsastra) of analyzing the latter set of meters is not a good 
guide for how they work, especially the three-part trika system used 
to describe any meter in the tradition. She opts instead for “the rich 


oral tradition of verse recitation, which has been transmitted 
through the generations, although its antiquity is not clearly 
established” (p. 70); her results speak for themselves and for the 
strong possibility that the long Indic textual tradition may not be the 
best source for how these meters work or how they were developed. 
Vedic and classical meters are distinct enough that it seems unlikely 
that the latter came from the former: “the epic Sloka is transparently 
derived from the Vedic anustubh, but the lyrical meters of Classical 
Sanskrit look quite different from anything in Vedic” (Kiparsky 
2018, 92). 

My proposal must assume therefore that later quantitative and 
syllabo-quantitative verse retains things from PIE that are not found 
in earlier Vedic texts. Comparison with Greek makes this seem less 
problematic, at least to me: the earliest meters do not provide us 
with anapestic tetrameter, but it occupies an old and venerable spot 
in drama, being closely associated with the chorus. It does not seem 
to me problematic to assume that classical Greek drama retains 
things from PIE that are not found in early epic or lyric: anaclasis is 
unknown in Homer but common in later Greek and most likely 
reconstructs to PIE. Further research is needed here. 


7.2 


With any kind of reconstruction, there is the possibility that 
universal aspects of metrics are responsible for shared similarities 
rather than a shared common ancestor. So when we find syllables in 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon we don’t attribute them to a 
shared common ancestor but to the universal grammatical abilities 
of humans. The meters discussed in the preceding pages share two 
traits that are found in many kinds of metrics. Foremost among 
these are the tetrameter, which Burling (1966) has argued is part of 
our shared common humanity; if he is right, the fact that Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon meters were tetrameters need not imply 
descent from a common ancestor with that trait. The second trait is 
the quantitative nature of the meters, based on light and heavy 
syllables. This is found in meters from Japanese Haiku and Tanka to 
the many classical meters of Arabic; again, there is no reason to 
assume that Greek, Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon inherited sensitivity 
to syllable quantity, as it is known to be a common thing in the 
languages of the world. 


My proposal must then rely on the fact that these traits occur 
together in the meters I have discussed, along with catalexis (in 
Greek and Sanskrit) and, to a lesser extent, anaclasis. The strength 
of the reconstruction depends on the likelihood that just this set of 
traits would come down together in a meter. Whether that argument 
goes through will also need to be further researched. I hope to have 
presented some grist for these mills. 
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Mark Janse 
Penis ex Machina as ‘Anticlimax’: €€€Bad”’, 
oiG), TO Ei~os (Ar. Lys. 155-156) 


When Lysistrata asks the assembled women whether they would join 
her if she came up with a plan to end the war, so they would have 
their husbands back at home, they immediately agree that they 
would do anything for peace (111-118). Fully aware that her scheme 
will be hard to swallow, Lysistrata tries to hedge her statement, 
initially by delaying it (A€yow’ dv: ov Sei yap KexpU@Oai TOV Adyov 
‘T think I should tell: the reason should not remain hidden’, 119), and 
subsequently by using extremely formal language (120—122a):607 


liv yap, @ yuvaikes, eizep wéAAopeEv 
dvayKdoew tous dvépac eiprvnv aye, 
Apexté’ oT — 


For we, ladies, if we’re going 
to force the men to make peace, 
we will have to renounce — 


Calonice abruptly interrupts her by asking what they should abstain 
from (tod; ppdoov, 122b), which creates great tension. Lysistrata 
again delays her statement by asking again if the women will do it 
then (xoujoet’ obv; 122c), to which Calonice replies that they will do 
it, even if they have to die for it (moijoopev, Kav ano8avelv Huts 
5€n, 123). The repeated interruptions prepare for the climactic finale 
of Lysistrata’s statement (124): 


Apextéa toivuv Eotiv Hutv tod move. 
Very well then, we will have to renounce the cock.6o8 


The contrast between the formal language of the long preamble and 
the (anti)climactic use of m€0c¢ could not have been greater. Il€o¢ is 
‘the vulgar vox propria’ with ‘shock value’ (Henderson 1991, 108).609 
Not surprisingly, the wives are not particularly enthused, which 


provokes a fierce response from Lysistrata (137-138): 


@ maykatdvyov OhyEetepov Gav yévoc’ 
OUK ETO AQ’ Hudv eiow ai Tpaywoiat. 


Oh, this utterly degenerate entire race of ours! 
No wonder tragedies are written about us. 


By way of example she alludes to Sophocles’ fragmentarily preserved 
play Tyro and the eponymous heroine’s seduction by Poseidon 
(ovdEév yap Eopev TAN Ilo-ceiS@v Kai oKden ‘we're nothing but 
Poseidon and a tub’, 139). Lysistrata then turns to her only hope left, 
Lampito, who assents (142b—4): 


XOAETA LEV val TW O1W 
yuvaikac UrvG@v éot’ dvev pwaddc povac. 
duwe ya wav: Set tac yap eipdvac par’ av. 


It is hard, indeed by the Twin Gods, 
for women to sleep alone without a stiff one. 
Nevertheless, we need peace very badly. 


Lysistrata is delighted and calls her ‘the only real woman here’ (Ov 
TOUTWV yuvN, 145), a compliment which is, as Sommerstein notes 
(1998, 162), “amusingly inconsistent both with the average 
spectator’s prejudices about women’s nature and with Lysistrata’s 
own words just before”.610o When Calonice asks if abstention from 
‘what you are talking about — which heaven forbid’ (ei ... dtexoiped’ 
od ot 8 Aéyeic, | 6 ph yévorto, 146—7a) would make peace any 
more likely to happen, Lysistrata explains why this should be so 
(149-154): 


el yap KaOjpcd’ évSov EvtetpipEevat, 

Kav TOIc xITWViOIOL TOIg AuOpyivotc 
yuuval maptomev S€Ata MapatetuApEevat, 
otvowto 8’ Gvbpec Kam1OvupOlev omAEKovv, 
pets SE x mpoolomev, Gd’ dtexoipeba, 
omovédc moujoawt av taxéwe, ev oi8’ 6t1. 


For if we sat at home all made up, 
and in our mallow fiber shimmies 


walked by naked and delta-plucked, 

and the men got hard and desperate to screw, 
but we didn’t go near them, but kept away, 
they’d make peace fast enough, I know for sure. 


Lampito immediately responds with a Spartan parallel to 
Lysistrata’s plot (155-156): 


0 y@v Mevédaog tlic EAEvac ta para 10 
yuuviic mapavidwv e€€Bar’, oi, TO Eiqoc. 


Well, at least Menelaus, as soon as he noticed naked 
Helen’s little apples, threw away, I reckon, his sword. 


This is obviously a reference to the well-known story of Menelaus, 
who was eager to kill Helen after the sack of Troy, but dropped his 
sword at the sight of her legendary beauty.o1: According to the 
scholiast, the story was told in Lesches’ Little Iliad and in Ibycus 
(West 2003, 139 fr. 28),612 and is often represented in Greek art.o13 
Lampito’s response seems to be an allusion to Euripides’ 
Andromache, in which Peleus reproaches Menelaus for not killing 
Helen when he had her in his power (Andr. 628-631): 


oUK Extavec yuvalka xeipiav AaBwv, 

GAN’ We Eoeidec paotov, ExBadrwv Ei~oc 
pin &5€&w, tpo6dtww aixkdAAwv Kova 
Hoowv mepuKWs KUrpisog, W KdKiote ov. 


You didn’t kill your wife when you had her in your hands, 
but when you saw her breast, you threw away your sword 
and welcomed her kiss, fawning on the treacherous bitch 
overcome by Cypris, you worst of all! 


The scholiast remarks that the incident was handled better by 
Ibycus, whose version is summarized as follows (Campbell 1991, 263 
fr. 296): 


cig yap Agpoditng vadv Katapevyer NY EAEvn KaKeidev 
SiaA£eyetai TH Meveddw, 0 8 br’ Epw-tog A~pinor TO Eiq@oc. 


Helen flees to the temple of Aphrodite and from there she argues 


with Menelaus, but he lets go of his sword out of desire. 


The scholiast specifies that Menelaus was ‘overcome by sexual 
desire’ (fttnBeicg totic Aposioioig, loc. cit.), which is of course 
implied in the prepositional phrase bx’ Epwtoc. As far as we know, 
the detail of the exposed breast was first exploited by Euripides here 
and the allusion is very appropriate as yet another example of 
women’s sexual depravity in tragedy. Euripides, of course, is singled 
out in particular as the misogynist tragedian par excellence by 
Aristophanes: the leader of the chorus of old men calls the women 
‘hated by Euripides and all the gods’ — in that order (tac Evpini6n 
Oeoig te mow éyOpdc, 283). Elsewhere, the men’s leader 
paraphrases Lysistrata’s maykatdnvyov OnpEetepov Amav yEvoc (137) 
in what is presented as a quotation from Euripides (368-369): 614 


obk €or’ aviip Evpitidov copwtepog nots: 
ovdév yap W6e Opéuw’ Avaibéc EoTIv We yuvalkec. 


There is no man a wiser poet than Euripides: 
no creature is as shameless as women. 


Whereas it is unclear whether or not this is an actual or a near- 
quotation from Euripides, there can be no doubt that Lampito’s 
reference to Helen’s apples and Menelaus’ sword is an allusion to 
Peleus’ reproach of Menelaus in Euripides’ Andromache. I argue 
that Aristophanes is deliberately playing with Euripides’ words to 
exploit their inherent ambiguity for obscene purposes. The point is 
made by Méndez Dosuna (2016, 167-168), in a characteristically 
lucid and entertaining paper on the meaning of {iqvov at 
Thesmophoriazusae 910. He credits Macia Aparicio for recognizing 
the double entendre of &&€Bad’, oid, tO Eigoc in his Spanish 
translation of the Lysistrata (2007, 34). I believe that the point 
deserves to be discussed more extensively, as it showcases an 
Aristophanic figure of speech which is one of the hallmarks of his 
style. 

As Méndez Dosuna rightly points out, “scholars have missed the 
humour of Lampito’s comment” (2016, 167).615 Sommerstein notes 
that it is particularly appropriate for Lampito to refer to the story, 
since Menelaus was king of Sparta (1998, 163). Henderson adds that 
Aristophanes may have liked “the idea of having a Spartan allude to 
Euripides” (1987, 86).c16 Kanellakis believes that Lampito is 


“bragging about the ‘legendary boobs’ of her native land” (2020, 
111).617 von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, obviously ignoring the 
reference to Euripides, believes that the added detail of the exposed 
breast shows that Lampito does not really know the story very well 
(1927, 155). Hedreen focuses on Lampito’s use of oi@: “When 
Menelaus caught sight of Helen’s breast, I think he threw away his 
sword” (1996, 160). Henderson, again, stresses the appropriateness 
of the story as “another famous example of love triumphant over 
war” (1987, 86) and compares the episode in which Myrrhine 
plagues Cinesias to Hera’s seduction of Zeus in the Iliad (14.153- 
353) as “a well-known precedent for sexual manipulation of 
husbands by wives” (1987, 178). 

Whereas I disagree that Lampito adduces the story as an 
‘example of love triumphant over war’, I do agree that it is presented 
as a ‘precedent for sexual manipulation of husbands by wives’, which 
is exactly the point of Neleus’ reproach of Menelaus in Euripides’ 
Andromache. It is of course also the point of Lysistrata’s plot (149- 
154). Helen is presented as if she deliberately exposed her breasts, 
just as the diaphanous mallow fiber shimmies (toic yitwvioio1 toic 
Guop-yivoic, 150; cf. Ta Sia~avil yitwWvia, 48) would expose the 
women’s delta-plucked lower parts (S€Ata mapatetiAuévat, 151). 
Note, in particular, the parallellism between yuuvai mapiomev (151) 
and yupvac mapavi6wv (156). The effect of the former is that the 
men would get hard and lecherous (otUVowrto ... KamOvpOLeV OAE- 
KOUv, 152) and would make peace soon enough (onovédac moujoawt 
tv, 154), if the women wouldn’t go near them and kept away (un 
mpoolomev, AAA’ dute-yoive8a, 153). 

The effect of Helen’s exposed breasts on Menelaus, however, is 
that he dropped his sword, at least in Euripides’ version of the story: 
ExBadwv Eiqoc (Andr. 630), paraphrased by the scholiast as agina 
tO Ei@oc (fr. 296). The verb €xBaAAw means, of course, ‘throw away’ 
(Méndez Dosuna 2016, 168), e.g. Saiuv ... Biov ExBare xe1poc CI. 
15.468), hence also ‘let fall, let go’, e.g. yeipOc 8 ExBarev Eyyos C1. 
14.419), 60pvu 8 ExBadov Extooe xe1pdc (Od. 14.277). In other words, 
the interpretation of Euripides’ €xBadwv Eigoc as ‘having thrown 
away the sword’ makes perfect sense. But what about Aristophanes’ 
eFEBar’, 010), TO Eipoc? 

Although he does not mention the possibility in his commentary, 
Henderson quotes igoc in his comprehensive study of obscene 
language in Attic comedy under the heading ‘Phallic Implements’: 


“Weapons and other hard elongated objects form an important 
category of double entendres” (1991, 120).61:8 Thus the Spartan 
herald’s erection is referred to with 56pvu (985) and oxutdaAa (991), 
whereas postaAiopOc (553) is used as “a comic pseudotechnical term 
for priapism” (1991, 123). With reference to our passage, Henderson 
notes: “Lampito, in a paratragic double entendre, tells how 
Menelaus dropped his Eiqog at the sight of Helen’s bare breasts 
(udiAa)” (1991, 122). He adduces another example from the 
Lysistrata (632): 


Kal poprow to Ei@oc TO AowtOv Ev LUPTOV KAasi 
and I will wear my sword henceforth in a branch of myrtle 


This is “an obscene parody of the famous Attic scolion concerning 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton” (1991, 122), “with word-order altered 
metri gratia” (Sommerstein 1998, 187).619 Henderson repeats his 
interpretation in his commentary, albeit in more cautious wordings: 
“the words of the skolion could be given an erotic, perhaps obscene 
interpretation (Ei@oc = penis, myrtle-wreath = pubis, as Eq. 964)” 
(1987, 153).620 Sommerstein agrees with Henderson, adding: “in 
such a sense, of course, the line would have a high degree of comic 
incongruity on the lips of this aged speaker” (1998, 187). 

Méndez Dosuna correctly notes: “The double entendre crucially 
exploits the ambiguity of the verb éxBd)Aw ‘throw away’ and ‘draw 
out” (2016, 168). I agree that there can be no doubt that Lampito is 
playing with the ambiguity of the verb, but there is more to it. The 
use of oi@ does not signal a qualification of Lampito’s statement, as 
Hedreen would have it (1996, 160, quoted above). On the contrary, 
the parenthetical position of oi@ separates &€€Bad’ from tO Eli@og, 
thus creating a tension between the ambiguous verb and its 
suspended object, very much like the suspension of toU méovc at 
124. The obscene interpretation of tO Eigoc at 156 is carefully 
prepared by the use of extremely obscene language by the other 
women, starting with to méovu¢ at 124, Calonice’s toto wOAAov Tov 
m€ouc at 134, Lampito’s Gvev wodAdic at 143, Calonice’s frenetic 
avoidance of explicit language (ob ob 81) Agéyeic, | 6 wt) yévorto, 146- 
7a) and ending with Lysistrata’s plot description full of erotic images 
culminating in the use of the utterly obscene words otVowto and 
omAeKovv at 152.621 Lampito’s allusion to the story of Menelaus’ 


pursuit of Helen and the very appropriate reference to Euripides’ 
version of it in the Andromache plays on the obscenity of the 
stiffness and lecherousness of the men at 152 and their willingness to 
make peace at 153. On the former reading, €€€Bad’, oiG, TO Eiqoc 
means ‘he threw away, I imagine, his sword’. On the latter, however, 
it means ‘he thrusted out, I guess, his sword = penis’. The verb 
€xBaAAw lends itself perfectly well for the latter interpretation, as in 
Euripides’ Orestes, when Tyndareus villifies Orestes for killing his 
mother who thrusted out her breast in supplication (Or. 527):622 


énei tiv’ elyec, @ TAA, wey TOTE, 
Ov’ éFéBadAe paotov iketevovod oe 
HTP; 


What kind of mindset did you have then, you wretch, 
when she thrusted out her breast in supplication, 
your own mother? 


The image of the drawn sword as an erect penis is captured perfectly 
in Giton’s account of Ascyltus’ attempt to rape him in Petronius’ 
Satyricon (9.4—5), where the parenthetical position of inquit 
increases the climactic effect of the emphatically opposed Lucretia 
and Tarquinium:623 


Tuus, inquit, iste frater seu comes paulo ante in conductum 
accuccurit coepitque mihi velle pudorem extorquere. Cum ego 
proclamarem, gladium strinxit et ‘Si Lucretia es’, inquit, 
‘Tarquinium invenistt’. 


That brother or friend of yours, he said, a little while ago ran into 
our lodgings and started extorting my shame. When I cried out, 
he drew his sword: ‘If you are Lucretia’, he said, ‘you have found 
your Tarquin’. 


Henderson comments on the use of m€o0ue at 124: “An obscene word 
employed for climactic effect”, after the “formal speech” in 120-123 
(1987, 83). Similarly, the use of Bivnti@pev at 715 is characterized as 
“the climactic release of suspense by means of a blunt revelation” 
(1987, 164), after the “‘quasi-tragic’ lines 706-717, whose “elevated 
tone is scattered climactically at 715” (4987, 163). Henderson adds: 
“That Biveiv (like m€0c, 124) possessed obscene force is indicated by 


its use here and elsewehere for climactic effect” (1987, 164). Finally, 


the use of wwAn at 979 is called “the climax of [Cinesias’] ‘curse” in 
lines 973-979 (1987, 184): 


ei8’ avbtHV Womep TOUG OwpoUc 
weydA@ Tup@ kal mpnotijpr 
EvotpEwac Kal EvyyoyyVAac 
otyo1o pépwv, eita peOeinc, 

1) SE pépow’ ab mdAw eic tiv yfVV, 
Kav’ €Ealpvne 

nepl TV woaAnyv mepiBain. 


I wish you would carry her off like heaps of corn 
with a great typhoon and hurricane 

rolling her up and twisting her around 

and then let her go, 

and she would fall back down again to earth, 
and then straight away 

land astride my dickhead. 


Henderson remarks that “this [prayer] ends with a comic surprise” 
(1987, 184). The term ‘surprise’ is also used by Sommerstein in this 
context (1998, 204) and figures prominently in the title of 
Kanellakis’ recent study of Aristophanes’ ‘poetics of surprise’ 
(2020).624 It would therefore seem more appropriate to use the term 
‘anticlimax’ instead of ‘climax’ with reference to the passages just 
quoted: m£ouc (124), Bivnti@ptev (715) and wwAnv (979) constitute 
the surprise or anticlimax of the formal or paratragic text which 
precedes and carefully, indeed artfully, prepares for them. 
Borrowing a statement from Kanellakis, we can say: “Instead of 
serving a dramatic climax, it rather serves an anticlimax” (2020, 
147).625 The same holds true for Eiqoc at 156, which is itself part of a 
tragic paraphrase. It is tempting to call this particular anticlimax 
penis ex machina, as the penis seems to appear out of thin air, so to 
speak.c26 In the case of &&éBar’, oiw, tO Eiqoc it is, quite literally, 
penis ex vagina.627 
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Lucio Melazzo 


Pythagoras and the Magi 


The political and religious teachings of Pythagoras of Samos, the 
ancient Ionian Greek philosopher and the eponymous founder of 
Pythagoreanism, were well known in Magna Graecia and influenced 
the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, and, through them, Western 
philosophy.«28 

Knowledge of his life is clouded by legend. Most of the major 
sources on Pythagoras’ life date back to the Roman period when “the 
history of Pythagoreanism was already [...] the laborious 
reconstruction of something lost and gone.” 629 

Three lives of Pythagoras have survived from late antiquity. The 
earliest of these is Diogenes Laértius’ Lives and opinions of eminent 
philosophers. The later lives were written by the Neoplatonist 
philosophers Porphyry and Iamblichus. The later sources are much 
lengthier than the earlier. Both Porphyry and Iamblichus used 
material taken from the lost writings of Aristotle’s disciples, and 
information supplied by these sources is generally regarded as the 
most reliable.63o 

Let us start by reading two passages of one of these lives. 


étt kal mept tijg Si6aoKadiag avtod oi mAEiovg TA LEV THV 
uaOnLaTIK@v KaAOvLEVWV EmloTH-uUGV map’Aiyumtiwv te Kal 
XadSaiwv kai Powikwv paotv Expabetv’ yewpetpiac LEV yap &K 
Nadav xpovev émpedanOfvar Aiyurtiouc, Ta SE epi ApiOpovs 
te Kal Aoyilopovc Poivixac, XadSaiouc 6€ Ta mept TOV OVPavOv 
Bewptjata’ mepl Tag TMV Dev Ayloteiac Kal TA AoA THv meEpt 
tov Piov EmitnSevuatwv napa THv payov Pao Siaxovoai te Kat 
AaBeiv.cz1 toatta maphver pddiota S’dAnOevev: todto yap 
uovov Sbvac0ai tovc AvOpwmovus notetv Oe MapanAnoiove. Emel 
Kal toU Oeot, We mapa TOV payav éExvvOaveto, dv Qpopacnv 
Kadovow éxetvol, Eoikeval TO LEV OMA oti, THV S€ wvxNv 
AAnGeia.632 


The idea of God endowed with body and soul, attributed to the 
teaching of the Magi in the second of the two excerpts just 


mentioned, is confirmed by the following passage of the Avesta. 


vispanamca anham paoiryanam fravas inam ida yazamaide 
fravas Im avam yam ahurahe mazda mazistamca vahistamca 
sraestamca 

xraozdistamca xraOwiStamca hukeraptamamcea as at_ 
apanotamamca, 

yen he urva ma6ro spanto 

aurus 0 raoxsno fradorasro 

kahrpasca ya raeOwayeiti 

srira amesanam spentanam 

varazda amasanam spantanam, 

hvarexs aétam aurvat-aspam yazamaide.o33 


The above extract is part of a prayer hymn, yast. This is a Middle 
Persian word that means ‘prayer, worship’ and is connected to YAv. 
verbal adjective yasta-‘worshipped, honored’, a verbal adjective 
which may well be related to the IE zero-grade root *yhog-. 
Furthermore, the Persian term Farvardin, referred to in fn. 6 below, 
is the name of the month that in the Iranian calendar runs from 
March 21 to April 20. Its name in Avestan is Fravasingm ‘(month) 
of the fravasis’. The hymn to which the above extract belongs is one 
of 21 written in a Young Avestan prose that often seems to betray an 
original octonary version. Together with other texts, these 21 hymns 
make up the Small Avesta, Xorde Avesta, which is the Pahlavi 
version of the compilation of Avestan liturgical texts.634 

Fravasi is the Avestan term for the Zoroastrian concept of the 
special spirit of individuals and even God. Originally it was a word 
for a powerful supernatural being whose concept at an early stage in 
Zoroastrianism became blended with that of the soul, urvan.635 

Ahura Mazda’s soul is said to be the holy word, mq@@ro spanto.636 
Moreover, Ahura Mazda is considered to dwell in the bodies of the 
Amesha Spenta, the holy immortal divine entities emanating from 
him. Through the Amesha Spenta, who were the first entities coming 
from the uncreated creator; all subsequent creation had been 
accomplished.637 The doctrine of the Amesha Spenta, through their 
connection with creation, unites ethereal and spiritual concepts with 
material and manifest objects in a uniquely Zoroastrian way:638 not 
only as abstract aspects of Ahura Mazda but also worthy of reverence 
themselves and personified or represented in all material things. The 


passage of the Farvardin Yast here at issue is therefore saying that 
Ahura Mazda permeates all the creation, which can well qualify as 
his body. The sun, too, imbues all the creation with its light — hence 
Mithra, the god of light and truth, is called upon. If my hypothesis is 
on the right track, Mithra may be viewed as a likeness of Ahura 
Mazda. In any case, next quotation may in some way corroborate my 
interpretation of the passage of the Small Avesta just discussed. 


ahurem mazdaém ashavanem ashahe ratiim yazamaide, vispemca 
kerefsh ahurahe mazda yazamaide, vispésca ameshé spenté 
yazamaide, vispaéca ashahe ratav6 yazamaide...639 


The excerpt is from the Yasna, the primary liturgical collection of 
Avesta texts counting 72 haiti, chapters. These texts were recited by 
priests during the yasna64o ceremony, the morning liturgy lasting 
several hours. In it the priests state that they venerate the whole 
body, vispem kerefsh, of Ahura Mazda, ahurahe mazda, and this 
may well be identified with all of Ahura Mazda’s creation especially 
as the Amesha Spenta are mentioned soon after, who were thought 
to have assisted the uncreated creator in the creation task. 

The next extract, too, shares the same idea about Ahura Mazda’s 
body: 


nivaédhayemi hankarayemi dathush6 ahurahe mazda raévat6 
hvarenanguhat6 mazishtaheca vahishtaheca sraéshtaheca 
xraozhdishtaheca xrathwishtaheca hukereptemaheca...641 


Here Ahura Mazda is said to have the best body, while at the end of 
the yasna he is recognized to be the most bounteous spirit, mainyus 
spentotemo. 

Finally, the following passage is worth referring to in this 
context: 


Ushi Ahurahe Mazdao yazamaide, darethrai manthrahe 
spentahe; khratum Ahurahe Mazdao yazamaide, marethrai 
manthrahe spentahe; hizvam Ahurahe Mazdao yazamaide, 
fravakai manthrahe spentahe...642 


What can be clearly inferred is that Ahura Mazda has his own spirit 
and his own body. The yasht describes the former as mind, ushi, and 
wisdom, khratum. Of the latter the text mentions the tongue, 


hizvam. 

From the reading of the Avesta passages quoted above it can also 
be reasonably inferred how Pythagoras might have come to equate 
the body of God with light and His soul with truth, as Porphyry tells 
us in the second of his two excerpts. Since Mithra, the sun, was 
taken as a likeness of Ahura Mazda, as already said earlier, 
Pythagoras might well have been taught by the Magi that God’s body 
was the light. On the other hand, the Holy Word of Ahura Mazda 
could not be considered other than the truth. For this reason, having 
once again accepted the lesson of the Magi, Pythagoras demanded 
that his disciples resemble God by always speaking the truth. Thus 
the information provided by Porphyry may have a solid foundation 
on reality. 

As for how and where Pythagoras came into contact with the 
Magi, this is referred to in the following passage:643 


Svo 67 Kal eikoow ét Kata thv Aiyumtov Ev toig AbUTOIC 
SietéAcoev AOTPOVOUMV Te Kal yewnetTpOv kal "ObpeEvog, OUK €& 
émSpoulic 008’ We Etvxe, Maoac Vedv tedetac, Ewe VIO THV OVV 
KapBbvon aixpadwtio8eic cic BaBvA@va avjyOn: KaKet totic 
Udyog Aopevoic Gope-vocg ovvéiatpiwac Kai éxmaidev0eic Ta 
nmap’ avtoic oeuva Kal Bev Opnoxeiav EvteAcotatnv ExLaVov, 
apiOu@v te kai povorki|¢ kal TOV GAAwv pabnudtwv én’ Gkpov 
€\ONWV nap’ avtotc, GAAa te SH5exa mpoosiatpiwac étn, sic 
Lapov Vaéotpewe epi Extov mov Kal mEevtnKooTOv Etoc HS 
YEYOVOC.644 


Iamblichus tells us how Pythagoras ended up in Babylon.645 He had 
been in Egypt for twenty-two years. There he had associated with the 
priests, who had taught him about the Gods, and had studied 
astronomy and practiced geometry. He was then involved in the war 
between the Achaemenid Empire and the Kingdom of Egypt. Success 
crowned Achaemenid ruler’s endeavor and Egypt was occupied. 
Taken prisoner, Pythagoras followed the army of winners to 
Babylon. 

Iamblichus’ account is plausible since it is said, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, that Pythagoras could have been born around 570 
BC. The Achaemenid King of Kings who defeated the Egyptian 
pharaoh Psamtik III at the battle of Pelu-sium in the spring of 525 
BC was Cambyses II. The son and successor of Cyrus the Great, 


Cambyses began his campaign against Psamtik ITI in the beginning 
of 525 BC and in the spring of 522 BC he hurriedly left Egypt to deal 
with a rebellion in Persia.e4o While he was en route to Syria, he 
received a wound to the thigh, which was soon infected by 
gangrene.647 Three weeks later he died at a location called Agbatana. 
In this time span, Pythagoras may have arrived in Babylon, where he 
may have remained until about 513 BC. 
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subordination 

-causal 1 

-completive (wes and Ott) 1f., 2 
-concessive 1, 2 

-conditional 1, 2, 3, 4 

-relative 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8 

-temporal 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

suffix -Etoc 1 

suffix -toc 1 

support verb construction 1 

syllable 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11f., 12, 13f., 14, 15 
syncretism 1, 2f., 3f. 

Tarquinium 1f. 

Thasos 1f., 2, 3 

Theocritus 1, 2, 3, 4 

time (relative) 1 

tragedy 1, 2, 3, 4 

tsitacism 1 

unergative verb 1f. 

voice 

-active 1, 2f., 3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
-middle 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5, 6 

-passive 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

vowels (overlong) 1f. 

wishes 1, 2, 3 

word order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Zoroastrianism 1f. 


Notes 


1 This article was written as part of the project FFI2017-82590-C2-1-P, of 
the Spanish Ministerio de Economia, Industria y Competitividad. I would 
like to thank Alcorac Alonso and Jaime Curbera for helpful comments on a 
previous draft. 

2 Although the inscription is not dated by Frisch, the spelling <O> to denote 
the /o:/ of the genitive KAeounopo points to the end of the 5th c. BC or, at 
the latest, the beginning of the 4th c. BC. 

3 Cf. Hualde (1993, 306ff.); del Barrio (2014 and 2018). 

4 ILampsakos 2, 2nd c. BC?, 1. 5, tod Wv8@wvaxto[c]; 1. 7, WvOd@vak. Cf. 
Epigr. tou Oropou 184 (IG VII 293), Oropos (Amphiareion), late 3rd c. BC: 
1. 7-8: TvOwvaxta Aapaociznov Aapwpaxnvov mpdEevov etvan. 

5 ILampsakos 4, 2nd c. BC, 1. 26: 614 10 Maooaau}tac eivan. 

6 Cf. Dittenberger (1906, 183-187). 

7 In fact, the most characteristically Ionic form would be MacoadAintéwv, 
without contraction. For various explanations of the form Maooadwrtiv, 
which appears in a series of coins of the 5th c. BC. (cf. Pournot 2000), with 
@ (instead of n) and the contraction Gw > @ in the genitive ending, alien to 
Ionic, see del Barrio (2007, 20-21). 

8 Note the -d ending for the gen. sg. IIv@ia, alien to Ionic. 

9 ILampsakos 9, |. 8: to0 unvoc tod Badpopidvoc. 

io Athens, Delos, Ceos, Amorgos, Priene, Miletos (Didyma) and colonies 
(Pontic Olbia), Ephesus, Chios. As will be seen in more detail below, two 
more examples have recently appeared in Paros and Thasos (cf. 
Lambrinoudakis/Worrle 1983 and Salviat 1992). On the other hand, it 
should be noted that the calendar used in much later inscriptions may no 
longer correspond to the original local calendar. 

11 Rhodes and the Rhodian Peraia, Kos, Kalymnos and Knidos. 

12 Cf. the inscription from Thasos mentioned above. 

13 Cf. Graf (1985, 405); Salviat (1992, 265). 

14 Almost all the Rhodian examples come from amphora stamps, found in 
various parts of the Greek territory. The only example from Knidos is 
fragmentary: [---- pnvoc Ba]6poptiw (GIBM IV.1 Nr.793, 1st—2nd c. AD). 

15 Although one cannot establish this with certainty, it is reasonable that 
this month appeared in Phocaea in the same form (BQ@°) as in its colony. 
However, as can be seen in Paros and Thasos (cf. below), there are 
sometimes discrepancies between metropolis and colony. 

16 Cf. BCH LXXXII 1958, 193-267 = SEG 17, 415. 


17 Cf. Lambrinoudakis/Worrle (1983, 355-357 (= SEG 33, 681), 1. 1: éat 
Oevrbun0v Batpowdvoc tetpa61 iotayévo[v]); cf. Salviat (1992, 261-262). 
The only dialectal form of this inscription, at least in the part preserved, is 
OevnOusrov. 

18 The example of the decree of Elateia would be one of those cases in which 
the existence of the festival Boadpomia allows us to reconstruct the 
corresponding month in the local calendar. One should perhaps add the 
participle BoaSpopgovta, attested in an epigram from Aetolia, to the two 
examples of Bod® from Abae and Elateia: GAoei évi ypvoéai oe 
BoadSpopuéovta (IG IX,121, 51. Thermos, ca. 284-281 BC). 

19 Cf. Schwyzer (1939 (GG I), 250); Lejeune (1972, 264). In principle, the 
presence of a digamma in the root (*Bo(F)a°) should not pose any problem, 
since it was lost early from both Lesbian and the Doric of the southeast 
Aegean. A similar contraction has occurred in dy5t1 UG XII 4,1.100, Kos, 
3rd-2nd c. BC) < *6ydo(F)°. 

20 Cf. Baddevtt UIG XII 2, 526, Al. 27; C 1. 2-3; Eressos, end of 4th c. BC), 
&Ba8dn[oe] UG XII 2, 645, Al. 21, Nesos, end of 4th c. BC). Cf. Schwyzer 
and Lejeune, loc. cit. 

21 Cf. Wackernagel (1912, 254-255); Bechtel (1921, 43, 8 37); Hodot (1990, 
64). 

22 Cf. Hesychius, B 1363, s. v. BwOetv’ Ouetv. BonPetv. Cf. Oy61 (Milet I 3, 
133, l. 6, Miletos) and Oy6@kovta (SEG 37, 919, 1. 9, Erythrai, undated). This 
hiatus is also often retained in Ionic (cf. Hualde 1993, 164). 

23 Cf. Masson (1986, 180); Cassola (1957, 234-235). It is difficult to explain 
the presence of this month, characteristic of the Ionian-Attic area, among 
the Dorians of the southeast Aegean. According to Cassola, this month 
would have passed from Athens to the Cyclades and Miletus and from the 
latter to Rhodes, from where it would have passed to Chios and Lampsacus. 
The Rhodians would have received it either in the form BodSpouwv, before 
the change a > n in Ionic-Attic, or already as Bondpopwv, in which case 
they would have adapted it to the Doric vocalism. They would also have 
replaced the Ionic-Attic suffix -1a@v with the Doric -1oc. 

24 Cf. Schwyzer (1939 (GG I), 250); Huxley (1966, 34); Graf (1985, 18; 
405); Sarkady (1971, 18). 

25 Cf. Solmsen (1897-98); Hualde (1997); Santiago (1999); del Barrio 
(2007). 

26 One could also consider the influence of the epiclesis of Apollo 
Badpoputoc, not the month. In any case, the Lesbian form Badpop°? would 
have been adopted by the Ionians after the contraction or hyphaeresis. 

27 It should be remembered that this month is found immediately before 
Badpoui0oc/Batpomioc in the Dorian calendars. On the close relationship 
between these two months, cf. Triimpy (1997, 31ff.). 

28 Nonetheless, as the archaic Greek votive artefacts (ca. 7th c. BC 
onwards) offered to the oracle of Zeus at Dodona, a place situated at the 


heart of Epirus, indicate, no geographic barrier is really impenetrable. See, 
for instance, Eidinow (2014, 62-63). 

29 The oracular tablets of Dodona, however, have a pan-Hellenic character 
— note e.g. the range of attested dialectal forms on them — and cannot be 
ascribed solely to the local variety; cf. Filos (2018a, 222ff.). 

30 Note in particular its northern part (Chaonia) where interaction with S. 
Illyria, and obviously, a certain degree of bilingualism, especially in later 
times, must have been the reality. 

31 Doris mitior, just like Attic, included two additional, mid-close long 
vowels /e:/ (<EI>) and /o:/ (<OY>), the so-called ‘spurious diphthongs’, 
which derived from compensatory lengthening (first and second), 
contraction or the gradual monophthongization of the respective 
diphthongs /ei/ and /ou/. 

32 In fact, only (iii) and, to a very limited extent, (iv) seem to occur in 
Epirus. Among the hardly recorded traits, note the athematic dat. pl. -o1c, 
the 3pl. imp. '-vtewv (but cf. a form mapapetvavtw (Bouthrotos, before 170 
BC)), the forms tapocg and paptupoi, and the contract medio-pass. ppl. 
forms in -e1- (Filos 2018a, 229; cf. also Bile 2006, 84-87; Douthe 2014, 
107-109). 

33 The uncontracted Doric -e0- sequence is hardly attested in Epirus since 
it was sidelined by the contract -ov- vowel (cf. also Attic): for instance, 
otpatayoUvtoc (gen. sg., masc. pres. ppl.) combines Doric /a:/ (-ta-) with a 
‘spurious diphthong’ -ov- ensuing from contraction (< Attic-Ionic koine (?)). 
By contrast, an uncontracted -eo- in the gen. sg. of anthroponyms (in *-es 
and *-ewes) is more common in Epirus. 

34 In any case, it seems that there were intertwined linguistic and extra- 
linguistic reasons: on the one hand, the general tendency for regional 
koinai, partly instigated by the spread of the Attic-Ionic koine across the 
Ionic world, but also in Macedonia from the mid-4th c. BC; on the other, the 
efforts for political unification over parts of Greece in the form of leagues, 
such as the Aetolian League, the Alliance/League of the Epirotes, etc. 
(Bubenik 1983; cf. also Bubenik 1989, 193-213; 2014, 2018; Striano 2018). 
35 Bubenik (1989, 296) emphasizes the presence of epichoric features in the 
NW koina and argues that epigraphic texts largely reflect a spoken linguistic 
variety. On the other hand, Brixhe (2006, 46) and particularly Douthe 
(2014, 107-114) support the idea that the NW koina was a ‘complex’ written 
variety, which also reflects the complicated relationship of NW Doric with 
the Attic-Ionic koine in a quasi-diglossic context. In other words, the Attic- 
Ionic koine was not only a rival to the NW koina, but also a model 
(linguistically and politically) upon which it took its shape (Bubenik 1989, 
196-198; Bubenik 2014; Brixhe 2006, 44-45; Douthe 2014, 100, 107-109). 
36 In fact, an athem. dat. pl. -o1g ending does appear, yet rarely in Epirus, 
e.g. [Sa1pov]otc kal fpwo (Dodona, 3rd — 2nd c. BC). Moreover, the PP év 
+ acc. also occurs a few times in the oracular texts from Dodona, e.g. év 


GAay (late 5th c. BC). However, many of these attestations are not 
preserved very well and/or are not of safely Epirote provenance (cf. Filos 
2018a, 232-233). 

37 In any case, these two features, especially the PP €v + acc., may not 
necessarily be Aetolian since they occur in other NW Doric-speaking areas 
too (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1985, 483-487; Douthe 2014, 104-106). 

38 Apart from the very few public and private inscriptions sporting Attic- 
Ionic features there are also some other texts (e.g. oracle inquiries) which 
point to koine influence. 

39 The figures provided by Bubenik (1989, 117-118) — note some 
modification (via merger) of his sub-categories here — are not conclusive, 
given the limited number of the data: i. 3rd c. BC: public: 4 mixed — 5 
dialectal — 1 koine vs. private: 12 mixed — 18 dialectal — 1 koine; ii. 2nd c. 
BC: public: 1 mixed — 3 dialectal — 0 koine vs. private: 0 mixed — 8 dialectal 
— 0 koine; iii. ist c. BC: public: 0 mixed — 1 dialectal — 1 koine vs. private: 0 
(all categories). Obviously, these figures ought to be updated on the basis of 
post-1989 evidence. 

40 For major linguistic aspects of this phenomenon, see Dubois (2000). 
Note also in the same collective volume the study by Morpurgo Davies 
(2000) on a number of linguistic traits of ancient Greek personal names in 
general. 

41 Cf. also Dubois (2000, 42-50). 

42 In fact, only special categories of epigraphic texts, notably funerary 
inscriptions tend to present a more balanced picture between male and 
female names. 

43 Note that there has been additional epigraphic evidence published ever 
since which has increased the tally: for instance, the publication of the 
oracular tablets from Dodona (DVC 2013), even though several names are 
not necessarily from Epirus; in addition, names from Bouthrotos (Cabanes 
et al. 2007), which were however included to some extent in the publication 
of LGPN IIIA, as well as the inscriptions from other parts of Chaonia 
(Cabanes et al. 2016); etc. An account of the most important publications on 
Epirote onomastics can be found in Filos (2018a, 2018b). 

44 Epigraphic texts have been retrieved from PHI online. 

45 Feminine names discussed in this section are retrieved from LGPN III.A 
as is also the number of attestations reported for them (LGPN online). Note, 
however, that multiple occurrences (tokens) of any certain person within the 
same document are counted as one ‘attestation’. 

46 On the other hand, there are cases where semantics can be associated 
with (morpho)phonological indications in pursuit of the dialectal 
provenance of a name: note, for example, a masculine name like "Opoinsoc/ 
"Opputmoc ‘who spurs the horses/who has horses springing forward’ in 
Ionic-speaking Eretria (Euboea), which would correspond to a synonymous 
(?) name “Hpwtoc on Doric-speaking Thera (cf. Dubois 2000, 46). 


47 In cases of names that could equally be deemed local or koineized, e.g. 
MéAiooa (Ambracia, 3rd c. BC), one should normally opt for the former, 
more likely and economic explanation unless there are any other 
(extra-)linguistic indications pointing to the contrary. 

48 Note also that Aéatva was a common name for female slaves, a fact that 
would further complicate any linguistic assumptions, given that slaves were 
often of non-Greek origin and were given their Greek names by their 
masters. 

49 Voiced stops were also common in Epirote, according to ancient 
lexicographers: note ‘unusual’ vocalism B/6- in some ‘odd’ words such as 
Saga ‘sea’, Spauis ‘type of bread’, Batapa ‘(vapor) bath?’ (among 
Athamanians). 

50 The form occurs 4 times throughout LGPN online, and in fact, the form 
from Dodona is the oldest one (the latest one dates to 2nd — 3rd c. AD). No 
AvyAd form is attested anywhere. 


51 The name is a hapax. 

52 There are another 15 attestations of the name from various places, and 
all of them date to the AD era. There is no -@ form. 

53 There are 37 attestations of the name in total, including the attestation 
from Epirus (4th c. BC — 3rd c. AD) with 32 of them belonging to the AD era 
(another 3 are on the border between BC and AD centuries). There is no -@ 
form attested anywhere. 

54 It is worth mentioning that the former form ([Bep]evixn) is one of the 
earliest attestations of the name along two others of roughly the same time 
from Macedonia (LGPN online). In total, 63 attestations of Bepevixn are 
found across the Greek world until the 5th c. AD. Note also 11 attestations of 
Bepovixn between ist c. BC/AD and 4th c. AD, 6 of Bepevica between 4th c. 
BC and 1st c. BC/AD, and finally, another 3 of Bepvika between 4th / 3rd c. 
BC and ist c. AD (plus another 2 from Bouthrotos in Epirus (after 163 BC), 
but not listed on LGPN online). 

55 Besides the Epirote attestation there are another 3 from other areas, all 
of which are of later date (from Hellenistic times down to 5th/6th c. AD). 
There is no -@ form. 

56 The form occurs 13 times between mid-4th c. BC and 6th c. AD, mostly in 
Attic-Ionic areas, but also in S. Italy and Asia Minor. The form TAavKa 
occurs 12 times from the Hellenistic period until 2nd c. AD, both in Doric 
and other areas, but without any clear dialect-related pattern in terms of 
time distribution. 

57 The form occurs 15 times, from 4th c. BC to 2nd c. AD, mostly in Attic- 
Ionic areas, especially in the BC period. The form I'v@uG occurs only twice, 
once in 5th c. BC (Messambria) and once again in 2nd c. BC (Thebes). 

58 The form Aavan occurs 13 times, twice in the BC period (Athens, 3rd c. 
BC, Pergamon, 2nd — ist c. BC) and 11 more in the AD era (multiple places, 
ist-4th c. AD). The form Aavaa occurs only 3 times, twice in Larissa (3rd — 
2nd c. BC) and once more in Aetolia (late 2nd c. BC). 

59 There is one more attestation from Apollonia (AD era), the former 
Corinthian colony in S. Illyria, which by that late time (Imperial period) 
could be deemed a part of a broader ‘unified’ area together with Epirus (cf. 
the indicative Latin terms Epirus nova and Epirus vetus in Roman times). 
The other 50 attestations predominantly also belong to the Imperial period 
(AD era) except for three ones which fall into the 3rd (Thessaly) and 1st c. 
BC (Thasos, Athens). 

60 The 20 attestations of this name found on LGPN online spread from 6th 
c. BC to mid-4th c. AD, with the majority of them belonging to the AD 
centuries. Almost half of the attestations occur in Asia Minor sites, with the 
rest occurring all over the rest of the Greek-speaking world. There is no 
equivalent -G form attested. 

61 There are 12 attestations of Kad(A)ippon in total (plus another 2 of 
KaAAipon), but with the exception of the two non-epigraphically attested 


ones, all these forms belong to the Imperial period. There is only one 
KadA1p0d [sic] form attested (3rd/2nd c. BC). 

62 This is a hapax (no forms in -@ either). 

63 All 28 attestations date to the AD era and are found in many places, 
especially in Greece and W. Asia Minor. 

64 The earliest form for Aaodikn, according to LGPN online, is attested in 
mid-4th c. BC in Macedonia. All other 64 forms are of later date and stretch 
down to Imperial times. The name is predominantly attested in Macedonia, 
but occurs often on the Aegean islands as well as in Asia Minor. On the other 
hand, the truly native forms Aaodikd and Aadixd are far less common but 
are attested since an earlier date: Aaodikd is attested 4 times in 3rd — 4th c. 
BC (one attestation in Bouthrotos, 2nd c. BC) while Aadixd is attested 10 
times since the 6th c. BC (in Cyrene; but note a supposed earlier occasion in 
(Corinthian) Ambracia, according to FGrH 69 F 1, 7), with one of these 
attestations recorded in Bouthrotos (2nd c. BC). 

65 A name attested 15 times since 3rd c. BC, mostly in Ionic areas. The form 
in Nikopolis alongside two others in Pompeii (ast c. BC — ist c. AD) are 
among the earliest outside the Attic-Ionic areas. 

66 This is a clearly imported form. The name occurs 40 times across the 
Greek-speaking world, with the vast majority of the BC period forms (28 or 
29) found in Athens. The non-Attic-Ionic form Tlapida occurs 32 times, 
out of which 19 (plus 2 more possible ones) belong to BC times. In fact, 16 
are found in N. Epirus (and S. Illyria), including the most ancient one, from 
Phoenike (3rd c. BC). 

67 There are another 8 attestations in various Greek places ranging from 
the 4th c. BC to 2nd/3rd AD. In other words, the Epirote form is one of the 
latest ones. There is no equivalent -@ form (with -e1 or -1-) attested. 

68 The form occurs all over the Greek world: 14 times in total, all of which 
occur in AD centuries. The non-Attic-Ionic name ‘PodomG@ occurs only twice 
in BC centuries (3rd — 2nd), in Tanagra and in Corinth. 

69 It is a hapax with no equivalent form in -@ either. 

70 It is attested 6 times, mostly in S. Italy, but only once in late BC times 
(Delos). There is no attested Mepona form. 

71 It occurs 28 times and the attestations are almost equally split between 
BC and AD times (time range: 6th c. BC — 3rd c. AD). Most BC attestations 
are from Athens, but Athens is also a place sporting this form in AD times. 
72 The form Tvyn occurs 247 times with 200 of them (possibly) in AD 
times. The form Nikd@ is attested 14 times, with 5 or 6 of them dating to AD 
times. It is attested once in Epirus, in Bouthrotos, before mid-2nd c. BC (163 
BC). On the other hand, Ti€@n and Titty are hapax legomena, while 
Tpogipn occurs 82 times in total throughout the Greek world (2nd c. BC — 
6th c. AD), in contrast to a single attestation of Tpo@ipda (Asia Minor, 3rd c. 
AD); finally, Toyn, occurs 187 times, (almost) exclusively in Imperial times, 
in contrast to a single attestation of Tbya (Lesbos, AD c.). 


73 With reference to areas covered by LGPN so far. 

74 One also ought to point out here that a number of attestations from the 
BC period (cf. names like Bepevikn, Zwtiyn, MuptaaAn) are of literary / 
unknown provenance or come from Dodona and Ambracia, i.e. places which 
do not necessarily point to a clear Epirote background. A similar dubious 
case for the attestations from the AD era (post 31 BC) is Nikopolis. 

75 Note also the spread of the Attic (‘Euclidean’) alphabet across the Greek- 
speaking world, including Epirus, in the 4th c. BC. 

76 Note also some Latin(ate) feminine names, especially from Roman 
Nikopolis and Bouthrotos, such as Aidia, Téyedda, TovAia, Tradia, 
Matepiva, OVepyuiia, LexvvdAa. These names have not been taken into 
account in the context of this study. 

77 As a matter of fact, this phonological development is still a debated issue, 
namely whether it is a matter of vocalic ‘height dissimilation’ (the latter of 
two consecutive middle vowels becoming a close one, i.e. /eo/ > /eu/) or a 
case of right-hand glide-formation, namely (supposed) hiatus resolution 
through the development of the second vowel into a semivowel, i.e. /eo/ > / 
ew/ (cf. Bubenik 1989, 133, 194, 198; Mendez Dosuna 1993). Note, however, 
that ‘hiatus’ was not necessarily a problem for NW Doric (see in (2)). 

78 The same holds true in general for the Epirote masculine names. As a 
matter of fact, there are a few additional feminine @ev-, KAev- and Nev- 
names found in post-1997 publications, e.g. in the recently published 
oracular corpus from Dodona (DVC 2013): KAe(v)vika (twice, mid-4th c. 
BC), ©evbot (mid-4th c. BC); cf. also masc. @evKAfjc. Note also the 
presence of @ev-, KAev- and Nev- names, masculine and feminine alike, in 
areas outside Epirus (e.g. Illyria, Dalmatia); cf. LGPN III.A and LGPN 
online. 

79 The form is attested 11 times in total (4th — ist c. BC) in various, yet 
almost exclusively Doric areas. On the other hand, the form @evdott occurs 
6 times in the Hellenistic period (and perhaps down to the early AD era), 
almost exclusively on Aeolic and Doric islands in the Aegean (barring one 
attestation from Syracuse and another, late one from Ephesos). Finally, the 
form @¢o060Tn occurs 96 times (5th/4th c. BC — 5th/6th c. AD). Roughly one 
third of the attestations are dated to the BC period, almost exclusively in 
Attic-Ionic areas. 

80 The form is a hapax and there are no KAevyévd or KAeoyévn variants 
either. The Dodona form does not necessarily point to an Epirote 
provenance (cf. also Lhéte 2006, 172-173). 

81 There are 202 attestations of the name on LGPN online, spreading from 
7th c. BC to 4th/5th c. AD over many areas of the Greek-speaking world. 

82 The name is also attested in Delphi (2nd c. BC). 

83 Note however that there are several other examples of names across the 
Doric world where names in -@ show an -eo- rather than an -ev- vowel 
sequence (cf. LGPN online). 


84 Cf. also hybrid forms outside the field of onomastics, e.g. the form 
otpatayovvtosc (gen. sg.). 

85 Obviously, a more thorough examination of the phenomenon would 
require the examination of masculine nouns as well. 

86 The form is attested 29 times in total (3rd c. BC to 3rd c. AD) and is 
found in various areas of Greece, but also across the Eastern Mediterranean 
(cf. LGPN online). 

87 The form @evdotn (Dodona, mid-4th c. BC), which is not listed in LGPN 
III.A, may in reality be of Attic-Ionic origin, but with a ‘hypercorrect’ NW 
Doric -ev- in lieu of -eo- (see DVC 2013.II, 257). 

88 A more systematic and detailed analysis of the corpus of Epirote 
feminine names could perhaps involve the examination of names belonging 
to other paradigms (e.g. feminine names in -o1, -@(1) or -ea, -e1a) alongside 
the analysis of semantic aspects, sociolinguistic parameters, naming 
patterns and other factors (history, culture). But again, caution is necessary 
and extra-linguistic factors must also be taken into consideration. For 
instance, the epic-flavored name Aniédaueia (supposed mother of 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles and mythological king of Epirus) was used as a 
feminine royal name in Epirus irrespectively of, and probably before any 
proper koine impact, obviously thanks to its epic background as well as due 
to its political connotations. 

89 Conversely, one may also examine the epigraphic texts (largely from the 
BC period) where ‘NW Doric’ -a@ feminines co-occur with (apparent) non- 
NW Doric masculine names, especially a-stem names in -nc. Nonetheless, 
any potential evidence would not be of the same importance since names of 
this kind need not point to koineization phenomena necessarily (cf. 
increased mobility of men in antiquity, multiple naming trends and 
influences (e.g. epic names), etc.). 

90 Cf. also Lhéte (2006, 119) who makes the assumption that KaAAikpdatn¢ 
may have been of Doric origin but had settled down in Athens. 

91 The coexistence of a Latin and a Greek name could indicate on some 
occasions a freedwoman, even though this is not necessarily the case. 

92 Ca. 600 BC. There are no women’s names in the direct tradition of 
Alcaeus (see Nicosia, S., Tradizione testuale diretta indiretta dei poeti di 
Lesbo, Rome, 1976); cf. n. 4 below. 

93 See Hodot (1990, 31-36): from north to south, this area consists of the 
Troad, the islands of Tenedos, Lesbos and Hecatonnesoi, and Aeolis 
between the rivers Kaikos and Hermos. 

94 Some names are ambiguous, such as Aauoyapic in a curse tablet from 
Mytilene, Phoenix 52, 1998, 34. 

95 On a Mytilenean epitaph in koine, IG XII 2, 423: Xanpw ypnoth xatpe 
(late Hellenistic period).— In Alcaeus 384 LP, Liberman dismisses 
wedAlyouetde Larmor for peddAtyouetdec Agpoi, with A@poi vocative of 
Apa, a diminutive of Appoditn (1999, II, 69, n. 339). 


96 This is the form used by Sappho herself: 1, 20; 65, 5; 94, 5 and 133, 2 LP 
(all numbers for Sappho and Alcaeus refer to Lobel/Page). 

97 Of the Kymaian decrees for Archippe (2nd c. BC), six are written in 
koine, two in dialect. 

98 Other compounds with Apiot(o)- as first element: Apiotavdpeia (?), 
Apioot(ap)xya, Apioto-BovAa, ApiootoKAea, Apiotovika, Apiotovoa. 

99 Code switching (dialect for the personal name ~ koine for the patronym), 
a dialectally colored epigram follows on the stone. Cf. Aauoxpita Epeoivouv 
Sympl. 87: forms with Aapo- are generally preferred, even when koine is 
used; numerous dedicatory texts of late hellenistic and imperial period 
written in koine are similarly introduced by ’O Aduoc. See n. 20. 

100 As her father Gaius Claudius Maximus Mnaseas, Claudia has two 
names, the one Latin, the other Greek. Aaidixa does not appear in HPN, nor 
in any other volume of LGPN (but 25 Aadixa, -ixn, LGPN I, IIIa-b, Vb-c; 3 
Aadixeia Vb-c, 1 Aadixijs Ve). Is Aai-Sixa compounded with the stem of 
Aaic? (Kyme, epitaph in koine, IK 5, 70, 6-8; cf. literary references in Pape- 
Benseler, s.v.; 71 examples in LGPN, especially IIIa: 25, and Va: 12). 


101 In tac KAeavaxtiéa [ 98 b7, sons of Kleanax are refered to, cf. D. Page, 
Sappho and Alcaeus, Oxford, [1955] 1979, 98 and 102. 

102 Cf. Alcaeus 75, 10: ] IlevOiA . .[; see Liberman, 2, 53-54. 

103 HPN 47/377: Todv-avaxtic Mytilene, Sappho = LGPN I (unique 
example, in all LGPN volumes). The ist element IIoAv- does not occur in 
Lesbian inscriptions. 

104 Two men are named Avaxtwp in Argolid (LGPN IIa). 

105 Only masc. Awpieve Awpiéwc 538 and fem. Awpic 544 (Benennung 
durch Ortsangabe). Masson, OGS II 470, deals with the suffix -1yoc / -iya, 
not with the stem. 

106 A new poem on Sappho’s brothers was published by D. Obbink, ZPE 
189 (2014, 32-49). 

107 Nothing in Lesbian inscriptions: Aikxwv in Kyme (HPN 137 = IK 5, 8, 4) 
is a stranger honored with citizenship. 

108 Nothing more is added to this epitaph dating ca. 200 BC: dialect or 
koine? 

109 A Kveovupos was a monetary magistrate in Kyme (OGS II 529). 

110 Cf. Anth. Pal. IX, 70: Mavé1ovi nmapGéve ... yed6o. 

111 The father’s name is mixed: ending of koine, dialectal geminate in 
Krewv-. 

112 Aicagévnyv Aixagévouc TOV oTepavyn@opov Kai yupvaciapyov IK 8, 34. 
On the Lesbian element -agévne, see OGS II 501. 

113 LGPN [has one Xwow, in Crete. 

114 But less than a tenth of Sappho’s works is available. 

115 Add to these the compound To0-dwpoc, LGNP Va, twice in Priene, 
hellenistic age. 

116 In LGPN Va, 131 and 76 respectively. 

117 Hodot (1990, 88-89). 

118 Voicing of s: Hodot (1990, 86). 

119 Merci a Catherine qui a revu mon anglais. 

120 I am giving the text as it is printed in the reference edition of archaic 
Greek epigrams (Carmina Epigraphica Graeca) simply for the convenience 
of the reader; debated issues such as the position of Nikopayos p’ Emde and 
the reading Ff’ Lv vs. Fw will be addressed below. 

121 For example, some instances of retrograde writing dating after this 
layout had become uncommon or even unfashionable have been plausibly 
explained as efforts to accommodate passers-by approaching the monument 
on its right side; cf. Wilhelm (1909, 31ff.); LSAG, p. 44; cf. also in detail § 3. 
On other examples of efforts to attract the attention of passer-by, see e.g. 
Day (2010, 26-30, 48-59, 76-84, and passim); Kaczko (2010 and 2012). 
122 More precisely, in “contrada Priato”, on the bank of the river Cavone/ 
Salandrella, among S. Mauro Forte, Ferrandina, and Craco. 

123 The several parallels for the mention of the dedicator’s profession in 
archaic inscriptions are mainly from Attica (CEG 188 = ACADE 10; CEG 190 


= ACADE 12; CEG 193 = ACADE 15, the above-mentioned dedication of the 
famous potter and painter Nearchos, father of Tleson and Ergoteles) and 
include craftsmen and such professions as religious officers, cooks, heralds 
(cf. also e.g. vaméyOc = vavmnyos, UdyIpos = ptyelpoc, KEpvyc= KT}pVs), and 
artists (including during the archaic period, notably, bards and rhapsodes); 
there are also some instances for female dedicators (e.g. Aptonodtc, 
mAvvtTpia); cf. Lazzarini (14976, 68-69). On the explicit mention of 
professions and the peculiar objects or formulas (e.g. Epywv Sexatn) that 
often hint that the dedicator was a craftsman, see Lazzarini ibid. Further on 
anathematic epigrams in which the dedicator is also the artist in § 4 below. 
124 See Giangiulio (1993, 31); also for a survey of previous interpretations. 
The nature and function of the dedicated object, its collocation, and the 
recipient deity have all been, though not necessarily extensively, discussed. 
Duhoux (1984, 127) speculated on the basis of the shape that it rested in a 
niche situated in a shrine sacred to Heracles and Jeffery (LSAG, p. 255), 
while being skeptical about the hypothesis that it was used as a loom-weight 
on account of its size and its recipient, posited that it may be a conventional 
representation of an aniconic object. Indeed, as mentioned in the main text, 
the object has been interpreted as a terracotta (thus a “specimen of 
Nicomachos’ kiln”, as FH 111 puts it) tetragonos lithos, to be compared to 
the class of the votive cippi, of which about a hundred examples have been 
found close to the urban sanctuary, especially near the Temple of Apollo, in 
Metapontum, and one example also in the extra-urban sanctuary of Hera 
(the Tavole Palatine). For these kinds of dedications in Metapontum (which 
has been called the locus classicus for them in western Greece) and its chora 
and the general issue of their function as aniconic monuments or markers of 
the presence of the deity, see respectively e.g. Coleman Carter/Swift (2018, 
1483); Gaifman (2012, 181) (for parallel dedications to Heracles, e.g. LSAG 
112 no. 3, 7th c. BCE, found in the precinct of Heracles in Aigina, and to 
other deities, such as the cippus dedicated by Phayllos to Zeus Meilichios, 
near Kroton; ca. 500—480 BCE, see e.g. Giangiulio (1993, 31 and n. 6). 

125 See LSAG, p. 255. 

126 See the minimal notes by Fiorelli (4882, 175-176) and Tramonti (1983, 
87-89) as regards the area of unearthing of the monument. 

127 Dubois (2002, no. 50); Noe (1927-1931, nos. 212-213). 

128 Since there was no specific connection between Heracles and handicraft 
at the time, the choice of recipient for the dedication seems to have been 
dictated by the dedicator’s attachment to an existing cult of the god (see 
Giangiulio 1993). 

129 Most scholars agree that the text is in elegiacs apart from the signature; 
less common and less convincing are other interpretations by Comparetti 
(1882-1883) and Rocco (1939) (dactylic catalectic tetrameters) and Duhoux 
(prosodiacs), vd. Duhoux (1984, 130). 

130 In the epigram, the meter requires that the final syllable of h&paxdec be 


short (vs. e.g. [pseudo-Arch.] 324.2 yatpe cvat HpaxaAsic); however, the 
vocative of the god’s name scans in this way elsewhere only in later times 
(Orph. Hymn 12.1; AP IX 468). Nevertheless, many scholars assume that 
this modification — possibly the outcome of analogy with the names of the 
type Evpeévng — occurred in earlier times (Hansen 1985; Dubois 2002 no. 
75) or that the present dedication simply reads a hexameter with the 
metrical irregularity longa in brevis (Hansen 1985). 

131 I.e., because usually, of course, the dedicator and artist are separate 
individuals; on the mention of the profession of the dedicator, see above n. 
4. 

132 Hansen (1985 and id. ad CEG 396) considers the fact that the other 
larger side (the one inscribed S0fav éyév Gya8<a>v) has a blank space that 
could have accommodated an uninscribed line to be proof that the choice of 
inscribing the “subscription” on side A was deliberate (and also was 
completed before yaipe Favas hépaAec was incised on the same side, which 
could be inferred also from the squeezing together of the first letters of that 
line) and that the inscription ends with 50€av éyév Gya8<a>v. 

133 See e.g. Hansen (1985, 231) (replying to Duhoux 1984): “the layout of 
the inscription is undoubtedly as maladroit as its execution, but there are 
some clues to the intended order of the lines”. 

134 With some differences, such as “HpaxAec Dubois, hépaxdec CEG; Fiv 
Dubois (on which see § 4); fF’ tv FH, CEG; a<y>a@<a>v FH, CEG (rectified 
in dya0<a>v in CEG2, p. 303). 

135 On the systematic application of this technique in the engraving of 
Cretan archaic laws on public building and temple walls, see in detail LSAG, 
p. 44 and Perlman (2002 and 2004) (cf. also Gagarin 1982, though arguing 
in somewhat different terms, i.e. that paragraphing performed the function 
of indicating the beginning of a separate enactment, as did asyndeton in 
later laws in Gortyn). Perlman also stresses the impressive decorative 
quality of the inscribed laws (e.g. the letters are usually large, deeply incised, 
and were probably painted with red ochre) and their organization, with each 
law situated on a single course of blocks in the wall and various punctuation 
marks serving to indicate the end of a text and to divide words and phrases. 
See LSAG, p. 50, on infrequent but unmistakable examples from Thessaly 
(LSAG, pp. 96-97 nos. 1-2 = DGE 603 and SEG 24 402) and East Ionia 
(and, as mentioned, the dedicated object from Metapontum discussed here). 
The latter example is the so-called “Chian rhetra”, ca. 575-550 BCE, 
engraved on the four sides (A-D) of a stele with side D reading, in the first 
line and running left to right, the conclusion of the text and, in the 
remaining three lines, an oath-formula, the first line of which (i.e. 1. 2 of side 
D) also runs from left to right, as does 1. 1 immediately above it, while Il. 3-4 
continue the boustrophedon alignment of the remaining sides of the 
inscription. 

136 “False boustrophedon” describes situations in which the letters of a line 


are engraved in reverse orientation with respect to the previous line so that 
the bottoms of the letters on one line abut the tops of the letters on the 
other. This arrangement was accordingly termed “Capovolto-Schrift” 
(basically a variation of the “Schlangenschrift”) by Zinn (1950-1951) (e.g. 
the stele IG V.1 720 = LSAG, pp. 193 and 200 no. 31, pl. 37, Sparta, 510-500 
BCE). 

137 Other inscriptions featuring “false boustrophedon” that appear to have 
been purposefully arranged in this manner in order to help the reader to 
locate the beginning of the text include the dedicatory epigram CEG 308 = 
ACADE 125 from Halae Aexonides, Attica, 500—480 BCE, and the legal code 
IC I xxvii 7 at Prinias, Crete, beginning of the 6th c. BCE (notably, as 
discussed above, Crete was a place in which techniques for facilitating 
reading of the inscriptions have been detected) as well as a few ostraka and 
dipinti (cf. Vanderpool 1970, fig. 24; LSAG, 49-50; Threatte 1980, 56). 

138 See e.g. Dubois (2002, 126) and already Hansen (1985, 232 n. 2): “it is 
fairly obvious from the illustrations (1) that both lines were planned 
simultaneously and (2) that the signature (1. 2) was incised before 1. 1. The 
very clear squeezing up of 1. 1 may in fact have made it less difficult for the 
reader to choose his point of departure”. 

139 See, for example, the funerary monument for Aristion signed by 
Aristokles (IG I3 1256, ca. 510 BCE), which reads the name of the deceased 
on a side different from the one bearing the signature of the artist and is at 
any rate written in letters larger than those of Aristion’s name, and the 
monument for Leanax of Samos, which reads, immediately under the 
funerary epigram, the signature of the artist Philergos, again in larger letters 
(CEG 52 = IG I3 1365, Athens, ca. 510 BCE). 

140 Hansen (1985, 232 n. 2) considers the “squeezing up” of the line 
reading xaipe Fava hépaxdec a hint regarding the point where the 
inscription begins. 

141 Dubois (2002, 127), but see LSAG, pp. 249-250 (cf. also below). 

142 As for the reversed ny (and merely as a supplementary speculation 
regarding possible ways to signal the beginning of this inscription), a 
comparable, though opposite technique (opposite in the sense that the goal 
was to demarcate the end of an inscription/word/sentence rather than the 
beginning), is the so-called “reversed-sigma”. This letter seems to have been 
used to indicate the end of a word or clause in a number of graffiti and 
ostraka (see Lang 1976, 16-19 and 1982, 82-83, also on the occurrence at 
the end of a word, and for the same reason, of the four-bar sigma instead of 
the unmarked three-bar sigma). On the other hand, there is no certain 
example of such usage on vases (cf. Immerwahr 1990, 158), and examples in 
stone inscriptions seem more likely to have been impromptu solutions (see 
Lang 1982, 82 e.g. on IG I3 620 = CEG 191 = ACADE 13, Athens, ca. 525 BCE 
[M]veo1a6éc kepaueve pe kal Avéoxidéc avé8exkev, where inverted sigmas at 
the end of both kepayevcs and Avdoxidéc indeed seem to isolate as two 


“units” the name and profession of Mnesiades — whereas the two sigmas in 
[M]véo1d6éc are engraved in the unmarked direction — on the one hand and 
the name of Avéoxidéc on the other, these being the two dedicators; see also 
IG I3 618 = CEG 195 = ACADE 17, Athens, ca. 520-510 BCE and IG I3 1196 = 
CEG 24, Athens, ca. 560-550 BCE, quoted respectively by Lang ibid. and 
Immerwahr (1990, 158)). It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
interpretation is not always unanimous (see e.g. the above-mentioned 
examples); further, the overall uncertainties regarding the execution of the 
present inscription (especially instances of letters cut “on the wrong side” 
while the rest of the line runs retrograde or left-to-right) make it difficult to 
draw definitive conclusions. 

143 See e.g. a legal text from Eretria dating to ca. 550-525 BCE UG XII 9. 
1273-4), two stelai from archaic Thessaly (ca. 550 BCE; the preserved four 
lines of the first one, found in the temple of Apollo at Korope, Magnesia, 
feature many letters turned on the “wrong” side) and the gravestele of 
Hermaios, Aigina (ca. 475-450? BCE), on which the inversion affects an 
entire line (see LSAG, pp. 49-50 and, respectively, pp. 84-85, 87 no. 9B; 
97-99 nos. 1-2; 190 and 113 no. 18; and 249-250 no. 16 referring to the 
present dedication by Nicomachos). 

144 See above n. 4 for parallels of dedicated objects probably related to the 
profession of the dedicator and dedications in which explicit mention is 
made of the profession. 

145 With regard to the question of possible, and only partly predictable, 
ways in which passersby might read inscriptions (especially vertical ones, in 
which ambiguity is inherent), there are examples of elegiacs that can be read 
in more than one sequence of lines (e.g. pentameter plus hexameter or vice 
versa). CEG 102, a funerary epigram from the Kerameikos, ca. 400 BCE, for 
example, is engraved on two sides of the stone with the relief of a loutrophos 
on the middle and each of the two elegiacs running from top to bottom in 
two lines of writing (1otvia [Z]mmppoovvn Bvyatep pEyado~@povoc Aisdc | 
mAcloTa O& TILIT}OAcC eVNOAELWOV Te Apetyv and KaAgidnuoc Meditevc 
KAeténpido év0ase Keitar | CiAoc natpi mov’ wv, pntlépl 6€ viv O]6v[vn)). 
Thus lines 3—4 can be read also as 4-3, i.e. a pentameter followed by a 
hexameter, or the whole epigram can be read in the sequence 4—3—2-1. The 
same interpretation has been recently proposed for the epigram of 
Theotimos, for which the one or the other of two versions has been chosen 
by different scholars, i.e. either ob KataoyU{i}vac mOAE0c KAEO EvO[A5e] 
Kei<o>ai | Atpayos evpvx<0>pov Oecoariai otépavov | teLXOV, 6 OcdtUE 
MevvAdov nai, obv dpioto<i>¢ | dvép<da>ow EAAnvov év Tavaypac medior 
(cf. CEG2 637 = CEG 118a; [Atrax no. 160) or (pentameter plus hexameter) 
avip<d>ow EAAnvov év Tavaypac nedioi | tebyov, 6 @edtIWs MevbAAov 
mai, ov dpiotoig | Atpayoc evpvxdpov Oecoadia otégavov | oUt 
KataloxU{i}vac mOAEoe KAEOg EvO[ASe] Ket<o>a1 (cf. Touchais 1984 and 
Bousquet 1988 no. 45; for the two versions see also SEG 54 560 and 54 


560[2]). Cassio [2018] recently stressed that both are possible, perhaps 
intentionally so, since the latter displays some faults but is acceptable with 
respect to both meter and meaning; moreover, the phenomenon has both 
literary (Theognis 421-424 W.; Dionysus “Chalcus” was apparently famous 
for the practice of having the pentameter before the hexameter, see 
Athenaeus 13.78 Kaibel quoting a Pythian oracle of the time of Phalaris of 
Agrigentum with the same structure, cf. also Dionysus Calch. fr. 1 W.) and 
epigraphic parallels, the latter, again, often associated with the ambiguity 
inherent in texts that were engraved vertically (cf. Ceccarelli 1996, 14-17 for 
epigraphic and literary comparanda). Asa consequence, both xatpe Favag 
hégpaxdgc 6 toi kepapeve be avebexe / 50c be F’ iv GvO po" mtoig S0fav ExEV 
ayab<a>v / Nuxopaxos uw émo€ and Nixopaxog Ww énde / xalpe Favags 
hépakAgc 6 toi Kepapevds pw’ AvébEKe / 0c Ge F’ iv GvOpo" moc S0fav ExEV 
aya8<a>v and also, for example, Ni-KOuayoc pw émdoe S0c¢ 6é F’ iv 
avOpo noc (pent.) / S6Fav éxev Aya0<a>v 6 toi kepapiede pW’ dvéOExe (hex.) 
/ xaipe Fava’ hépdaxAge would give an acceptable sense and be “passable” — 
notwithstanding some faults or less expected features, i.e. the fact that the 
metrical shape would be a pentameter and a hexameter with enjambement 
between 80c é Fiv GvOpo morc and Sdzav éxyev Gya8<a>v (which come to 
be surprisingly separate), an appendix extra metrum (i.e. yalpe Favag 
hépaxase; for parallels see epigrams with one or more excess feet, CEG 195 
= ACADE 17; CEG 217 = ACADE 38; CEG 38, and epigrams with one or 
more words added extra metrum — e.g. CEG 405 with Sexatnv extra 
metrum, CEG 206 = ACADE 28 with dnapyév extra metrum; cf. also CEG 
47; CEG 407), and the brevis in longo (i.e. an example of metrical license 
such as that alluded to earlier of the final syllable of hépaxAec in the 
abovementioned versions in which Nixouayxos pw’ E0€ is read before or after 
the anathematic epigram; that situation here would not apply to hépaxAgc 
but to 6; otherwise, 6 might be the “Doric” w for Wc; such a reading, 
however, seems unlikely, especially since 6 toi is paralleled in Homer). In 
this context, the interpretation of Nixouayoc w’ Em0€ as a dactylic sequence 
has the advantage of ensuring that the text gives good sense regardless of its 
relationship with the rest of the epigram. Of course, I am not arguing that 
the text was originally conceived, let alone that it should be printed, in this 
way (quite the opposite, as has been seen). Rather, I am suggesting that the 
text was designed so that it would give good sense irrespective of the 
sequence in which the lines are read while at the same time emphasizing the 
declaration Nuxopayoc pw Ede: Incidentally, it is well known that in later 
times ambiguity in the direction of the lines was purposefully exploited in 
literary games that feature visual-textual interplay, i.e. technopaegnia, 
palindromes, riddles etc. 

146 See above n. 4. 

147 Examples include [— —] dvé0éKke Tot<e>16d<fF>0<v>1 Fdva<K>T 
avtond<e>10 IG IV 222, Corinth 7th c. BCE and [tav]6e Aixov Ati S6pov az’ 


[lagvebeke adtdoe *lsles[tav yap] éxet copiav (IED 66 = CEG 387, 
Olympia, ca. 500 BCE). 

148 Cf. also motwa, tl6v aya8dv, T6|1 ob 66¢ APBoviiav’ CEG 268 = 
ACADE 85, Attica, ca. 480-470 BCE; d]oigs aya0a CEG 308 = ACADE 125, 
Attica, 500-480 BCE; i601 yapifettav dpoiBlav] at CEG 326, Boeotia, 
700-675 c. BCE, 50[c xa]lpieoav duno1fav CEG 360, Corinth, 510-500 BCE. 
149 More precisely, in the latter case, more than one; there is Hechestrotos, 
who made the tile, and two others, whose names are not preserved on the 
tile, who sent the dedicated tile to the sanctuary of Apollo. 

150 [Pseudo-]Arch. 324.1-2 W. triyvedAa KaddAivixe yaipe dvag ‘Hparerc, / 
avtoc te kaidAaog, aiyunta dbo. 


151 Wilamowitz (1913, 259 n. 4). 

152 See also Theogn. 571-572 on the “good reputation” 60a pév 
avOp@o101 KakOv Leya, tetpa &’ Apiotov: / moAAO! Aeipntor Sofav Exove’ 
ayabdav; cf. Alc. 72.12 (ob 6 teabtac ExyeyOvwev exynic / Tav SdEav olav 
Gvbpec EAevOepo1 EoAwv Eovtec EKTOKTIWV...). 

153 On the values of 6ABov and S0éa, especially in Solon (there possibly 
reflecting the esteem in which an individual is held and is thereby an 
obvious consideration for a politician like Solon concerned with the well- 
being of his constituents) and parallels for 60&a éyew, as in the passages 
quoted above in footnote 33, see the discussion in Noussia-Fantuzzi (2010, 
15-17; 145-146), with previous bibliography. 

154 The meaning of 50&a, both at Solon 13.4 W. and in the present 
dedication, would be ‘acceptance’ rather than ‘(good) repute’, which is the 
more frequent meaning, and/or ‘expectation’, the meaning in the rare 
instances of the word in Homer (Wachter 2002, 508-509). 

155 Both the strong tendency in epigrams to adapt literary echoes to local 
phonetics (of which Wachter is of course well aware) and the epigram’s 
various orthographic uncertainties (such as the simple omission of a letter) 
discourage the reading dya8nv, which is a too-difficult sort of lectio 
difficilior. On 60a as ‘good repute’ (comparable, in a different context, to 
Homeric kAéoc — a fact that also explains the rarity of Homeric 60a in this 
sense) or, better, as ‘the reputation of being an vip ayaboc’ and such 
parallels of 0&a éyew as Theogn. 571-572, Tyrt. 13 W., and Alc. 72.2 quoted 
above (n. 28), see Noussia-Fantuzzi (2010, 145-146). 

156 Note that, in this instance, [w] also prevents hiatus. 

157 Admittedly a restoration, but one supported by nearly every editor, the 
exception being Wachter, as just seen. 

158 To the examples that Dubois cites (Fvy, i.e. Flv aUté1 in IC IV 51.9 and 
Fiv, ie. Flv avt61 in IC IV 72, col. II 40) may be added Hesiodic iv 8’ avtGn 
(fr. 245 M.-W.), €iv, tiv: €uiv is found in literary texts (Epich. fr. 97.9 K.-A.; 
cf. also frr. 246.1 and 250 K.-A.; Sophr. fr. 96 K.-A.; Ar. Av. 928, 930; Ach. 
733; Theocr. 2.144, 156, 3.3 etc.; Callim. Hymn 6.116) and an inscription 
from Rhodes (DGE 276a, 5th c. BCE); tiv is found in Pindar (e.g. OI. 5.7, 
Pyth. 1.28); Bacchyl. 4.14; Alem. fr. 60.1 PMG; Cor. fr. 663 PMG; doubtful at 
Ar. Av. 930; frequently in Theocritus. By contrast, the 3rd pers. is found 
only twice in Pindar and the Hesiodic fragment iv 6’ aUtd) at fr. 245 M.-W. 
(from the Catalogue of Women, which reflects the interests of areas of 
Northcentral Greece); Fiv, Ftv are found in inscriptions (mentioned above), 
and other forms are known only from Apollonius Dyscolus’ De 
pronominibus, e.g. €uivn, tivn, given as Tarentine and used by Rinthon in 
Ap. Dysc. GG 2.1.1, 81.20 Schneider. And finally also giv is to be added to 
this list: the pronoun is found in Corinna fr. 662 PMG, which, together with 
€o0c at Corinna fr. 681 PMG, should be interpreted as “Boeotisms of West 
Greek origin” since they exhibit proper West Greek endings alongside the 


“strong stem” (West 1988; cf. Kaczko 2019, 9 n. 32 and passim). The latter 
form corresponds to the one printed by Wachter (2002), who argues that 
the pronoun in Nichomachos’ dedication should be read as Eft, i.e. 5° EFiv 
(rather than 6¢ Ftv), to begin with because of a change in the direction of the 
writing (which would hint at a change in syllabification) and because an 
orthotonic pronoun (such as éfiv) rather than a clitic would be more 
appropriate in this inscription. It must be said however that, even in the 
scenario in which a dative of the pronoun (rather than 6é F’ iv) is to be 
reconstructed, which is far from being certain, the changes in direction in 
vertical inscriptions featuring retrograde and boustrophedon writing are 
frequent in contexts unconnected with syllabification (see above §§ 2-3) 
and that the personal pronoun Eiv is exceedingly rare (being found only in 
Corinna, see above), as are personal pronouns on the stem €€- generally. Of 
course, €Fiv remains possible, but the rarity of pronouns in €é€- leaves no 
compelling reason to read éiv. As for the argument that an orthotonic €fiv 
would be more appropriate in the text, in reality both a clitic (note also that 
the pronoun in this epigram occupies the preferred position for clitics, i.e. 
the “second position” of the sentence) and an orthotonic would work; at any 
rate, both forms of the 3rd pers. pronoun, i.e. Flv and Fiv seem to be attested 
(for orthotonic personal pronouns in -vw vs. -o1 mostly enclitic, cf. also Buck 
1955, 98); this being the case, de Fiv would be appropriate even should an 
orthotonic form of the pronoun be required in the epigram — so, again, there 
is no compelling reason to change it to €Fiv. 

159 Specifically in Crete, see Thumb/Kieckers (1923, 149); Schwyzer (1950, 
454-455); Buck (1955, 23) (who interprets iv as < €v in the present 
inscription). 

160 Crespo (2014, 57-68). 

161 Dubois (1986, vol. 2, 98). 

162 L. Dubois refers to a bull-hunting ritual, see note 1768, quoting the 
following: tov taUpov me-peipdKovtec (Schwyzer, DGE 596, Larissa, Hell.) 
see Bull. ép. in REG 1984, n° 222. 

163 Souda, s.v. AUKkoc : the Bov-8Upac form of the surname is probably best 
explained as an iotacized variant of Bov-8npac. 

164 For the name BoU§owoc, see IG IX 2 234, 136 (Pharsale, 3rd BC). 
Around twenty men are called either BovOnhpac or BovOnpoc, between the 
4th and the ist c. BC. The former is mainly documented in Central Greece 
and the latter only in Attica and the colonial Ionian area, see LGPN 
Database Search, BovOnp*. 

165 Proclus, In primum Euclidis elementum..., 426, L. 8. The option of a 
second element formed from 0 Oic, O@tvdc ‘heap, sand-banks’, hence ‘the 
dune of the ox’, seems to be excluded. Firstly, this is because it would 
resemble a toponym (which may have then gone on to become an 
anthroponym); secondly, the base only seems to appear in the female names 
Axpo-@iv10v (Corinth, 5th c. BC) and AxpwOic (Panticapee, 4th c. BC). 


166 Iambl., De vita Pythagorica, 36. 267, 6 (Bob8o0c, Eod80c ? Diels, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 33): an argument in favor of the reading 
Bot8oc would be that the follower of Pythagoras from Crotone might have 
had what was a nickname for Pythagoras himself: ‘BovOUtne. In this case, 
Bobd8o0c would be a hypocoristic form. A gloss from Hesychius also reveals 
the proverbial silliness of a Pythionic homonym for BotOo0c amepipoita: 
napowia éni tv evnOGdv Kai ma-yuppdvwv, and BovSov twwoc 
wetevexOeioa tod Mv81a viknoavtosc, 6v Avaypdgei Kai Apioto-téAng (fr. 
616 R.) veviknkOta (Cratin. fr. 262 K.-A.). 

167 See Vottéro (1993, 361 et 376 [< -8o0ivac]). However, the first editors G.- 
J. and M.-J. Te Riele (BCH 99, 1975, 83 et n. 40) suggested -O1vac as an 
anomalous variant for -@owac noting that -Qewac (< Oeivetv ‘strike’) was 
impossible in Boeotian, where *gwv* en- > ev-. As a parallel to BwOivac, the 
editors suggested the Theban female name, Ev@evixa (4th c. BC), possibly 
related to the adjective eVOnvijc/evOevic and linked to the root *dhé- ‘suck’. 
However, they did not make any proposals regarding Bo-. 

168 On the month name Bovuxdtiog, see Triimpy (1997, 244 and § 110); on 
its etymology, see Egetmeyer (2010, 313-315) (cf. Ved. go-Satam ‘one 
hundred cows’ and Gr. éxatouBn), pace Chantraine, DELG, s.v. Botc: “mois 
ou l’on tue les boeufs, janvier, Delphes etc. cf. katva”. 

169 See the corresponding noun Bo(f)-id1ov, not Bobdiov, that Phrynicos 
(Eclogae 61) condemns — Noidiov kai Boidiov dpyata Kai SOKma, ovxi 
vovdiov Kai Bovséiov — and that is analogical (see Szemerényi 1964, 47-49, 
for whom BoF()Siov > Bovsiov with /w/ vocalized into /u/, and Alonso 
Déniz (2012, 22). It was also converted into another form of the female 
name Bouiéiov, documented in Anthology (AP 7.169.7). Cf. the Byzantine 
form Bovidéiov of the noun, as many phonetic and rhythmic variations aimed 
to ensure an initial dactyl. 

170 See Bo(F)-i61ov again. 

171 Hesychius also reveals a synonymous form Boo-Bookds (s. v. BouKOAog), 
which, as we will see, is probably not ancient. 

172 See Blinkenberg (1941, n° 583, 585-588, 5th BC, and then n° 612, 1. 3- 
4, ca 350-300 BC., respectively). 

173 Most of the Boo- compounds are not attested earlier than the Imperial 
Period: see, in the DGEsp, Bo6d-yAnvoc ‘having pupils as big as an ox’s’ 
(Nonn.), Boo-6untrp ‘ox tamer’ (Q.S.), etc. The most ancient form is Boo- 
cbylov (LXX, Sirac. 26.7, whose Greek version has been dated back to 130 
BC). 

174 Another possible candidate would be *BoUuaotog ‘having cow nipples’ 
— see the plant name Bov-paotog (pap., 3rd c. BC), also known as Bov- 
udupa (Varr., RR 2.5.4). 

175 Respectively IG V 2 389, L. 15 and Thiir-Taeuber, IPArk14, L. 15, 18 and 
23. On Bov-odc see the linguistic commentary in Dubois, RDA 1, § 31, p. 76, 
and, on the second element of this compound, see Dubois (2014, 603-608, 


on the port tax vatoooc). On *Bovupdyipoc, see Bechtel, KOS 12, and cf. 
yooxo-payerpoc, PapOxy. 1764, 6, 3rd CE. 

176 Clackson-Carbon (2016, 119-158). 

177 Chantraine, loc. cit.; Beekes, EDG, s.v. 

178 Vottéro (1997, 139) discusses the issue of the Bw-/Bovu- variation in the 
dialect but he provides no explanation. The other forms that he associates 
with Bovukdtioc (without mentioning BwOivac) are not necessarily 
etymologically linked. In Evpvu-Bwtd6ac, the second element is in fact 
linked to BOokw; and Bogac (IG VII 620, 5th c. BC) and Bwxidac, 3rd c. BC, 
in which he sees truncations of BovKdAog (Vottéro 1993, 366), could have 
other etymologies: Bax - Botavng elSoc, Hsch. (see the names B&xug et 
B@yus, in Western Greece, but from the Imperial Period), maybe non-Greek 
(see Grassi 2012, 175, Boxavaioc: BQQ, Aram. buqa' ‘bouteille’?), or B@ka: 
OUwvov (Epicharm, fr. 53, 1 K.-A.). Let us nevertheless highlight, in the same 
direction as Vottéro, a third gloss in Hesychius: Bovxatoc BouKdAoc. Ot 6& 
Bepiotiis (Théocr. 10, 1), of which our Bégac could represent a truncation. 
179 Vottéro (1997, respectively: 138 (/ou/), 156 (/u:/) and 176 (/u/ 
spellings). 

180 It goes without saying that the passive aorist participle Bow8eic 
‘transformed into an ox’ only attested in Eustathius (70.28) has even less to 
do with our Bo@ic: had it been converted into a name, like =taQeic, 
Aya(o)@eic, its Arcadian form would have been in this period: *Bod0éc. 

181 Buck (1955, § 44.2). 

182 The same analogy was postulated by Lane (2016, 99-102, and n. 91), 
who interprets Myc. po-te-re-we (PY Fn 187.14) as “probably an éu- 
derivative of /bothros/ (< *bted*H2-)”, followed by Piquero Rodriguez 
(2019, 143, s.v. BOOpoc). 

183 Lamberterie (1990, 136-145); Szemerényi (1960, 211-216). 

184 Vey (1955, 80-105, quoted by Lamberterie, 139). 

185 Lamberterie, ibid. 

186 Bader (1970, 7-63: pemo/pema at Pylos, arepazoo/arepozoo at Pylos 
etc). 

187 L. Dubois, RDA 1, 39. 

188 40-42. 

189 42-43. 

190 Herodian, [epi madv, vol. 3, 2, 383, 1. 15. 

191 For BoévAog, see Dana (2014, 64). 

192 Minon (2015, 275-304). 

193 This work is part of the research project FFI2017-82590-C2-2-P. I 
would like to thank Sandra Cruz and Violeta Gomis for the fruitful 
reflections shared regarding the nature of graffiti in the Greco-Roman world 
compared to graffiti in the contemporary world. Lola Pons addresses the 
ephemeral nature of some words, graphic works, literary texts or songs in a 
very illustrative and endearing entry of her blog, “Expediente Luisito 


Hompanera”, at https://nosolodeyod.blogspot.com/2019/04/expediente- 
luisito-hompanera.html (14/05/2019). 

194 Many of Olivier Masson’s articles compiled by his disciples in three 
volumes (OGS I, II, III) show the important contribution of Greek names to 
the (lost) vocabulary of Ancient Greek. 

195 It is not easy to provide a definition covering any use of graffiti in 
ancient times, cf. Baird/Taylor (2011, 3-17), for a deep discussion 
demonstrating the complexity of the topic. 

196 This is evident in our days and very possible in some cases of ancient 
Greece or Pompeii. 

197 The Greek graffiti of Pompeii are a very illustrative sample. 

198 Whatsapp and Twitter (of strongly private nature) are not the first 
examples in the history of mankind in which something is written as spoken, 
despite John McWhorter, TED2013, https://www.ted.com/talks/ 
john_mewhorter_txtng_is_ killing language jk ? language = en 
(06/09/2019). Some graffiti are, undoubtedly, the first precedent. 

199 All listed features defining graffiti also belong to the writing of these 
new support materials. Relaxation in the use of spelling conventions is 
inherent in Whatsapp and Twitter. Recently the Royal Academy of the 
Spanish Language recommended specific rules probably incompatible with 
the intrinsic nature (private and unofficial) of these support materials, cf. 
Elena Alvarez Mellado, “Baia baia. The spelling irreverence of the meme”, 
at: https://www.eldiario.es/zona-critica/Baia-baia-irreverencia-ortografica- 
meme_6_840675939.html (14/05/2019). 

200 No one can overlook, therefore, the contribution of the language of 
graffiti to studies dealing with the relations and interactions between Greek 
and Latin in bilingual scenarios. However, this fact is not always considered; 
for the latter situation, cf. the excellent work by Fedriani/Napoli (2018), in 
which Greek graffiti in a Roman society such as Pompeii are not taken into 
consideration. 


201 Most Greek graffiti are engraved in gymnasia, in sanctuaries or in the 
agora (in ceramic fragments), in administrative buildings of the city, cf. 
those found in Delos, Nymphaion, Ephesus, Izmir, Pella, Dura-Europos or 
Aphrodisias (see Chaniotis 2019). The same applies to those who come from 
mainland Greece, cf. Themos (2014). There are other graffiti of the same 
type in the island of Thasos, acclamations in which KaAodc presupposes its 
erotic nature, cf. Coulié (1988, 445): “The practice of pederastic acclamation 
engraved in marble is well attested at Thasos in the city itself as in other 
points of the territory”. 

202 All references in the examples follow the editors of these texts’ number 
scheme. 

203 Garlan (1982). 

204 The map of the island provided by Brunet (2007) (cf. Figure 4) is very 
telling. The beach of Kalami is not accessed by a road. There are some 
isolated farms further inland, as well as some workshops. 

205 There are more towers in the south coast, as well as in the northeast of 
the island, cf. Figure 4. 

206 Garlan (1982, 19). 

207 Coulié (1988, 451-452): “why not think of jokes from stonecutters?”. 
208 A possible explanation combining the suggestions by the editors and 
that by Taylor can be the statement by Chaniotis (2011, 193) to the effect 
that “a substantial part of the population (including members of the elite) 
were involved in the carving of stone, as sculptors and masons” (emphasis 
added). 

209 Dunst (1974) (= IG XII 6, 1213). 

210 Garlan (1982, 12-13). 

211 The Parian alphabet was used in the island until the end of the 5th 
century, around 444-445 BCE, cf. Pouilloux (1954, 28). 

212 Cf. Chaniotis (2011, 198): “Were the markers of graffiti being watched 
(and knew it)? Were they marking graffiti secretly in the night [...] or for an 
audience, which watched and responded?” 

213 The presence of possible Atticisms in the island from an early age 
cannot be dismissed, cf. the gen. Ppaoinpis0 IG XII 8, 683, 4th. BCE (cf. 
Pouilloux 1954, 453). 

214 The editors mention the term in Aleman and Hesychius (Garlan/ 
Masson 1982, 17-18), which would refer to the radiance of the face and to its 
beauty; cf. Mod. Gk. ypvoé pov, but the use of the noun for silver is 
unknown as a term of endearment. 

215 The vast majority of the 101 examples included in the LGPN come from 
Ionic areas, with 17 of them coming from Thasos. 

216 It is always risky to attribute some Greek proper names to slaves. In this 
sense, Taylor’s statement (2011, 101), according to which Xawoiwv would be 
such a case, cannot be sure. 

217 Examples are listed from highest to lowest scale in LGPN. 


218 In Samos at least since the 6th century BCE, TittuBdc (see Curbera 
2006, 5). Hpac presents the same form within our corpus. See ultimately 
the study of Dubois (2017). 

219 Cf. DELG and DGE s.v. naiw. 

220 Thasos has provided us with important lists of magistrates and theoroi 
from archaic times onwards which are indispensable for setting the 
chronology of their inscriptions. 

221 The originality of some of the proper names is evident in examples such 
as ®paoinpidns or Augnpidns, attested only in Thasos, in Delos and the 
metropolis, Paros. 

222 Many proper names are in origin nicknames, which are only attested in 
graffiti, cf. Themos (2014) and Langdon (2016). 

223 This is how Masson understands it, citing the only two examples 
already mentioned in Bechtel (HPN 571). The number of examples has not 
increased since then. 

224 Cf. DELG and EDG, s.v. See also M.W. Edwards, The Iliad: A 
Commentary, vol. V (1991, 194), comment ad 18.410 (with reference also to 
vol. VI by Richardson and comment ad 21.395). 

225 Homer, The Iliad with an English Translation by A.T. Murray, London 
1924. Emilio Crespo translates as follows: Il. 21.395 ,,¢épor qué otra vez, 
mosca de perro, enzarzas a los dioses en rifia con descarada osadia?*; II. 
18.410 ,y levantd su resoplante mole del cepo del yunque cojeando“. His 
Iliada, published in the Classical Library Gredos, is the baseline translation 
in Spanish. 

226 There are two other glosses in which the term is defined as ‘insatiable’: 
Gntor Akopeotol, AAAnOTOI Mapa tiv tTpog~ryy, and as a kind of variant of 
‘large’, Gntov- noAv. ABAaBEec. oi SE Opry, although in the latter case, the 
context is unclear. 

227 Cf. DELG and EDG. 

228 Dunst (1974, 132). 

229 Curbera (2006, 6), “we will probably... never know how the young 
Mvoxevtng earned his nickname, but comparison with Bovkévtne, 
Tavpoxkeévtns points to something scurrilous”. 

230 The metaphor of the mouse to designate the arm muscle is present in 
other Indo-European languages, starting with Latin musculus itself. This is 
also the case in Old Norse mts, in Old High German mus, in Armenian 
mukn, and Old Slavic mySvca. I would like to thank I. Andrés Alba for the 
references. The metaphors seem to have emerged independently in these 
languages, as per Chantraine’s and Beekes’ etymological dictionaries of 
Greek language. In Old Spanish it was again reproduced, cf. Covarrubias s.v. 
morecillo, derived from mur: “son ciertos pedacos de carne en forma de 
rollos repartidos por los bracos ... Llamaronse assi por la semejanca que 
tienen a los ratoncitos...”, that is, “they are certain pieces of meat in form of 
rolls distributed over the arms... They were called like this for their 


resemblance to little mice...”. 

231 The adjective utvwdn¢ has also this double meaning, ‘like a mouse’, but 
also ‘muscular, cf. LSJ s.v. 

232 Hsch. Hu@v- (e) ps THIS XEUPOS, TOU Bpaxtovos; uvd@vec: whee, pAsBec Kat 
ai ovveotpapmevatl odpKec Kal TMEMVKVOHEVAL 1 Bpaxioves. 

233 In Modern Greek unpatodc, umpatodpac and umpatowpevos, that is, 
‘thick-armed’, reflect the same idea. 

234 Cf. Bernabé (2016, 531), with bibliography. 

235 DMic. s. v. 

236 DMics. v. 

237 Killen (1999, 340f.), following a suggestion by John Chadwick. 

238 Cf. PY Vn 1341.4 to-ka-te-ri-ja ki-wa-ra /stokhastéria skiwra/ 
‘wickerwork for making targets’, cf. otoyaceoO@ai ‘shoot at’, Killen (1999, 
350). 

239 Killen (1999, 350). 

240 Cf. PY Wr 1480 WA | pa-ta-jo | do-ka-ma. Cf. also Spayypai, 
Spayywaw, SEG 24.361.6, 26, 28, Thespiae, 395/4 BC. Cf. Bernabé (2016, 
541) (impugnature’), with further references. 

241 Ruigh (1967, 111). 

242 “It is the plural dative e@innoic of the word éutnos, attested as an 
adjective in the first millennium with the meaning of ‘equestrian’. In our Fq 
tablets, this is clearly a substantivized adjective, in this case ‘the one who 
rides a horse, the rider”. TFC I 211. On the compound, cf. Waanders (2007, 
23). 

243 Cf. Ruijgh (1967, 243), Bernabé (2016, 537). 

244 TFC I 377 (index). 

245 Waanders (2007, 33). 

246 Already Lejeune (1958, 302); for a state of the matter see DMic. s. u. 
and later Bernabé-Lujan (2006, 93), Waanders (2007, 33); Melena (2014, 
36). 

247 Cf. DMic. s. u. with relevant bibliography. Cf. Garcia Ramon (2016, 
222) (l’assimilazione regressiva /-kk’VphVCgw- / > /-ppVp"VCg~-/), but 
239 (per dissimilazzione). 

248 aq’ innouwv Il. 5.13; ag’ tanov II. 5.19; ka®’ tamov II. 5.111; €& itaov IL. 
5.163-164; immowv émi-Bnoopuevoc II. 5.46. 

249 Melena (2014, 15 n. 29). 

250 Cf. DMic, s. v. i-ku-wo-i-pi: ‘caso oblicuo en -@i, perteneciente a un 
tema en *-0i-, sin interpr. gr. satisfactoria’, and Piquero (2019, s. v.) ‘su 
significado es muy dudoso’. 


251 Melena (2014, 40). 

252 DMic. (s. v.); Piquero (2019, Ss. v.). 

253 Beekes (2010, 597). 

254 Kloekhorst (2008, 10). 

255 Hitt. ANSE.KUR.RA-us. -un, Luw. ANSE.KUR.RA-us. 

256 Tar. ixxoc, EM 474.12; cf. also Macedonian Tkxotac SEG 36, 626, 13. 
Cf. Lejeune (1972, § 72 n. 1). 

257 Scholars who consider that the Mycenaean form had no initial 
aspiration are, among others, Del Freo (2001, 82); Bernabé/Lujan (2006, 
87); Waanders (2007, 23); Duhoux (2008, 255); Ruijgh (2011, 270); 
Jiménez Delgado (2014.12.19) (with criticism of the reconstruction 
proposed by Bichlmeier [2014, 57]). 

258 Perpillou (2004, 175). 

259 Garcia Ramon (2016, 218, 220, 228). 

260 Lejeune (1972, 83); cf. also, among many others, Bernabé-Lujan (2006, 
87 and 92), Beekes (2010, s. v.) Del Freo (2016, 141); Garcia Ramon (2016, 
220) (although he raises kkw as a possibility). 

261 Melena (2014, 15 n. 29). 

262 Lejeune (1972, 80-81). 

263 Morgenstierne (1927, 38) compared Pashto lardm with Pashto larama 
‘nettlerash, urticaria’ and further Lahndi lar ‘sting, bite’. Ormuri laram 
‘scorpion’ (Morgenstierne 1938, 49*) and Tirahi lardm ‘scorpion’ (Fussman 
1972, 32) are borrowed from Pashto. 

264 Cf. Persian gul ‘rose’ < Iranian *urda- (Beekes 2010, 1289-1290). 

265 Only naming constructions involving personal names are discussed 
here; toponyms are not considered. 

266 The English versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey are the translations 
of A.T. Murray for the Loeb series. Occasionally, however, these have been 
changed slightly to emphasize specific meanings. 

267 See La Roche (1861, 22 and 243); Romagno (2017, 68). See also LfGrE 
Bd. 2, 668, line 6, s. v. €m@vup(oc). 

268 See also Hom., Od. 15.256—257 cited above. 

269 This construction is called by Hahn “partitive apposition”. I prefer to 
avoid this term because prototypical partitive constructions require the 
plural of the owner, while I refer to the same phenomenon as case attraction 
in a possessive construction. These two constructions have frequently been 
confused by scholars. The need to distinguish between partitive apposition 
and case attraction in possessive noun phrases is stressed by Jacquinod 
(1989, 9-10). 

270 Such short nominal sentences are also documented in Indo-Iranian 
languages; see Foy (1901); Hoffmann (1956); Dunkel (1982). 

271 Formulas from the language of folk-tales such as “once upon a time 
there was a man, and his name was ...” can be compared. 

272 See the similar construction in Hymn. Hom. Ap. 372-374: ol 6€ dvaxta 


/ TlvG1ov aykadréovow Ex@vupov, obveca Ket6i / avtob moe TEAWP LEVOG 
O&€0c¢ “HeAtoio ‘And men call the lord Apollo by another name, Pythian; 
because on that spot the power of piercing Helios made the monster rot 
away’. 

273 See Jacquinod (1989, 141). The analysis offered by Chantraine is not 
illuminating; with regard to ézixAnov he says: “s’emploie avec une valeur 
adverbiale” (Chantraine 1953, 48). In Hom., JI. 16.177 the form éxixAnoww 
does not mean ‘with name’, but something like ‘nominally’. Moreover, it is 
independent of the verbs kaAéw and KikAroKa, as there is not an explicit 
naming construction. 

274 See the identical formulation in ‘Apxtov 0’, fv Kai Guagav énikAnow 
Kadgeovow (Hom., Od. 5.273). 

275 See also Hom., Il. 1.403; Hom., Il. 4.474-477; Hom., Od. 9.366—-367 
(cited above). 

276 In fact, the 6voua-construction is identical to the construction that is 
generally considered to have been the original naming-expression in Indo- 
European; see Pinault (1982). 

277 In the émixAnovw-construction a figura etymologica comes into play. 
278 Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitdt: Besonders des 9.-12. 
Jahrhunderts (Denkschriften/ Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse) Vienna, 1994-2017. 

279 “The ILNE encompasses the period from the early 19th century onward. 
Its approach is historical, that is it endeavors to connect linguistic forms and 
meanings with the historical development of Greek, and to document this 
uninterrupted continuity.” The new (6th) volume of the ILNE edited by 
Christina Bassea-Bezantakou, has been radically revised and modernized, 
according to the recent “Kavoviopoc Luvtagews tov Iotopikov Askixov ths 
Néacg EAAnviknsg Tig Te Kotv@co opWovupévng Kat Tov 61WpATwV”, 
Agiixoypagixov AeAtiov 26 (2011-2012). 

280 Volume 22 (ovveraipvw-téwe) is ready for printing. 

281 Compilation: Katerina Mytoula, Revision & final editing: Penelope 
Mavrommatidou. 

282 The present writer is not ready to suggest an explanation of the 
grammatical phenomenon behind the transition from the quantitative to 
qualitative usages of the adverb aoAAd. For that, much fuller evidence is 
needed, with recourse to the Cambridge Grammar of Medieval and Early 
Modern Greek Language. 

283 Quotations are given here in (mostly) abbreviated form. 

284 Even some questionable distinctions are recorded here (under [g]: 
TOAAG = ‘OAL KaAG’, where the meaning ‘0A Kad’ probably derives from 
the umépkaAa of the passage, i.e. TOAAG = umep + KAAQ): 

NITOV AVOPWIOG...YPALHATIKOG KAAELKIAPNS, AOYLOTATOG 

THV TOVPKIKNV THV YAWOOAV NOAA Kal UIEPKaAa THv NEEevpev, 

‘he was a man of letters ... well versed in grammar, most learned 


he knew the Turkish language well and more than well’. 

285 The construction of m0AAqa results in a compound word. 

286 Compilation by G. Poimenidis, revision and final editing by Katerina 
Mytoula. 

287 It should be noted here that the distance between pain as exertion/toil 
(i.e., hard labor) and actual physical pain had already been traversed in 
antiquity, indeed as early as the Iliad. 

288 ‘to pass away, die’; 11 ‘to develop into’; 12 ‘to be produced, result’. 

289 Either by assimilation /d...n/ > /n...n/ or by analogical transfer of v- in 
an original paradigm *6vvao, (6)vatat. 

290 The Germanic forms, Goth. taujan etc., might, however, go back to the 
u-variant of *deh,- ‘give’ (LIV2107, Lat. duim ‘I would give’, etc.), adj. *dohs- 
u- ‘giving’ (type Gk. moAvc) > *ta(u- > *tauija-. Cf. Goth. akran taujan 
‘kapm0v motetv’ (Mk 7.19, Lk 6.43, 8.8), akrana goda gatauip Mk 7.17 like 
Greek kapm0v @épetv. 

291 Cf. EWAia I.739, Frisk (1960-1972, I.424), Chantraine (2009, 288): 
“Malgré les efforts des éty-mologistes (cf. Frisk s.u.), un lien sémantique 
satisfaisant n’est pas établi entre les deux groupes”. An original identity of 
*deuh.- ‘put together’ and *deuh,-/dueh.- ‘extend, stretch’ might be 
conceivable under the assumption of a semantic shift from ‘be/make long 
lasting’ > ‘be/make firm’ (> ‘(make) fit’) as in Lat. durus ‘hard’ beside Ved. 
durd- ‘far’, cf. also Goth. tulgus ‘firm’ and tulgjan ‘make firm’ beside Gk. 
SoArxoc ‘long’ etc. (cf. Kroonen 2013, 525). Goth. taujan might then derive 
from an adj. *douhzo- ‘long lasting’ (R. Ginevra p.c.), if not from *dehz-u- 
‘give’ (cf. n. 2). 

292 Cf. EWAia 1.739. 

293 Cf. Turner (1962-1985, nos. 6492, 6495). 

294 Cf. recently Covini (2016). Note also the semantic range of ME/NE 
strike ‘make one’s way, go; stroke; hit’. 

295 Further instances: Hom., II. 1.393, 14.196, 18.427, 21.192, Hom., Od. 
4.387, 5.90, 16.238, 16.256. 

296 Cf. also Hom., II. 18.464, Hom., Od. 9.523, 21.402. 

297 Cf. Janko (1982), Janko (2007). 

298 Cf. also Hom., Od. 10.306: Oeoi 6é te navta Sbvavtai, 14.445: Sbvatar 
yap amavta. 

299 Cf. the same or similar verse-endings in Hom., Od. 4.826, 16.208: 
Svvatai yap ‘she has the power’ (Pallas Athene) and Hom., Od. 5.25: 
dvvaoai yap. 

300 Cf. also Hom., Od. 11.414: p€ya Svvayévoi. There is a nereid called 
Avvauévn in Hom., Il. 18.43 (Amtw te Tpwtw te PEpovod te Avvapevn te = 
Hes., Th. 248), but this catalogue of Nereus’ daughters is probably a later 
interpolation, cf. e.g. Edwards (1991, 145) and Coray (2016, 33). The overall 
use of SUvayai as outlined above may be another argument for the late 
character of these lines. The name seems to be restricted to epic poetry, it is 


not listed in the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names  (http:// 
www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/, accessed 18.7.2019). 


301 Counting by online corpora: iWeb corpus (14 billion word web corpus, 
https://www.english-corpora.org/iweb/, accessed 15.7.2019): can 
55.412.781 vs can’t 1.475.761, can not 1.308.942, DWDS (https:// 
www.dwds.de/, accessed 15.7.2019), date range: 1945-2015, German 
newspaper corpus: ca. 3000 per million tokens for kann vs 60 for kann 
nicht. 

302 Cf. Bybee/Perkins/Pagliuca (1994, 9). 

303 Heine/Kuteva (2004, 45f., 143f., 186). 

304 Snell (1979, IT.355f.). 

305 LSJ quote Th. 6.40 Aoyous [...] Wo Epya Suvaylévouc “words that are as 
good as deeds” (as printed also in the OCT edition of Jones and Powell), but 
there is a v.l. BovAopevouc in C (Laurentianus LXIX 2, 10th c.; preferred in 
the Loeb text): abt) 6’ é@’ avtijc oxonotoa toUc te Adyouc AP’ LVUDV We 
Epya BovAouEevouc Kptvel “Looking at the matter for herself [the state] will 
pass judgment on your words as if they were deeds.”, i.e. ‘intended by you 
as deeds’. The passive implied by dq’ Dudv would be unusual with dvvapatr 
and LSJ’s paraphrase does not fit to it. On the use of G0 to indicate the 
agent with verba dicendi in Th., cf. George (2005, 135f.). 

306 Note that e.g. in Latin posse < *potis esse ‘be master of s.th.’ no such 
development has taken place nor in Ved. kratu- ‘power, plan, 
understanding’. Lat. vis ‘force; meaning’ may be a loan-translation of Greek 
Svvayic, just as NE force in the sense of ‘meaning’ may be based on the 
Latin use (according to the OED this meaning is attested from the mid-16th 
c. onward; French force, the origin of the English word, is apparently not 
used in this sense). Germ. deuten ‘interpret’ and bedeuten ‘mean, signify’ 
are related to Gmc. *beudo ‘people’: *beudjan can be understood as ‘to 
vernacularize, interpret’, cf. Kroonen (2013, 540, pace Kluge/Seebold 2012, 
s.v. deuten, who assumes a meaning ‘force’ for Gmc. *beudo). 

307 The meaning in Tocharian is usually explained as ‘stretch one’s powers, 
get into tension’, cf. LIV2 626, Garcia Ramon (2014, 23 n. 28). Pedersen 
(1941, 1621) compared Lat. tenére + infinitive ‘have the power to do s.th.’ in 
Pl. Bacc. 655 qui et bene facere et male tenet ‘he [who] knows how to do 
both good and bad’, but this would imply a meaning ‘have, hold’ for the 
Tocharian forms, which does not seem to be attested. 

308 Cf. EWAhd V.1313f. 

309 Thus Frisk (1960, 820): “Eigentliche Bedeutung unbekannt, mithin 
ohne Etymologie”; likewise Chantraine (1968, 515): “Et. : Ignorée”. 

310 For instance, as early as in an ancient commentary (scholia of Pseudo- 
Probus) on Vergil’s Georgics: ... Centauri nebulae filii creduntur, et Ixion tis 
mercedem promisit, si furentem taurorum gregem occidissent, quorum 
velocitate equorum cum impetus effugerent et ipsos telis conficerent, G0 
tov Kevtelv, quod est figere, kat tabpov Centauri dicti sunt. “...the Centaurs 
are believed to be sons of a cloud. Ixion promised a reward to them if they 
would kill a wild herd of bulls. When, using the speed of their horses, they 


retreated from [the bulls’] attack and killed them with javelins, they were 
named ‘Centaurs’ from [the Greek] ‘to pierce’ and ‘bull” (see Roldan et al. 
2017, 203). 

311 I do not mention here other, still more naive and improbable, ancient 
explanations, such as, for instance, unde et Centauri dicti sunt quasi centum 
armati “and these were called Centaurs, since they were centum armati 
(hundred armed’)”; for a survey of such folk etymologies (or, rather, 
“paraetimologiae”, in terms of Belardi 1996) proposed for kévtaupog, see, in 
particular, Kretschmer (1920); Belardi (1996); De Angelis (2009); Roldan et 
al. (2017). Nor will I discuss here in detail other, even more complicated, 
etymological constructions, such as Sturtevant’s (1926) comparison of 
Kevtavpocg to the “Thracian-Phrygian loan word” xdooa ‘courtezan’, 
allegedly preserved in such Greek forms as Kxaoavpa ‘prostitute’ etc. 
(presumably derived from the same Indo-European root as Lat. carus ‘dear’ 
or Skt. kama- ‘love’), and thus meaning ‘wanton, lustful horse’ or the like. 
312 See especially Dumézil (1929, 253ff.), where kevtavpoc/gandharva- is 
compared to Lat. februum, a technical term referring to religious 
purification. In spite of severe criticism, this equation was not abandoned by 
Dumézil in his later work (1948, 36-37; Eng. transl. 1988, 31), where he 
made an attempt (which cannot of course be considered successful) to 
account for the difference between these forms in terms of “alternances [...] 
ordinaires (degrés vocaliques différents, présence et absence d’ « infixe 
nasal »)” (Dumézil 1948, 36) and an “alternance [des occlusives], 
apparaissant justement dans des racines qui indiquent un mouvement 
rapide ou expressif de la main ou du pied (<« saisir », « courir », « reculer ») 
ainsi que dans des noms d’animaux [...] et de parties du corps” (Dumézil 
1948, 36). Hardly more tenable is Carnoy’s (1936, 105-109) reconstruction 
*ghven-dh- ‘hit, strike’ (with an alleged root extension -dh-) + *-arua-/- 
arbha-, which altogether gives the dubious sense “cheval qui pique ou 
frappe”. 

313 Uhlenbeck (1898/1899, 77): “mit gr. xévtavpoc hat das wort 
[gandharva-] nichts zu schaffen”. Mayrhofer is somewhat less categorical: 
“Alles Weitere bleibt unsicher” (KEWA I, 321); “Weiteres bleibt unklar” 
(EWAia I, 462). 

314 Cf., e.g., Pott 1858, 88-89; Bréal 1863, 200; Colvin 1880, 154; Cox 
1883, 97-98; Meyer 1883; Darmesteter 1884; von Schroeder 1887, 72ff.; 
Davis 1914, 178-181. More recently, Dumézil’s theory was again revived by 
Vielle (1996; 2005); see also Allen/Woodard 2013. 

315 All relevant passages are collected and discussed by Haas (2004), 
although her way of argumentation and conclusions are heavily criticized by 
some Vedicists; see especially Jamison (2008). For an overview, see, for 
instance, Macdonell (1897, 136-138); Thite (1987); Kuiper (1996); Norelius 
(2015). 

316 See also Kretschmer (1920, 57); Bremmer (2012). 


317 avaka- — a grassy herb (Blyxa Octandra Rich.) growing on marshes, 
partly under water. 

318 That is, including pubic hair, which suggests that the young man is 
sexually adult. 

319 On this legend, see in particular Kuhn (1852a); Bloomfield (1893); 
Doniger (1979, 5ff.); Jackson (2006, 80-83). 

320 See e.g. Doniger (1979); Dexter (1990, 287-288, 297); Jackson (2006). 
321 Cf. Galen’s (late 2nd — early 3rd centuries AD) note on the improbable 
physical nature of the Centaurs, given that “the lower, equine parts need 
grass and barleycorn as sustenance” (see Roldan et al. 2017, 194-195). 

322 See also du Bois (1979, 37ff.); Hansen (2004, 287), just to name a few 
relevant works. 

323 My own conjecture for Saun. dpi yami, Paipp. api yatu; see Kulikov 
(2012, 670-671) for a discussion of this difficult verse. 

324 For a discussion of this attitude, see, in particular, Kuiper (1996, 241- 
243 and 246-247); Haas (2004, 140-145); Smith (2006, 227-228). 

325 See Kulikov (2018) for a brief discussion of this passage. 

326 Incidentally, also the goddess of perfume — to compare with the 
association between Gandharvas and fragrance (Ved. gandhd-)? 

327 See, in particular, Whitney/Lanman (1905, Pt. 1, 149); Elizarenkova 
(2005, 174, 428). 

328 E.g. Aristotle, Hist. anim. V1.18.8: “Of female animals the mare is the 
most sexually wanton [...]; and the term derived from the habits of this one 
animal serves as a term of abuse applicable to such females of the human 
species as are unbridled in the way of sexual appetite.” (transl. Thompson). 
329 See e.g. Doniger (1980); Doniger (2014, 459-460); Thornton (1997, 
38-40); Graysmith (2008); Merisante (2014). 

330 Cf. the association between gandharva- and gandha- mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda: tudya vaydm apsardso ' gandharva més catayamahe / 
djasrngiy dja rdksah ' sarvan gandhéna nasaya “We chase away with you 
Apsaras und Gandharvas. O goat-horned [herb], drive away the Raksas, 
make them all disappear with [your] fragrance”. (AVS 4.37.2 ~ AVP 12.8.4). 
331 Only rarely noticed in Sanskrit scholarship; see e.g. Coomaraswamy 
(1928-1931); Norman Brown (1931, 288). 

332 Parallel forms found in a number of other Balkan languages, both in 
South Slavic (Bulgarian xapaxondoscyn; Serbian Kapaxonyuyaa / 
karakondzula) and Turkish (karakoncolos ‘(black) werewolf, vampire’), 
could be borrowed from Greek into Turkish and, subsequently, into Slavic. 
333 As far as Indo-Iranian material is concerned, it is worth mentioning 
that the form gandharvd-is listed among Common Indo-Iranian forms that 
have no (reliable) Indo-European etymology and, according to the very 
plausible assumption by Lubotsky (2001), could have been borrowed from 
the unidentified language spoken by the population of the Bactria-Margiana 
Archaeological Complex (BMAC). Dated to the last centuries of the III — first 


centuries of the II millennium BC, BMAC was located immediately to the 
south of the Andronovo culture, with which the Proto-Indo-Iranians are 
commonly identified. 

334 See especially Lawrence (1994, 57); Masciadri (2013); Maturo (2014); 
Scobie (1978, 142ff.), and cf. Fig. 6a—b. 

335 Of special interest is the form quoted by Szlechter (1958) as kundarum 
(in 4Marduk-ku-un-da-rum “Marduk is king’). Van Soden (1966, 82) 
explains this form as an alleged misreading for kundas, due to the fact that 
both rum and a§ are rendered by the same cuneiform character. Yet it 
cannot be ruled out that the (mis)reading kundarum was at the origin of the 
borrowing in question, given its particular affinity (cf. especially the final - 
ru-!) with the hypothetic source of gandharvda-/xévtavpoc (*GVnDVr(u)... 
or the like) discussed in Section 4. — I am thankful to Leonid Kogan for his 
clarifications on the reading of the relevant Akkadian forms. 

336 See, for instance, Black/Green (1992, 63 et passim); Shear (2002, 151, 
n. 38); Taheri (2013). 

337 See, e.g. Black/Green (1992). 

338 See, e.g. Lawrence (1994); Maturo (2014); Shear (2002). 

339 For the Spensithios-inscription, see L.H. Jeffery and A. Morpurgo 
Davies in Kadmos 9 (1970) 118ff. 

340 This paper has been written under the project FFI2017-82590-C2-2-P 
of the Spanish Ministerio de Economia, Industria y Competitividad. I 
gratefully thank Alcorac Alonso Déniz, David Pharies and Marco Antonio 
Santamaria for their useful comments on a previous draft. 

341 Gronewald/Daniel (2004a), (2004b). The right line-ends were 
previously known from POxy. 1787.11-22 (= Sapph. fr. 58 Voigt). I refrain 
from citing even a small selection of the extensive bibliography dealing with 
the wide range of contentious issues posed by the New Sappho. 

342 Méndez Dosuna (2008a), (2008b); see also Bierl (2008), (2016, 319). 
For compendious comparison in poetry, see Cooper (2002, 2168, § 
2.48.13.519]). 

343 Fernandez Delgado (2014, 2015a). The proposal is ignored in 
Fernandez Delgado (2105b). 

344 Fernandez Delgado (2014, 23, n. 9); cf. also “podria pertenecer, 
supongo, a un no atestiguado adjetivo véBpioc -ov posible antecesor del 
veBpetoc -ov calimaqueo (Dian. 244)” in Fernandez Delgado (2015, 158, n. 
39). We shall deal in due course with Callimachus’ véBpeia Ootéa 
(‘fawnbones’ in LJS Suppl. s.v. véBpeioc). I see no cogent reason to posit 
with Fernandez Delgado two-ending véBpetoc -ov (see also LSJ s.v.) and 
véBpioc -ov. Fem. veBpein actually occurs in Babr. 95.93 (kapSinv veBpeinv 
‘a fawn’s heart’). 

345 Inadvertently, Fernandez Delgado (2015a, 158, n. 39) cites the 
supposedly illegitimate cervatillos (as against nondiminutive cervatos in his 
Spanish translation of the poem on p. 159). All said, cervatillo (first 


documented c. 1300), has all but lost its diminutive force and is synonymous 
to all intents and purposes with cervato and the recent loan bambi. 

346 For the RMC, see Menn/MacWhinney (1984). 

347 I have spotted the nonce forms on the Internet. Recursive diminutive 
suffixation violating the RMC is not altogether unknown in European 
Spanish: cf. chiqu-it-it-o ‘very tiny’ (chico ‘small’, chiquito ‘tiny’) and 
dialectal chiqu-in-in alongside ‘well-formed’ chiqu-it-in and dialectal chiqu- 
it-ic-o, chiqu-it-ill-o. 

348 Note that yepax-ax-1 ‘hobby’, a formal diminutive of yepaxi ‘hawk’, is 
not a true exception to the RMC since only one suffix -ax- is involved (cf. 
AnGk iépag axoc). For double diminutives combining different suffixes, cf. 
yat-a ‘cat’ > yat-obA-a > yat-ovA-ito-a and yat-i ‘kitten’ > yat-axK-1, yat- 
ovA-1 > yat-ovA-ak-1. Double diminutives should not be confused with 
interfixed diminutives like e.g. AnGk youp-i6-1ov ‘cuddly piglet’, 1a015-ap-1ov 
‘little boy’ or Sp. tren-ec-ito ‘little train’, in which -16-, -ap- and -ec- are 
meaningless linking elements. 

349 Pace Fernandez Delgado (2015a, 158, n. 39), as the context makes 
plain, veBpidiov (Artem. 4.72; Sud. 2 147) is not a diminutive of veBpodc, but 
of veBpic ‘fawnskin’. 

350 See Buck (1955, 131, § 164.6). In Attic these suffixes tend to be 
associated to different types of material: -oUc (metals), -e1oc (animals) -1voc 
(stone, wood). The origin of Myc., Hom., Att. -e1oc in adjectives of material 
is a complex issue beyond the scope of this note (see Ruijgh 1967, 234-246). 


351 The suffix -10¢ occasionally occurs elsewhere: e.g. EAa@iov Kepas ‘a stag 
antler’ (ID 104.21, Delos, 4th c. BCE). Pace Chantraine (1953, 53), Lesb., 
Thess. -10c is not a phonetic outcome of -eoc. 

352 The piece of beef is described in lines 16-17 as odpKa mevtapvatov 
an[0 TH B]ooc TH OvopEevw ‘a piece of meat weighing five minae from the ox 
sacrificed’. The adjective Boetoc is probably a koineism for genuine Lesbian 
*Botog like mevtauvaiog for expected *nepmépvaiocg (cf. mepmeBona 
mentioned above). 

353 For this type of polysemy, cf. ypvoetosg ‘golden’ (i.e. ‘made of gold’ and 
‘colored or shining like gold’). Aristophanes exploits this ambiguity in ta 
KUVELA LEtyvUC Tolc Ovetlolg MPayaow (Eq. 1399) used in the context of 
sausage making (‘mixing the dog meat with donkey’s trimmings’), but 
inviting a metaphorical reading: ‘dog-like effrontery’ and ‘donkey-like 
stupidity’. 

354 This might have been a suitable parallel to the syntactic construction 
advocated by Fernandez Delgado for Sappho. 

355 Similarly, veBpeiwv avAdy ‘[above] pipes made of fawn[-bone]’ (Antip. 
Thess., API. 4.305.1). 

356 Unlike purely relational re-wo-te-jo, e-re-pa-te-jo is a true adjective of 
material (€A&@as ‘elephant’ and ‘ivory’). 

357 Even if it occurs in the context of Prometheus’ sacrificial cookery, 
yaotpi Boein does not denote ‘an ox-stomach’ viewed as a piece of butchery, 
but the stomach of a big ox (uéyav Botv) mentioned in line 536. 

358 The restoration o[8évei] was conjectured by Bruno Snell. 

359 In Aristophanes’ Frogs (1. 924) Euripides pokes fun at Aeschylus’ 
grandiloquent style with the expression prpat(a)... Boeia, but in this case 
the adjective expresses resemblance (‘ox-like words, i.e. [as big] as an ox’). 
360 Aristophanes is playing on the polysemy of the suffix in two passages of 
his Wasps. In 1. 231, a member of the chorus is compared to a dog-thong 
(f\o8" iudg Kbverog). Although the real point of the comparison escapes us, 
KUvelog might denote material (‘a strap made of dog-skin leather’) or 
resemblance (‘a strap [as supple or sturdy] as a dog’s’), but a purely 
relational meaning (‘[as supple as] a dog leash’) cannot be excluded (see 
MacDowell 1971, 163; Biles/Olson 2016, 161). In 1. 898 the stock phrase 
Odavatog KUveloc ‘a canine death’ (i.e. ‘as horrible as a dog’s’) has to be taken 
literally: ‘a dog’s death’ (see MacDowell 1971, 251; Biles/Olson 2016, 350). 
361 As Chantraine (1933, 53) puts it, “le sens du suffixe [-e1oc] est devenu 
de plus en plus vague et l’emploi de plus en plus libre”. 

362 I would like to thank professors G. Giannakis and Chr. Tzitzilis for their 
valuable comments and feedback. 

363 See Malzahn (2014, 1). She goes on to point out that: “It seems that, at 
least in PIE, gradation in a derivational suffix depended on gradation in the 
root and inflectional suffix: a zero grade in a derivational suffix was not 
allowed if both the root and the inflectional suffix (= ending) were zero, and 


an e-grade in a derivational suffix was not allowed if either the root or the 
inflectional suffix was in the e-grade” (Malzahn 2014, 1). There is a vast 
literature on the PIE root and the PIE ablaut, so I will confine myself to 
citing two seminal works: Benveniste (1935), who turned his attention to the 
internal structure of the PIE root, and Kurytowicz (1956), who laid the 
foundation of contemporary research in PIE ablaut. 

364 Benveniste’s root theory (1935) studies the internal structure of PIE 
roots. I will not address this issue at all in this paper, since it is irrelevant for 
the impact of Greek phonetic developments on ablaut. I have opted for 
citing PIE verbal roots as reconstructed in LIV (including the relevant 
literature and references to differentiations in reconstruction, if any). 

365 Cf. Beekes (2011, 100-101, 174-178). 

366 “In general, gradation played an important role in PIE morphology and 
continued to do so in Ancient Greek, but to a lesser extent. Note that one 
should distinguish between such morphologically induced ablaut grades and 
sequences that look like ablaut grades on the surface but were in fact 
changes induced by phonological processes. As Greek developed, such 
phonological processes sometimes changed old ablaut patterns, leading 
speakers to create new patterns or to level those that were inherited” 
(Malzahn 2014, 1). 

367 Sihler (1995, 132). 

368 Sihler (1995, 132). 

369 Sihler (1995, 133). 

370 The origins of ablaut will not be addressed here. Accentuation seems to 
have played a decisive role in its shaping in the form of the five grades found 
in PIE, and perhaps in earlier times the system might have been simpler 
than the one reconstructed today. In any case, accentuation phenomena 
observed in Greek from very early on did affect the ablaut picture, since the 
shift of stress to the penultimate or the tendency for a fixed stress position 
in conjugation produced examples such as eipi — eopev (cf. Skt. dsmi — 
smah) or etun — (uev (Skt. émi — imdh). See Beekes (2011, 176-177). 

371 Several examples of such subsystems s.vv. LIV. 

372 See Rix (1992, 36-39), Sihler (1995, 165-168), Beekes (2011, 146-153), 
Beckwith (2014 with bibliography). For a comprehensive discussion of the 
development of PIE laryngeals in Greek, see Beekes (1969), and the 
important contribution by Peters (1980). For a brief presentation of the 
developments, see Beekes (1988). For the number of laryngeals, there are 
divergent views, as also stated by Beckwith: “A few scholars work with 
additional laryngeals (e.g. *h,), a few with less, but there is a growing 
consensus that three laryngeals need to be posited for the protolanguage 
(Mayrhofer 1986, 121-146 best presents the communis opinio)” (Beckwith 
2014, 312). Other than the number of the laryngeals, however, there are also 
differing views on their effects, which cannot be presented here, see e.g. 
Lindeman (1992). 


373 This development is contested, see Sihler (1992, 46), who accepts that 
*hoo > a, e.g. *hoonh;- mo- > Gtveyoc. 

374 See e.g. Sihler (1995, 124-128). 

375 In other cases, due to the phonological environment, the root sonant 
did not become syllabic, so ablaut was preserved, e.g. (*b’er- >) mépw — 
(opoc — Si-~p-oc, (*hager- >) dyépovto — ayopa — aypéw, (disyllabic root 
*$enh,- >) €yéveto — yeyova — yiyvouat. 

376 See Rix (1992, 66), Sihler (1995, 90-108), Lejeune (1972, 195-199), 
Goldstein (2014). In Mycenaean, Aeolic, Arcadian-Cypriot, etc. *r and * 
developed into op / po and oA / Ao, respectively, cf. Aeolic otpotosg vs. Attic- 
Ionic otpatoc. 

377 A case with root-initial syllabic sonant is *rg’- (zero-grade of *regh-), 
which gives Gk. Gpyw, where no sure ablaut forms are found; see EDG s.v.: 
“Uncertain is the interpretation of Myc. a-ke-in PNs: /arkhe-/ or /age-/? 
Uncertain too is Myc. o-ka.” 

378 More complicated is the case of *g’n-ske- > yaoxw, *gre-gn- (> *khe- 
khan-wot-) > keynvota (see LIV s.v. *ghan-). 

379 Topintzi (2014). 

380 See Topintzi (2014), Sihler (1995, 195, 216-218), Rix (1992, 55-56, 61, 
63, 66-67), Lejeune (1972, 125-132, 221-222). 

381 See Allen (1987, 47-51), Sihler (1995, 180-187), Rix (1992, 62-65). 
382 The etymological connection between deidw (< *hszueid-) — doiddc (< 
*h,uoid-) and av6én (see EDG, LIV) is not sure. 

383 Déniz (2014) gives dialectal data of monophthongization dating back to 
the 6th c. BC and proves that the phenomenon goes back to the 7th c. “The 
phenomenon spread in the 5th c. to most dialects” (Déniz 2014, 449). Sihler 
(1995, 52) dates the monophthongization of <e1> and <ovu> in the 5th c. BC 
and Allen (1987, 71, 76) as well as Rix (1992, 47, 48) in the 6th c. BC (for 
<ov> Allen in 7th/6th c.). See also Lejeune (1972, 225-231). 

384 This first step was followed by more: the next was the shift from [e:] to 
[i:] (sporadic confusion of <e1> and <i> is attested at the end of the 4th c., 
and becomes frequent during the 3rd c., see Allen 1987, 70), which gave to 
the ablaut pattern the form C,i:C, — C,oiC, — C,iC., thus creating a 
temporary relation i: — i between e-grade and zero-grade. In the 3rd c. [oi] 
was also monophthongized to [y:]. See Allen (1987, 104), Rix (1992, 47). 
Therefore the pattern became C,i:Cz — Cyy:C2 — C,iCs and, after the loss of 
the distinction between long and short vowels (2nd/3rd c. AD; see Allen 
1987, 93-95), it became CyiCs — CyyCy — C,iCs and, finally, after [y] > [i], 
C,iC, — CyiC. — CyiC,. This development is dated after the 4th c. AD by Allen 
(1987, 68-69), who also states that “confusion of v with 1 is found in 
Egyptian papyri of the 2-3 c. AD, or even earlier, but this is probably a 
regional peculiarity; and the eventual change of [ii] to [i] seems to not be 
general until around the end of the millennium”. 

385 Allen (1987, 66) dates the phonetic change [u] > [y] back to the 5th, 


and probably 6th, c., and Rix (1992, 46) to the 7th c. BC. See also Sihler 
(1995, 37). This is why we are examining the results of the two phonetic 
developments together. 

386 Further phonetic changes also influenced the pattern: during the 4th c. 
or even earlier [o0:] closes into [u:]. Allen (1987, 76-77) dates this phonetic 
change surely before 350 BC and tends to accept a very early date of this 
change (1987, 77-78), before the 5th c. BC. See also Sihler (1995, 56). Thus, 
the pattern takes the form C,euCs — Cyu:Cs — CryCs. Also, ca. 200 BC, [eu] 
turns into [ev] (Rix 1992, 47, cf. Allen 1987, 80). And, of course, after the 
loss of the distinction between long and short vowels (see above), the 
pattern becomes C,evC, — CyuC, — C,yC, and, finally, after [y] > [i], it takes 
the form C,evCz — CyuCs — CriCo. 

387 See Rix (1992, 76-80), Lejeune (1972, 85-99), Sihler (1995, 170-172). 
For further developments of [h] in the Greek dialects, see Allen (1987, 74- 
78). 

388 See Rix (1992, 85-88), Lejeune (1972, 43-53), Sihler (1995, 160-165), 
Samuels (2014), and cf. Allen (1987, 54). 

389 See also Sihler (1995, 162). 

390 All translations of Greek examples into English are taken from The 
Loeb Classical Library. 

391 I have used the Diogenes programme for the whole TLG. 

392 Cf. Crespo et al. (2004, 249): “With verbs in which the active and the 
middle voices have different lexical meanings, the meaning expressed by the 
passive voice can correspond with that of the active or with the middle”. 

393 We must remember that in the middle voice moiobpuai in itself means 
‘to adopt’. 

394 Cf. in Herodotus the collocation Adyoc oVSdeic yiyvetai, which is almost 
an idiom: Mapéoviov 6é, fv tt ma0n, Adyog ovéeig yiveta (As for 
Mardonius, if any disaster befalls him, it does not much matter, Hdt. 
8.102.3). 

395 ... “wenn die Behauptung ausdriicklich als Gedanke des Subjekts im 
Hauptsatze bezeichnet werden soll”. 

396 “Le point de vue du rapporteur passe au premier plan au détriment de 
celui de l’agent syntaxique ou du locuteur originel”. 

397 “Lhypothése d’un évidentiel est incompatible avec la plupart des 
attestations de l’O<ptative>O<blique>”. 

398 “un évidentiel de rapport, c’est a dire d’un moyen de rapporter les mots 
de quelqu’un d’autretout en prenant une distance modale”. 

399 “dans lOO la notion de distance modale s’était presque complétement 
dissipée”. 

400 “Un évidentiel de rapport indiquant une distance modale reste 
toujours une phase inévitable dans la chaine de grammaticalisation qui 
méne de lidée de possibilité 4 celle de marque de discours indirect 
(évidentiel de citation).” 


401 “une des marques les plus distinctives du style littéraire soutenu”. 

402 “Der Optativ mit dv (Optativus potentialis) wird daher gebraucht a) 
wenn der Redende eine Handlung als eventuell méglich hinstellt: yvoin dv 
er konnte wohl erkennen, etwa haud scio an cognoscere possit (Optativ der 
unentschiedenen Moglichkeit); aber auch b) wenn er seine subjektive 
Ungewissheit tiber die Wirklichkeit einer Handlung zum Ausdrucke bringen 
will: yvoindv er diirfte wohl erkennen, etwa haud scio an cognoscat (Optativ 
der gemilderten Behauptung)”. 

403 “Occasionally the potential optative expresses what may hereafter 
prove to be true or to have been true”. 

404 “The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove to 
be, true (future realization of a present fact)”. 

405 The English translations are based on those of the Loeb editions of the 
respective authors. 

406 Cf., for example, Chatzopoulou (2015): in the appendix only 3 primary 
sources for the period from ist century BC to the ist century AD are 
included, and none for the remaining time span until the 12th century AD. 
Similarly, Willmott (2013) discusses only two examples for the same period, 
already cited in other secondary sources. Even in Horrocks (2014), where 
the focus is on “the transition from the AG to the MG system of negative 
identifiers”, references to data from the ist millennium AD are few and far 
between, with the exception of his discussion on the emergence of medieval 
Ka(v)-words (section 3.2). 

407 Kiparsky/Condoravdi (2006) come to comparable conclusions. 
Drawing upon data from Modern Greek dialects as well, they investigate in 
the history of Greek the successive development of emphatic NPIs which 
later become weakened and are replaced by new ones. 

408 For further and later examples of the combinations o¥dév ov and 
undév un see Porphyrius De abstinentia 1.37.7 (3rd c.); Ioannes 
Chrysostomus In Joannem 59.351.31 (4th/5th c.); HGV: p.lond 5.1729 (584 
AD), Suda Lexicon, entry 201.2 (aoth c.), etc. Special mention should be 
made of the quite common from the 2nd century AD onwards construction 
ov6dev ov EN + aorist subjunctive or future indicative, e.g. Septuagint Isaias 
39.6.4 (2nd c.); Hermas Pastor 39.5.1 (2nd c.); Ammon De sanctis 
Pachomio et Theodoro epistula Ammonis episcopi 5.12 (4th c.), etc. For the 
use of oU pn ‘will not’ already in Classical Greek as a combination denoting 
‘strong denial’, see Muchnova (2014). Denizot (2009, 21-25) has shown that 
in these constructions wn functions as a complementizer marking 
subordination and is therefore “redundant”. 

409 According to Hatzidakis and Jannaris the word paptupwv needs to be 
read as paptup-ov (ACC.SG, instead of paptupa), not paptvupwv (GEN.PL), 
that is, it constitutes an example (one of many for this period (cf. Horrocks 
1997)) of the progressive merging of the third declension with the other two. 
410 In LMEDG, where these three examples come from (entry ovdéév, Vol. 


XI (1990) and entry pn-dev, Vol. X (4988), many similar cases have been 
identified. Further Medieval examples can be found in Holton et al. 2019, 
1051; 1055). 

411 For a concise presentation and critique based on material from AG of 
the semantic interpretation proposed by Giannakidou (2000) (cf. also 
Chatzopoulou 2015) and of the syntactic interpretation proposed by Zeijlstra 
(2004), see Willmott (2013, 332-334). 

412 Some observations have been made by Ruiz Yamuza (2008, 26-31; 
116-129; 169-176). 

413 In Brown & Levinson’s (1987, 65; 129) account, face threats caused by 
commands and requests, which damage one’s negative face —the basic claim 
to freedom of action and freedom from imposition— can be minimized or 
negated by the use of negative politeness strategies: deference, hedges, 
indirectness. 

414 Fleischmann (1995, 526-528) for Spanish and French; Huddelston- 
Pullum (2002, 157-160) for English. 

415 Lass (1997, 29): “The (global, cross-linguistic) likelihood of any 
linguistic State of Affairs (structure, inventory, process, etc.) has always 
been roughly the same as it is now.” 

416 Haverkate (1984, 23): “As we have seen before, proposals are marked 
for first-person plural reference; expressives, however, are never marked 
this way, but show the following patterns of speaker- and hearer-reference: 
(a) reference to both the speaker and the hearer; (b) reference to the 
speaker, but no reference to the hearer; (c) no reference to either the 
speaker or the hearer”. 

417 Searle gives the following examples of verbs denoting expressive acts: 
thank, congratulate, apologize, condole, deplore, and welcome (Haverkate 
1984, 22). 

418 Some type of wishes can be characterized, following Risselada (1993, 
41), “in terms of the speaker’s emotion with respect to a state of affairs that 
is not (yet) realized and whose realization often involves some kind of 
action”, but others, probably the most prototypical ones, are negative 
emotions with respect to a state of affairs situated in the past and realized. 
419 Platnauer (1942, 6): “It seems fairly clear that both ypfjv and éypfjv are 
found, so we cannot regard either form as absolutely incorrect. It is, 
however, also clear that the form ¢yp/jv is a later arrival than ypfjv — itself of 
no great antiquity. If we are correct in our statistics the first appearance of 
éypfiv in tragedy would be circa 425 BC (the date of the Andromache is not 
known for certain), in comedy 421 BC (Ar. Pax)”; Olson (1998, 94): “Expfjv 
is anormal variant (metri gratia) of ypfjv; pace Platnauer (1942, 2-6) there 
is no need to purge the form systematically from classical texts”. 

420 Kerbrat-Orecchioni (1992, 36-39; 71-139), Rodriguez Piedrabuena (in 
press). 

421 It is not blatantly counterfactual, pace Revuelta (20174, 175). It should 


be considered that the adverb xote can refer to the past or to the future (LSJ 
III.2). Even Jebb’s translation reflects this understanding. Goodwin’s 
translation (1899, 153) “For you ought yourself never to have gone to Troy 
and you ought (now) to keep me away from it” is consistent with his 
assumption that the aorist infinitive conveys past content. 

422 Biraud (2011, 175) thinks that sometimes the interjection expresses 
“mépris”. Probably this occurrence is another example. 

423 Torrance’s translation reflects the illocutionary force of the sentence: 
“What must we look for when such men as these have died, and yet 
Odysseus lives, though he deserves to be a corpse instead of them!” 

424 ov ph Pavoni “they will certainly not die”. Here ov un is even stronger 
than usual... toboSe yap un Civ é5e1 “for they ought not to live” (Schein 
2013, 196). 

425 In Eur., Andr. 113-116 the interjection reinforces the interpretation. 
“The interjection @pot is often pronounced by a speaker who deplores the 
horror of his own fate” (Biraud 2011, 143). “The linguistic context of Myo 
includes almost nine out of ten of the speaker’s linguistic marks” (2011, 139). 
426 An encompassing consideration of the organization of events in 
Ancient Greek historiography can be found in Buijs (2005), based on the 
work of Xenophon, but of general utility for Classical prose. 

427 The relationship between verb tenses and narrative structure has also 
been studied by Klug (1992), for Latin and Greek, Buijs (2005), Allan 
(2013), and, with a more restricted topic, by Lillo (2017). From a more 
generic point of view, see the classic works of Hopper (1979) and 
Fleischmann (1999). 

428 The literature on the relevance of iconicity in syntax is vast. See, for 
example, the classic compilation by Haiman (1985). 

429 I have used the editions of C. Hude for Herodotus (Oxford Classical 
Texts, 1927) and Thucydides (Bibliotheca Teubneriana, 1903). 

430 A recent analysis of Latin (Villa, forthcoming) shows that similar 
importance is given to the iconic organization in the histories of Caesar and 
Livy. 

431 On the role of subordination in the narrative structure, see, for 
example, the exemplary study by Thomson (1987). 

432 Another example with a similar parenthetical character is Hdt. 6.89. 
433 There are other examples of a yap-clause appearing alongside the 
imperfect that precede (Hdt.6.87, 6.88) or come after (Hdt. 6.89, bis) the 
justified sentence. This double possibility is typical of sentences referring to 
events simultaneous to others, as we have already seen in section 2. 

434 See, e.g. Rijksbaron (20023, 76-87); Buijs (2005); Allan (2013). 

435 Other examples, in addition to (12) and (13): Th. 6.46.3 (6te HABov), 
6.46.4 (We tolev). The only exception in which a temporal subordinate 
clause of anteriority appears postponed, but with the verb in the imperfect 
occurs in Hdt. 6.101.2, where the verb is €vixa. Nevertheless, it has already 


been noted (Armstrong 1981) that this verb systematically uses the 
imperfect instead of the aorist to refer to a past victory. Different 
suggestions have been made to explain this particular behavior; see, for 
instance Striano/Villa (2009). 

436 Other examples: Hdt. 6.87, 6.88, 6.90, 6.96, 6.102, 6.103.1.; Th. 6.46.1, 
6.46.2, 6.47. 

437 Another case, with mpotepov, is in Hdt. 6.87. 

438 Other examples appear in Hdt. 6.88, 6.89, 6.94.1, 6.95.1, 6.95.2, 6.97.2, 
6.98.2, 6.101.3, 6.103.3 (bis); Th. 6.46.2, 6.50.4, 6.51.1, 6.53.2, 6.53.3 (bis). 
In only one case the relative temporal anchorage is reinforced by the 
presence of the adverb mpotepov (Hadt. 6.95.2). 

439 Other examples are Hdt. 6.88, 6.91.2, 6.102. In 6.90 (oikfjoai €50o0av) 
(see ex. [15]) the infinitive, as usually, expresses the aim of the donation 
when depending on 6i$au1. 

440 Slings (1997) only mentions the adversative (‘denial of expectation’) 
use of pévtot, but this is due to the fact that he only discusses its use in 
Herodotus. Bonifazi et al. (2016) unfortunately do not address pévto1. For a 
comparative analysis of pévto1 and other adversative particles, GAAG,katto1, 
ur, see Allan (2017a) and Crepaldi (2018). 

441 For the debate on polysemy vs. monosemy, I refer to Cruse (1992), 
Mosegaard Hansen (1998, 85-90), Riemer (2005), Allan (2003) and (2017). 
For the usage-based, cognitive linguistic view on semantic categories, see 
Lakoff (1987), Langacker (1987, 369-408); Taylor (2003); Langacker 
(2008, 215-255); Taylor (2012). 

442 For semantic-functional scope increase as a dimension of 
grammaticalization, see e.g. Traugott/Dasher (2002, 40), Hengeveld/ 
Narrog/Olbertz (2017), and Allan (2017b). In Functional Discourse 
Grammar, Discourse Acts are “the smallest identifiable units of 
communicative behaviour” (Kroon 1995, 65, Hengeveld/Mackenzie 2008, 
60), typically expressed by syntactic clauses and intonation units. Moves are 
“the largest unit of interaction relevant to grammatical analysis” 
(Hengeveld/Mackenzie 2008, 50), typically consisting of multiple Discourse 
Acts and corresponding to turns in conversation and episodes in narrative. 
The relevance of Discourse Acts and Moves for particle analysis has been 
demonstrated by e.g. Bonifazi et al. (2016, II.2-3), and Allan (20174), 
(2017b), Crepaldi (2018). 

443 Although it is not explicitly stated in Functional Discourse Grammar, I 
assume that, in the case of more subtle semantic changes, the semantic 
scope of the grammatical item may also remain the same. (An example 
would be pévtors development from an affirmative to an adversative 
interactional particle, in which the scope remains the same: in both cases 
the particle has scope over the Discourse Act.) The main point of the 
hypothesis, in other words, is that the semantic scope of a grammatical item 
does not decrease in the process of historical change. 


444 In my view, uév toi in Od. 18.233, interpreted as adversative by 
Denniston (1954, 398), should rather be taken as preparatory (i.e. as a WEv- 
6€-construction). 

445 The translations of the Odyssey are Hammond’s (2000). 

446 For the function of tot, see also Allan, forthe. In Homer, the distinction 
between tot in its original sense as an ethical dative and toi as a discourse 
particle is difficult to make. (In any case, there are no unambiguous 
examples of the former use.) 

447 See also Schwyzer/Debrunner (1950, 147) and Chantraine (1953, 71). 
448 In Semonides, fr. 23, we also find yév toi (or pevtol?), but since the 
fragment only consists of two lines, it is not possible to establish its exact 
function. In Theognis 661, pévto1 occurs in a corrupt line; its function seems 
to be affirmative (rather than adversative). 

449 I take Supp. 347 as spoken by Pelasgus (and therefore as non-turn- 
initial) rather than by the coryphaeus (see also Bowen 2013, ad loc.). 

450 See Denniston (1954, 398). 


451 The translations of Sophocles are taken from Lloyd-Jones’s Loeb 
edition. 

452 This form of semantic change can be adequately described in terms of 
Traugott’s Invited Inference Theory of Semantic Change (e.g. Traugott/ 
Dasher 2003); for Greek particles, see Allan (2017a, 2017b). The shift from 
epistemic certainty (strong speaker commitment) to adversativity is a 
common one: a similar development is shown by xaitoi and pry, cf. also 
Latin vero (Kroon 1995, 315-318), and English in fact (Aijmer 2013, 82— 
85). 

453 The translations of Aeschylus are taken from Sommerstein’s Loeb 
edition. 

454 In the same way, I would argue that Aesch. Ag. 886 and PV 1054 are 
not affirmative (‘assentient’), as Denniston claims (1954, 400), but 
adversative. In general, Denniston seems reluctant to assign an adversative 
meaning to instances of plévtot. This is probably due to the fact that he does 
not seem to recognize an interactional (attitudinal) adversative type 
(expressing a contrast between the interlocutors’ perspectives), but only a 
connective adversative type (contrast between clauses). 

455 I do not assign a special function to the combination ye pévtol, as 
Denniston (1954, 412-413) seems to do. ye always appears to show its 
‘normal’ function as a restrictive (exclusive) focus particle. Here, it modifies 
the temporal subordinate clause: ‘But precisely when/only when/once Day 
with her white horses spread etc.’. 

456 For a discussion of the use of pévtoi in Euripides, I refer to Crepaldi 
(2018, 100-115). 

457 Other examples of pév 61) ... uévtoi in Xenophon are: Hell. 4.8.31 and 
5.4.34. 

458 Olshtain/Weinbach (1993, 108). These speech acts are called direct 
complaints. In indirect complaints, the speaker expresses dissatisfaction 
with the behavior of a person who is not present at that time. Cf. Boxer 
(1993 and 1996). 

459 Vanderveken (1990, 179) classifies as “reprimands” complaints that are 
formulated by people in positions of authority, whether due to the power 
they wield or the moral authority they are presumed to have. 

460 Olshtain/Weinbach (1993, 108). 

461 Leech (1983, 104). 

462 See Tanck (2002), among others. 

463 In fact, complaints threaten the solidarity and cooperation that are the 
ideal atmosphere for any communicative act. On the concept of politeness 
and its relationship to the concept of face, see O’Driscoll (2011), among 
other authors. 

464 See Brown/Levinson (1987, 60) and Olshstain/Weinbach (1993, 109-— 
111). 

465 For example, a teacher informing a lax student of a terrible mark could 


choose to use messages of the sort Don’t worry, this test is only worth 20% 
of the final mark. Obviously, this sort of comment does not ease the 
teacher’s frustration with the student's lack of interest and poor 
performance. 

466 After informing a student that he/she has failed, a teacher could say, 
for example, I’m very disappointed. 

467 See, among others, Olshtain/Weinbach (1993, 112). Expanding on the 
above example, the teacher could continue with a sentence such as You 
neither came to class nor studied, and this is the result. 

468 See Olshtain/Weinbach (1993), Garcia (2004) and Frescura (2006). 
Culture has been construed according to the definition put forward by 
Spencer-Oatey (2000, 4): “A fuzzy set of attitudes, beliefs, behavioural 
conventions and basic assumptions and values that are shared by a group of 
people, and that influence each member’s behaviour and each member’s 
interpretation of the ‘meaning’ of other people’s behaviour”. 

469 Cf. Scollon/Scollon (4986, 169). On this topic, see also Boxer (1993) 
and Garcia (2009). 

470 In this regard, Frescura’s (1995) and (2006) works are also of interest. 
471 An example of this sort of response would be You’re right, I’m sorry. 
472 An example of this sort of response might be Yes, the TV channels are 
out of tune, but it wasn’t me. There is a range of possible reactions of this 
sort, which differ in line with the strategy used by the interlocutor in an 
attempt to save either positive or negative face. 

473 A typical response of this sort would be No, I didn’t detune the TV. 
Make sure you have your facts straight before you speak. 

474 One response of this sort would be I shouldn’t smoke here? What are 
you, the police? On this kind of reaction in native Italian speakers, see 
Frescura 2006, (2148-2149). 

475 Data was sought and compiled using the Thesaurus Linguae Graeca, A 
Digital Library of Greek Literature (http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/Iris/inst/ 
tsearch.jsp). The translations in the examples are the author’s own. 

476 Complaints have been analyzed in both Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European languages. The complaint categorization offered in § 1 is valid for 
all of them. 

477 In corpus languages, analysis of speech acts and of verbal 
(im)politeness necessarily entails a certain degree of imprecision. In the 
particular case of Sophocles, the material displays a number of conventions 
of structure, form and content and is distinguished by a high register with 
few concessions to colloquial language. 

478 Due to space constraints, only brief sequences from these agons will be 
discussed. In view of the way that the confrontation unfolds between the 
characters, the selected phrases can clearly be classed as complaints. 

479 On the analysis of specific aspects of (im)politeness in Sophocles’ plays, 
see, among others, the works of Lloyd (2006 and 2012), Catrambone (2016) 


and Conti (forthcoming). 

480 Characters in inferior positions also formulate off-record complaints, 
but they usually do so in response to an attack by their interlocutor. The 
importance of turns-at-talk in the structure of dialogue sequences has been 
highlighted by authors such as Clayman (2014) and Drew (2014). This will 
be analyzed in future works. 

481 This is merely a hypothesis whose validity must be verified. It should be 
remembered that Sophocles uses (im)politeness as a characterization 
device. (cf. Lloyd 2006, 237-238). A comparative analysis should therefore 
be made of how each character formulates complaints, and to whom they 
are addressed. 

482 According to Malchukov/Siewierska (2011, 7), the lack of a referential 
subject is the trait that best defines the concept of impersonality. 

483 On the relationship between impersonality and mitigators or hedges, 
see Luukka/Markkanen (2010). On the concept of mitigation, see, among 
others, Caffi (1999). 

484 Use of the optative with dv to express off-record complaints is also seen 
in El. 1372-1374 and in Trach. 729-730. 

485 In Greek, the optative with dv can function as a modal and temporal 
deactualizer, as it establishes a clear distance between the reality at the time 
of the speech act and the situation described in the sentence (see Conti 
forthcoming). In contexts like this, the optative with Gv has a clear directive 
value. For an analysis of the potential optative, see Drummen (2013). 

486 The general use of second-person forms is often seen in sentences 
whose verbal predicates have the potential optative form. See Crespo/Conti/ 
Maquieira (2003, 253). 

487 The passages El. 1372-1374 and Ant. 531-537 each provide examples of 
complaints that receive no response. In the latter, Ismene answers Creon’s 
question, but doesn’t address the points made in the complaint. 

488 It is a pleasure and an honor to devote some thoughts about the 
grammar of ancient Greek to Emilio Crespo, indisputably one of the best 
scholars in the field, who has spent decades in elucidating the richness and 
peculiarities of this fascinating language and at the same time achieving 
fundamental results. 

489 I use the general label of adposition because the preposition mepi, and 
more generally prepositions, whenever used in anastrophe, follow their 
modifier and are better described as postpositions. The fact that the editors 
print with as well as without an autonomous accent will not be taken into 
account here. 

490 Frequently, with functional words such as prepositions or 
conjunctions, the etymology turns out to be simply speculative guesswork. 
In the case of ovv a spatial meaning should be excluded, even though Beekes 
tentatively mentions a comparison with Russian s(o) ‘together with, down 
from’, in which a fragile spatial link is implicitly mentioned. 


491 Unfortunately, Chantraine (1963) does not discuss this passage. 

492 The preposition mepi has a special role in the morphosyntax of ancient 
Greek, including the peculiar function of coding aspectual values in the 
verb: see the stimulating paper by Conti (2014b). 

493 In the manuscripts this name occurs as either Peisthetairos or 
Peisetairos, the form accepted in Wilson’s edition, in the series Oxford 
Classical Texts (2007). This philological issue is irrelevant to the line of 
reasoning presented here. 

494 Schwyzer/Debrunner (1950, 132). 

495 Since the only examples that exhibit such a structure occur in Plato, at 
least according to LSJ, I wonder whether it is a feature of his idiolect. 

496 I am very grateful to Michael Reeve for his stimulating comments and 
his careful revision of the English text. 

497 This study has been written as part of research project 
PGC2018-093779-B-Ioo (Verbal politeness and impoliteness in Ancient 
Greek literary dialogue) directed by Luz Conti and Emilio Crespo. I would 
like to thank Luz Conti for her helpful comments. 

498 On other denominations and a broader theoretical framework, cf. 
Fornieles (2020), a study on the function of tic in the same corpus. 

499 His reputation would also derive first and foremost from his success 
with jurors. Cf. Yunis (2005, xvii). 

500 Cf. Haverkate (1984, 82): “The expression of defocalizing reference 
inherently involves generalization”. 


501 Translations of Demosthenes and Aeschines are taken from Yunis 
(2005) and Carey (2000), respectively. 

502 That is, Aeschines, Demosthenes and — although not so frequently — 
Ctesiphon. 

503 Cf. also Kerbrat-Orecchioni (1992, 207-211). 

504 The concept of face was created by Goffman (1967) and later assumed 
by Brown and Levinson (1978 and 1987). As a member of society, every 
individual has a positive face (the want of every member that his wants be 
desirable to at least some others) and a negative face (the want of every 
‘competent adult member’ that his actions be unimpeded by others). When 
verbal interaction takes place, there are certain speech acts that threaten 
face: so-called face-threatening acts (FTAs). For instance, requests threaten 
the hearer’s negative face, since they put him in an awkward position (he 
must accept or reject them). However, speech acts involving some criticism 
threaten the hearer’s positive face. In courtroom speeches, such as those 
studied in this paper, the face at stake is not that of the adversary (the 
speaker does not want to preserve it, but quite the opposite), but that of the 
speaker and the jurors. In this regard, cf. Penman (1990, 34). 

505 Cf. Brown/Levinson (1987, 197-198). 

506 Cf. Crespo/Conti/Maquieira (2003, 52-55). 

507 There are only six valid passages for this study. Two of the twenty six 
examples of o0Séva correspond to this context and refer to the rival. There 
are sixteen instances of pndéva. In nine of these, the pronoun functions as 
subject of an AcI construction, but the referent of the pronoun is the 
adversary only four times. 

508 It is the answer to a question asked by the orator and whose subject is 
the interrogative pronoun tic (cf., e.g., Dem., De cor. 112), the relative 
pronoun of indeterminate reference 6otic (cf. Dem., Emb. 109 and 294: 
éotw ovv dotic) or the indefinite pronoun tic (cf. Dem., Emb. 93 and 294). 
509 House/ Kasper (1981, 168) call them agent avoiders and define them as 
follows: “Syntactic devices by means of which it is possible for X not to 
mention either himself or his interlocutor Y as agents, thus, for instance, 
avoiding direct attack”. 

510 For instance, failing to thank somebody for a present. In the analyzed 
speeches, there are no examples of oV6eic and undeic in contexts 1) and 5), 
but there are of the others. 

511 Cf. Culpeper (1996, 356): “The FTA is performed with the use of 
politeness strategies that are obviously insincere, and thus remain surface 
realisations”. 

512 The ironic performance of certain speech acts is another mechanism to 
consider. I will deal with irony in future works. 

513 This study has been supported financially by the Government of Spain 
as part of the research project FFI 2015-65541-Co3, an investigation on 
Discourse Markers in ancient Greek, directed by Emilio Crespo and Luz 


Conti. 

514 One of the features of focus particles in general is their implied, non- 
explicit content. So, in particular, “all sentences with simple additive 
particles entail the corresponding sentences without the particle and 
presuppose furthermore that at least one of the alternative values under 
consideration in a context satisfies the complex predicate [the particle is 
combined with]” (K6nig 1991, 62). This is theoretically unquestionable. But, 
in actual use, additive constructions present both members, focus and 
alternative, as explicit and the focus adverb thus refers to a previous explicit 
piece of information to which it is typically co-ordinated. 

515 Written by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir liturgische Texte in 1971. 

516 Revised Standard Version. The catholic version runs: “and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us” (Catechism of 
the Catholic Church, 82759). Whether Oq@ei-Ajuata refers to sins or debts is 
irrelevant to this discussion. 

517 References to reciprocal forgiveness are frequent in the Gospels: kai un 
Kpivete, Kal oU pn xKpt-Ofjte’ Kal ph KatadiKdéete, Kai ov uh 
KatadixaoOijte. atoAvete, Kal AtoAVOTOEOe: Sidote, Kai S0ONoetat Vutv: 
(Ev. Luc. 6.37—38). 

518 In comparative sentences Kiihner/Gerth (1904, 256) take the 
corresponsive Kai-Kai construction as the basic, contrastive construction 
and the forms with only one «ai as reduced versions of the former by elision. 
519 Besides the “inverse” use, to which I will come later, Denniston (1954, 
294) poses the following values for “structural” kai or kai in subordinate 
clauses: first, a mere emphatic use, and, secondly, a corresponsive value for 
the use of Kai - Kal (1954, 323-325). Jiménez (2016, 4) presents 
Denniston’s emphatic value as an identifying value. Humbert (1972, 412) 
speaks of “meilleure approximation de la pensé a l’objet” and, alternatively, 
of an “adéquation de l’expression a son objet”. For the particle in general, 
see Bonifazzi et al. (2016, II.2.2.2). 

520 Smyth calls it “kat of balanced contrast” and explains: “«ai also, too, is 
often placed in the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 
Greek has thus the following modes of expression...: ‘What I do, that you 
also do’ (as in English) or ‘What I also (= I on my part) do, that you do’ or 
‘What I also do, that you also do’.” (Smyth 1920, 652). 

521 This petition is astonishing. If it consisted only of the first phrase, “and 
forgive us our trespasses”, it might have been included, implicitly, in the 
first three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, since Christ’s sacrifice is “that sins 
may be forgiven”. But, according to the second phrase, ourpetition will not 
be heard unless we have first met a strict requirement. Our petition looks to 
the future, but our response must come first, for the two parts are joined by 
the single word “as” (Catechism of the Catholic Church, 2003, 82838). 

522 I ignore the exact point in the history of the Latin text at which the 
original perfect tense dimissimus (“as/since we have forgiven”) in the St. 


Jerome version was replaced by present tense dimittimus (“as we forgive”) 
in the current official version. I have only traced the present form back to 
the 1822 Vulgata Clementina. Since the original Greek form is an aorist and 
can be naturally interpreted as a past tense form, the perfect tense would be 
more correct. The present dimit-timus might have been favored by analogy 
with Luke’s Prayer, or by a reading of the aorist as gnomic, “as we habitually 
forgive”, a reading which accords with the misinterpretation commented in 
this work. 

523 As it concerns semantic maps of coordination strategies, see Stassen 
(1985, 200), Haspelmath (2004), Malchukov (2004). 

524 Frisk (1960-1973, 561), Chantraine (1968-1980, 873), Beekes (2010, 
1200). 

525 Chantraine (1968-1980, 353, 1282); Beekes (2010, 399, 1655). 

526 Onions (1966, 130). 

527 Vaillant (1974, 582). 

528 Suda 882, 1 

529 Blomavist (1969, 92). 

530 Joly (1972); Horn (2010). 

531 Chantraine (1968-1980, 63); Beekes (2010, 71). 

532 As to GAG i, see Basset (1997, 82). 

533 Blomavist (1969, 87). 

534 Redondo Moyano (2003, 432-433). 

535 Denniston (1956, xlix). 

536 Denniston (1956, xlix). 

537 Stassen (1985). 

538 Orlandini/Poccetti (forthcoming a). 

539 Redondo Moyano (2003). 

540 Letoublon (1985). 

541 Utapataxoc (1953, I, 2331). 

542 Blass/Debrunner (1961, 234). 

543 Traugott (1997). 

544 Orlandini/Poccetti (forthcoming a). 

545 This work has been carried out as a research project financed by the 
Government of Spain (FFI 2015-65541-C3-1-P and PGC 2018-093779-B- 
Ioo) and the University of the Basque Country (GIU 16/64 and GIU 19/311). 

546 Hom. (37 times); Hymn. Hom. Ap., Callin. and Parm. (1 time); Hes. (2 
times) and Thgn. (4 times). 

547 We have not included GAA’ Eunac in this study only appearing, as it 
does, in Epicharmos. Fr. 31 (PCG) and Ath. 6.235E, because the absence of 
context makes it impossible to interpret. 

548 According to Chantraine (1968), alpha forms are Doric, a dialect from 
which they would have been taken by the authors of Attic drama. 

549 Cf. Redondo-Moyano (in press). 

550 On “conjunctive adverbs” in ancient Greek, see Crespo (2009), (2011), 


(2014) and (2015). In the latter two publications, €umn¢ appears as a 
conjunctive adverb. 


551 We quote the TLG editions. 

552 This pragmatic meaning draws éumnc close to other affirmative 
particles (4), 54 and uv), cf. Redondo-Moyano (in press, § 2), for an analysis 
of differences and similarities. 

553 Cf. Podlecki (1989). 

554 Cf. Hengeveld (1989), (1992), (1997, expanding on Lyons’ analysis 1977, 
442-447). 

555 Cf. Sweetser (1990, 78). 

556 The term conjunction is used to connected sentences syntactically. 

557 Cf. Lang (2000, 253). 

558 They never appear in a “not A, but B” relationship, A and B being 
related events which describe the world; these are Denniston and Ruijgh’s 
eliminative uses (1971). 

559 As in Homer, AAG always precedes éundc or éumdv, while 5€ appears 
in front (3 times) and behind (once). In general, the two forms in this 
combination are adjacent, except in three cases, two with 6€, one with aAAdq, 
and all of them with éundv. 

560 Cf. Koning (1988, 163). 

561 Cf. Crevels (1994), (1998) and, especially, (2000, 317 ff.). 

562 In Thgn. Eleg. 570, too, there is a participle without mep and with 
€usng in the apodosis. 

563 kaizep + verb in personal form are only found here and, if accepted, in 
Pl., Symp. 219c, where appears in mss. BD and TW. Christ and Donaldson 
suggest replacing it with xainep and xeinep respectively, two solutions 
which make the indicative acceptable: cf. Hummel (1993, 348). 

564 The translation of the Greek passages is from the digital edition of the 
Loeb Classical Library (unless specified otherwise). 

565 Cf. Delanaye (2017), with further references. 

566 Cf. Klooster (2011, 171). 

567 Cf. Fabrini (2017/2018), with further references. 

568 E.g. Ov Xeipwv edidate Sickalotatoc Kevtavpwv (Hom., II. 11.832) 
(Achilles), whom Cheiron taught, the most just of the Centaurs. 

569 On the use of the determinative article in Ancient Greek, cf. Sansone 
(1993); Manolessou/Horrocks (2007); Napoli (2009); Guardiano (2013, 
2016). 

570 Cf. Rist (2001). 

571 As expected, the direct object and the predicative complement are 
formally opposed through the presence/absence of the determinative 
article: tOv GtoAuov ~ dvSpeiov. This construction(‘Love makes the 
cowardly courageous’) offers an alternative to the biclausal type ‘Love 
makes(one) intelligent (even if he was slow-witted before)’. 

572 On this work, cf. Nikolaidis (2019), with further references. 

573 Cf. Schroder (2010). 

574 “Love — which naturally inspires poetry, as any other passion — [...] 


does not instil in one’s soul the poetic and musical faculty themselves [...], 
but awakens and solicits one’s intrinsic natural attitude and poetic 
temperament which otherwise would lie hidden and inactive” (Simonetti 
2017, 47). 

575 See, e.g., Buck (1955, 259-264); Miller (2014, 185); cf. Hoekstra (1965, 
46 n. 1). 

576 ‘Eleans’ is used only once, see HAeiovo1 at JI. 11.671. 

577 Il. 2.615—619; transl. M. Hammond, slightly adapted. 

578 Hoekstra (1965, 46). See Il. 2.615 and 626, 11.671 (Eleans), 673, 686, 
698; Od. 15.298, 24.431; 21.347; cf. H.Ap. 426. 

579 Hoekstra (1965, 46). 

580 Cf. Hoekstra (1965, 46): “If this name entered Ionic poetry through an 
Aeolic medium, the original formulae must have contained this form 
[FGAic]. The same must be true, however, if Homeric "HAic should be due to 
a purely Ionic tradition”. 

581 The now classical argument in favor of this dating runs as follows: since 
the Persian Mada became Mfj601 in Ionic, and since it is hardly possible that 
the Greeks could have known about the Medes before the 9th century BCE, 
this date is the terminus ante quem for the @ > n change; see, e.g., Risch 
(1955, 64-65); Chadwick (1956, 42); cf. Hoekstra (1965, 46 and n. 2). Risch 
(1955, 75), places the @ > n change within the period of the great migrations 
(1200-900 BCE). 

582 For a discussion of literary sources see Gehrke (2003). According to 
dialect evidence, the Bronze Age population that preceded the Eleans spoke 
a form of Aeolic, see Thumb-Kieckers (1932, 245, 254, 269-270, 292-293); 
Buck (1955, 5—6, 89); Ruijgh (1995/96, 291); Finkelberg (2005, 127-128). 
583 Eder (2011a, 245). Archaeological evidence for settlement in historical 
Elis goes back to the 11th century BCE, and it becomes a site of transregional 
importance by the 8th century, see Eder (2011a, 245-246). 

584 Il. 2.619, 4.537, 11.694, 732, 737 and 744, 13.686 and 601; 15.519; 
23.630 and 632; Od. 13.275, 15.298, 24.431; H.Ap. 426; [Hes.] fr. 12.2 on 
the Eleans see n. 2 above. 

585 See further Hoekstra in Heubeck and Hoekstra (1989, 180) (on Od. 
13.275); Gehrke (2003); Eder (2011b). 

586 On direct speech as the main receptacle of late and anachronistic 
elements in Homer, see Finkelberg (2012), with bibliography. 

587 All of them in the Iliad, see II. 2.619; 4.537, 13.686 and 691; 15.519. 

588 Eneiol yadKoyitwvec / Eneidiv yadKkoyitwvev after the middle-verse 
caesura (Il. 11.694, 4.537) and peydOvupuoi Eseioi after the fourth-foot 
(hephthemimeral) caesura (I. 11.744), cf. the modification peyabvuov ... 
‘ExeiQv at Il. 15.519. A formulaic system is a group of recurring expressions 
of varying metrical shape specialized for rendering a given essential idea 
under various metrical conditions. 

589 Hoekstra in Heubeck and Hoekstra (1989, 180) (on Od. 13.275). 


590 See Finkelberg (2005, 170-171); Dickinson (2011); cf. Eder (20110). 

591 In view of this, it may be suggested that, since the epithet ‘godly’ is only 
too rarely used with toponyms (the only other case is Lacedaemon, in the 
Odyssey only), its systematic association with Elis was supposed to evoke 
the special religious status of the district as established in the Archaic Age as 
a result of the foundation of the Panhellenic religious center in Olympia. 
592 For the expression of totality, the numeral ‘five’ and its derivatives are 
often used, e.g. Gk. mac (< *pnk-t-s) (on which see Schwartz 1992, 421ff.), 
nevte, Skt. pafica, Hitt. pankuwa ‘council of five’ (but see Kloekhorst HIL, 
s.v. panku-/pangay-), Toch. puk-/pont- ‘whole’, Umbr. puntis, puntes 
‘all’, Skt. pankti- ‘a set of five; totality; assembly’, Olr. cdic, Eng. finger 
(from *penk~-ro-), etc. For Indo-European societies and their culture, 
numeral ‘5’ is of special significance, as it is the basis for social organization: 
in India, in Ireland and elsewhere we have five ethnic groups or tribes or 
social units that form the whole of society; the Hittite word pankuwa- refers 
to a council of five officials and/or counselors of the king, to which Gk. mvv& 
might be connected as well. Thus, the set of five corresponds to the sense of 
totality, the complete unit on both the social institutions and social and 
cultural relations, but also on the way the ancient Indo-Europeans 
understood the structure of the world. 

593 For a detailed study of the concept of totality in Indo-European, see 
Brugmann (1894). 

594 For a detailed study of Greek mep, see Bakker (1988). 

595 Of special interest here are the dvandva compounds which, on account 
of their semantic and cultural content, are preserved as relics in traditional 
phraseology and formulas which are features of the traditional poetic art of 
the Indo-Europeans, such as Iranian pasu.vira- ‘cows and men’, Lat. 
pecudesque virosque, Umbr. veiro pequo of the same meaning, an many 
others. 

596 Cf. also from Modern Greek: ta xpva ‘the cold(s); very cold’, the 
phrases épiéa Kati batvouc ‘I had a good sleep; I slept too long’, kaya Kat 
udoss ‘I had a good meal; I ate a lot’, etc. (cf. Mnvac 1978, 18, n. 3). 

597 After the translation of Panini’s Astadhyayi by Renou. 

598 Labov (1966, 256) locates a similar sociolinguistic parameter in the 
speech of lower class people from New York where there is a tendency to use 
slightly higher-scale phonemes in words like coffee, more, lost, etc. in order 
to express emphasis or intimacy and familiarity. 

599 Cf. Allen (1973, 95). Anderson (1992, 212-215) mentions the case of 
Tongan where we have the use of the so-called ‘definitive accent’ over the 
last syllable of the syntactical (and phonological) constituent of the sentence 
so that the entire constituent may be emphasized. 

600 On the use of phonemes, especially of vowels, in such special functions 
and in linguistic tabus, see Havers (1946) who refers to the use of the vowel 
/u/ as ‘sacrale w (‘sacral u’). Cf. also Katz (2013) and the so-called ‘divine 


vowels’. 


601 As seen earlier, number ‘three’ has magical powers, and is especially 
potent in curses. 

602 I would like to thank the audiences at the International Workshop on 
Metrics, Phonology and Acquisition in Paris, the Department of Ancient 
History and Classics, at Auckland University, and at Frontiers in 
Comparative Metrics 3, Tallinn University for helpful questions and 
feedback. Thank you to Steve Adisasmito-Smith for help with the Sanskrit 
and to Jean-Louis Aroui, Jason Brown, Maria-Kristiina Lotman, Mikhail 
Lotman, Donka Minkova, Bruno Paoli, and Geoffrey Russom for helpful 
discussion. Special thanks to Paul Kiparsky, Jesse Lundquist, Tomas Riad 
and Kevin Ryan for invaluable comments on earlier drafts of this paper. All 
errors are my own and my sincere thanks do not imply any agreement with 
the views expressed here on the part of those thanked. 

603 Campakamala was also called Rukmavati by Hemacandra (1088-1173 
CE); double names for meters are not uncommon (hitps:// 
www.wisdomlib.org/definition/campakamala). 

604 Berber meter has these as well, often in great abundance. See Riad 
(2017, 512ff.). 

605 They count only long vowelled syllables as heavy, noting that Old 
English phonology treats closed syllables heavy as well. Taking closed 
syllables as heavy reduces the 99% coverage to 95%. Kevin Ryan points out 
that meter/phonology weight mismatches happen in both directions: closed 
syllables in Malayalam are light in the phonology but heavy in the meter and 
the reverse is found in Nanti, Kayardild (possibly), and Avestan (possibly: 
see Kiimmel 2018). Other ways of scanning Old English are possible, even 
probable: Minkova (2017), for instance, presents evidence that vowels in 
monosyllabic function words like hii, da, mé scan light. It is also possible 
that word-final consonants do not make a syllable heavy. More research is 
needed. 

606 The first four syllables of the reconstructed meter were quantity- 
insensitive: xx xx u— u-, making the meter iambic only in its second half. 
Kiparsky (2018) argues for abstracting away from this using correspondence 
constraints that constrain the first half of the line less than the second; this 
allows a fully iambic meter whose actual realization is iambic only in its 
second half. 

607 Henderson mentions the seemingly emphatic use of personal pronouns 
where there actually is no special emphasis or contrast, “especially in formal 
speech” (1987, 83). The impersonal use of the neutral form of the verbal 
adjective in -t€ov is rare in the plural (Smyth 1920, §2152; van Emde Boas et 
al. 2019, §37.3). 

608 All translations are mine. 

609 Cf. Sommerstein (1998, 161), Janse (2014, 80). 

610 Compare the exchange between Lysistrata and Calonice at the very 
beginning of the play: mapa pév totic dvépdow vevouiopneba | eivar 


mavoUpyoi — kal yap €opev vi Aia ‘In the eyes of men | we are capable of 
anything — Yes, and so we are!’ (11-12). 

611 On the Aristophanic appropriation of the myth, cf. Kanellakis (2020, 
109-111). 

612 Another allusion is found in Euripides’ Orestes, when Electra, 
concerned about the assassination attempt on Helen by Orestes and 
Pylades, cries out in desperation: Gp’ é¢ TO KGAAOg Exke-KWENTat Ein; ‘Are 
swords blunted at the sight of beauty?’ (Or. 1287). Unlike Menelaus, 
however, Orestes was clearly not impressed by Helen’s beauty when he was 
on the verge of killing her with his sword: maiew AawOv EuedAev eiow péAav 
Eiqog ‘he was about to thrust his dark sword into her throat’ (Or. 1472). 

613 Cf. Ghali-Kalil (1955), Clement (1958), Hedreen (1996) and Masters 
(2012). 

614 Cf. Henderson (1987, 114), Sommerstein (1998, 172). 

615 With the already noted exception of Macia Aparicio (Méndez Dosuna 
2016, 16833). 

616 He adds that “in view of the Spartans” fabled hardiness the precedent is 
well chosen (1987, 86). Irrespective of whether or not this is an intended 
pun, the Spartans’ ‘hardiness’ is the recurrent joke in the episode in which 
Cinesias meets his Spartan fellow-sufferer (Lys. 980-1013). 

617 Kanellakis translates uGAa at 155 as ‘melons’ (2020, 109), noting that 
Lampito is described as ‘a woman with impressive breasts (Wc 6A Kaddv TO 
xphua tHv titOiwv [sic pro T11OGv] éyeic)’ (2020, 111). However, as 
Henderson points out, this particular metaphor for the breasts derives from 
“the desideratum of youth and firmness” (1991, 149), perhaps “from the 
classical preference for small, firm ones’ (1987, 86), as opposed to Lampito’s 
“more ample” breasts (1987, 86, cf. Lys. 77-78). 

618 Cf. Janse (2014, 82). 

619 The scolion is preserved in four versions, two of which begin with this 
line: €v pUptov KAabi 10 Eigoc moprjow (Campbell 1993, 284-286 = 893, 
895). 

620 “yUptov, myrtle-berry, was a common slang term ... LUptov was also 
much used as a double entendre” (Henderson 1991, 134; cf. Janse 2014, 83). 
621 On the violent and vulgar connotations of otvopai and omAeKOm, see 
Henderson (1991, 112 & 154 respectively; cf. Janse 2014, 84). 

622 The image is well-known from the scene in which Hecabe beseeches 
Hector not to engage in battle with Achilles: utp & av’ étepwOev 
OSUpeto SAKpv xEovoa | KOAMOV AviepEvN, EtepHer SE padov Avéoye ‘and 
now his mother in turn was wailing in tears | loosening the fold of her dress, 
and with her other hand held up her breast’ (//. 22.79-80). 

623 For the metaphorical use of gladius for ‘penis’, cf. Adams (1982, 21). 
624 Kanellakis’ ‘surprise’ is of course a translation of the traditional Greek 
term dpoo60xntov, which figures prominently in his study as a technical 
term and even more so its translation ‘unexpected’ (2020, passim). 


625 Kanellakis uses these words with reference to the use of the €ykUKAnua 
‘platform’ as a scenic effect in Acharnians, Thesmophoriazusae and and 
Clouds (2020, 141-147). 

626 The penis is of course implied in BivnTipev (715). 

627 Of course, Menelaus’ ultimate goal will have been, as implied by 
Lampito’s paraphrase, penis in vaginam. 

628 Of course, a great many works have been published on the figure of 
Pythagoras, on Pythagoreans, and on Pythagoreanism over the past decades. 
Here I will limit myself to mentioning, among the most recent, Kahn (2001), 
Riedweg (2005), Celenza (2010), Zhmud (2012), Cornelli/Mc Kirahan 
(2013). See also Copleston (2003) and Vasunia (2007). 

629 Cf. Burkert (1972, 109). 

630 They are considered to be even more fantastic in their descriptions of 
Pythagoras’ achievements, however. See among others Kahn (2001, 5) and 
Zhmud (2012, 9). 

631 Porph., VP 6.1.-7.1: “Moreover, as to his (sc. Pythagoras’) instruction 
most people say that he learned the fundamentals of the so called 
mathematical sciences from the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Phoenicians, for the Egyptians had been engaged in geometry since ancient 
times, the Phoenicians had dealt with numbers and calculations, and the 
Chaldeans had conducted detailed investigation into the vault of heaven. 
With regard to the ritual worship of the gods and the other affairs of life 
people say that he received and followed the teachings of the Magi.” (The 
translations of the Greek and Avestan passages along the article are by the 
author). 

632 Porph., VP 41.1-5: “He (sc. Pythagoras) used to give this sort of 
precepts, and first and above all he exhorted to speak truth, for this alone 
could make men similar to God, since, as he learned from the Magi, the 
body of God, whom they call Oromazes, also resembles light and His soul is 
like truth.” 

633 Farvardin Yt 80-81: 

“And the greatest of these fravashis we worship here, 

The fravashi that (is) Ahura Mazda’s, the most powerful, the best, the 
fairest, 

The firmest, the wisest, the most beautiful by reason of the truth, the highest 
in justice, 

Whose soul (is) the holy mg®@ra, 

White, brilliant, beaming, 

And the bodies that he (Ahura Mazda) assumes 

(Are) the fine (bodies) created by the Amesha Spenta, 

The substantial (bodies) of the creation by the Amesha Spenta, 

The swift-horsed sun we worship.” 

634 In a narrow sense, the term applies to a particular manuscript tradition 
that also includes only the five niyais (litanies to the elements of the 


cosmos), the five gah (lyrics sung in honor of the geniuses of the parts of the 
day), the four Afrinagan (blessing formulas), and five introductory chapters 
that consist of quotations from various passages of the Yasna, a sacrificial 
ritual offering during the several hour long morning liturgy recited by the 
priests (Kellens 1983, 35-44). More generally, the term may also be applied 
to Avestan texts other than the lengthy liturgical Yasna, Visperad (a prayer 
to all authorities (vispe ratauud), divided into twenty-four sections), and 
Vendidad or Vidévdat, i.e. Vi-daévd-data “Given against the daevas”, (an 
enumeration of various manifestations of evil spirits, and ways to confound 
them). Apart from the twenty-one yashts, the Small Avesta also extends to 
the thirty Siroza texts, which enumerate the patron gods of the thirty days of 
the month, but does not usually encompass the various Avestan language 
fragments found in other works. In the 19th century, when the first Small 
Avesta editions were printed, the selection of Avesta texts described above 
(together with some non-Avestan language prayers) became a book of 
common prayer for lay people. In addition to the aforementioned texts, the 
published Small Avesta editions also included selections from the Yasna 
necessary for daily worship (Boyce 1984, 33). Kotwal/Hintze (2008) have 
published the facsimile edition of the MS E1, thus named after its former 
owner Edalji Darabji Rustamji Sanjana. This is one of the oldest and most 
complete manuscripts containing the Small Avesta. 

635 See Boyce (2000). According to de Vaan (2003, 309 n. 389), the only 
reasonable possibility for an etymology of the term is offered by Hoffmann 
apud Narten (1986, 248 n. 1), viz a connection with Gr. Avw ‘(I loose’ < IE 
*luH-. 

636 Av. mq@ra-, identical to OI mantra- (EWA II, 311), is originally an 
instrument name from the IE root *men- ‘to think’ (IEW, 726-728), which 
evolves semantically, already in the Indo-Iranian phase, into ‘thought’, 
‘formulated thought’, ‘word, formula’. In the French version of Kellens/ 
Pirart (4989-1991) and in the English translation by Humbach et al. (1991) 
the lexeme is translated with ‘formulas’, ‘formula’. Gershevitch (1959, 85) 
and Boyce (1996, 60) prefer to render the term with ‘divine word’ and 
‘sacred word’ respectively, while Skjzrvo (2002, 400 n. 9) translates it with 
‘poetic thought’. For the use of derivatives of *men- in reference to poetry, 
see recently West (2007, 33 ff.). As for spanta- ‘furthering, strengthening, 
bounteous, holy’, a proposal for an etymology can be seen in EWA II, 81. 
637 This fundamental doctrine is only alluded to in the Avesta, but is 
systematically described in later Middle Persian language texts, in particular 
in the Bundahishn 3.12. Bun-dahisnih, meaning ‘Primal Creation’, is the 
name traditionally given to an 11th or 12th century encyclopedic collection 
of Zoroastrian cosmogony and cosmology written in Pahlavi. The original 
name of the work is not known (see MacKenzie 1989). The names of the 
Amesha Spenta are Vohu Manah (‘Good Thought’) Asa [Vahista] (‘[Best] 
Truth’), XSa@ra [Vairya] (‘[Desirable] Dominion’), [Spanta] Armaiti 


(‘LHoly] Devotion’), Haurvatat _(‘Wholeness’), Amaratat_(CImmortality’). In 
the context of Zoroastrian cosmology, the group of the Amesha Spenta is 
extended to include Ahura Mazda, represented by (or together with) Spanta 
Mainyu, who is the instrument or active principle of the act of creation 
(Kreyenbroek 1993; see also Yasna 44.7, 31.3, and 51.7). It is also through 
this Bounteous Force, Creative Emanation, or Holy Spirit that Ahura Mazda 
is immanent in humankind (see Yasna 33.6), and how the Creator interacts 
with the world (see Yasna 43.6). 

638 Cf. Boyce (1983). 

639 Y 71.4: “Ahura Mazda, the holy lord of the ritual order, we worship, and 
the entire body of Ahura Mazda we worship, and the Amesha Spenta all we 
worship, and all the ritual lords we worship...” 

640 Equivalent to OI yajria- and connected with the Av. root yaz- (< IE 
*y(e)ho8-) ‘sacrifice, worship, venerate’, yasna ‘worship, sacrifice, prayer’ 
was also the name of the main act of worship of Zoroastrianism. 

641 Y 1.1: “I announce, I pay homage to, the creator Ahura Mazda, the 
bright, the glorious, and the greatest and the best, and the most beautiful 
and the most firm, and the wisest and the one with the most beauteous body 
shapes...” 

642 Hormazd Yt 21: 

“We venerate the mind of Ahura Mazda for (His) support for the Holy 

Word; we venerate the wisdom of Ahura Mazda for (His) remembrance 

Of the Holy Word; we venerate the tongue of Ahura Mazda 

For (His) announcement of the Holy Word...” 

643 Other Greek authors who mention relations between Pythagoras and 
the Magi are Clement of Alexandria (Strom., 7.57.3) and Diogenes Laértius 
(8.3). Latin writers, too, remark on the human intercourse of Pythagoras 
with the Magi. They are Cicero (Fin., 5.29.87), Valerius Maximus (8.7 ext. 
2), Plinius (HN 30.8—9), and Apuleius (Flor. 15). 

644 Iamb., VP 4.19: “He (sc. Pythagoras) spent therefore twenty-two years 
in Egypt, in the innermost shrines of temples, studying astronomy and 
practicing geometry and being initiated, not on the spur of the moment or as 
it happened, in all the uttermost mysteries of the Gods, till at length being 
taken captive by the soldiers of Cambyses, he was brought to Babylon. There 
he gladly associated with the Magi, who reciprocated his feelings, was 
instructed in their venerable knowledge and learned from them the most 
perfect worship of the Gods. Through their assistance likewise he reached 
the top of arithmetic, musical and other disciplines in general; and after 
having intercourse with them other twelve years, he returned to Samos 
about the fifty-sixth year of his age.” 

645 A similar account of Pythagoras’ arrival in Babylon is indicated in 
Theology of Arithmetic, ©eodoyovuEeva apiOuntiKijc, a work on the 
Pythagorean mystical properties of numbers in two books mentioned by 
Photius. There is an extant work sometimes attributed to Iamblichus under 


the same title. This was written two centuries later and contains a great deal 
of material thought to have been copied or paraphrased from Nicomachus of 
Gerasa’s work. 

646 Cf. Dandamayev (1990, 726-729). 

647 Cf. Briant (2002, 61). 


